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Aesthetics in Schoolhouse Design 


Walter H. Kilham, F. A. I. A., of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Schoolhouse architecture considered from the 
aesthetic point of view has long since emerged 
from the chrysalis stage of the Civil War period 
and, passing through a succession of phases, has 
developed a series of present-day buildings of 
which many are pleasing and well proportioned 
and some are impressive and monumental, but 
comparatively few are genuinely artistic. As 
a race, Americans are rather prone to indulge 
in self-praise and call upon the world to witness 
their achievements, but it is a fair question 
whether all of our present day architecture de- 
serves the commendation it receives. 

As a matter of fact, the progress made in 
American schoolhouse architecture is not at all 
to be despised. The ugly and dangerous build- 
ings of the sixties and seventies gave way to 
the “Queen Anne” or “hard pine” type of the 
eighties, just as dangerous from fire and only 
slightly less ugly, with their badly proportioned 
gables and meaningless ornament. Glimmer- 
ings of sanity began to appear in the nineties, 
when a good many schoolhouses were built 
which still convey an impression of dignity and 
stability, sometimes superior to those of the flat- 
roofed packing-box period which followed. 

Standardization and Packing Box Schools 

The area of standardization began in the first 
decade of the new century. Sloping roofs were 
discarded, blank end walls became mandatory, 
auditoriums came down from the attic to the 
first floor, and by 1910 the packing-case type had 
developed in all its bulky glory, and to a great 
extent was implicitly 
W het he r the school 


followed, no matter 
stood ina closely built 
city or in a neighbor- 
hood of scattered su- 
burban homes. 

Since the war a new 
spirit has been coming 
ver schoolhouse design. 
The one story type has 
been given a good try- 
out; auditoriums and 
gymnasiums have been 
integrated and then 
separate d: the pitch 
roof is gingerly edging 
its way back into favor, 
but best of all is the 
evident attempt to 


Dring the building ap 
proximate! into the 
sale Tt its surround 
ny as to harmonize 


with them as well as it 
Can. 
the era of standardi 
vhich for a 
ame perilously 
neal Ineaning stagna 
tor ms to be over. 
Ire To pile the 
high in the 


or even five 


WYMAN SCHOOL, 


stories, has passed, and the tendency is now all 
toward quiet horizontal lines and masses, broken 
in the larger buildings by towers and in the 
smaller by carrying certain sections only above 
the general skyline. 

The Next Step Forward? 

So much has been gained; the next step for 
ward ought to be a genuine heart-searching 
among architects and committees looking to- 
ward an effort for genuine artistic progress in 
No nobler field for 


effort exists for an architect than to design a 


schoolhouse architecture. 


publie school building, but unhappily such an 
opportunity, which ought to be regarded as al- 
most sacred, is too often treated just as a 
“job”, and the plans are put through the office 
dressed up with stock dentils, 
Gothic features, provided of course any orna- 
ment at all is allowed, copied by draughtsmen 
from books of details without much regard for 
anything beyond the easiest way to get it done. 
When more ornament is allowed, often more 
harm than good results; witness for example, 
the well-known mediaeval Gothic hammer-beam 
assembly hall trusses formed at vast expense in 
plaster and wire lath and then grained or 
“antiqued” to simulate wood; imitation traver- 
tine corridors made of papery material which 
begins to peel off the walls as soon as the build- 


consols, or 


ing has been turned over to the school board, 
and the imitation battlements, often unflashed 
and unprotected from frost, which top out the 
If truth has any 
place at all in architecture, certainly it belongs 


“collegiate” walls and towers. 





WINCHESTER, MASS. 


(The pitch-roof type in a high-class residential neighborhood.) 
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in the place where the rising generation have 
to look at it. America as a nation is passing 
through an era of education without sufficient 
cultivation, of learning about art as an his- 
torical subject without learning to appreciate 
its present-day application, and this phase of 
its growth is quite as apparent in our general 
architecture as well as that of our school build 
ings. 

It is easier to generalize and point out errors 
in existing work than to make constructive sug- 
gestions; nevertheless no harm ean be done by a 
frank discussion of how to improve present-day 
schoolhouse architecture, and in the hope of 
starting a discussion I venture to make a few 
general suggestions. 

The Roof and Walls 

The main consideration, I should say, would 
be the question of the mass and skyline of the 
building relative to its surroundings, which are 
generally of the residential or suburban type. 
And the first big question is the roof. Flat 
roofs, of course, are easier to build. When 
drained inside they do not grow a hirsute adorn- 
ment in the shape of icicles in winter, nor do 
they have exterior rain leaders which fill up 
with leaves and trash in summer. You can get 
out on them easily when necessary and hunt 
for leaks. But they certainly do not mass well 
with cottage roofs, and for a residential district 
they are in the class with a factory so far as 
picturesqueness is concerned. On the other 
hand, the more picturesque pitched roof is likely 
io create an enormous and useless garret; and 
valleys, exterior rain 
troughs and leaders, 
and snow slides consti- 
tute an imposing array 
of objections. Never- 
theless, these obstacles 
can be overcome “if the 
committee is willing” 
especially if the build- 
ing is to be of moderate 
size, and the commu- 
nity is sure to appre- 
ciate the result. 

Another point of 
study is the question of 
the blank end walls. 
Nothing seems so ab- 
surd to the layman as 
this deliberate exclu- 
sion of light, the last 
by-product of what may 
be called the period of 
standardization. “When 
daylight is the only 
thing on which the 
price hasn’t gone up” 
they say, “why do you 
cut it out?” Certainly 
the sudden transitions 
from a wall which is all 
windows one minute, as 


a distinguished critic 
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A BOSTON SCHOOLHOUSE OF ABOUT 1870. 


has said, and all blank wall the next is getting 
on about everyone’s nerves. So long as these 
blind classroom ends are obligatory, the archi 
tect will have to get along by placing dressing 
rooms or toilets or something of that sort at 
the end of the rows of classrooms; but when 
the age of movable furniture and noiseless floors 
has supplanted the present fixed position period, 
corner rooms can have daylight and sun on two 
sides (and maybe cross ventilation, too, when 
the cooked-air theory has also worn itself out!) 

It is probably not necessary to say anything 
more here about the quadrangle type of plan 
which I have several times publicly advocated 
Its advantages over the solid block type are so 
apparent that its general adoption is only a 
question of time. The Edward Devotion Schoo] 
at Brookline, Mass. 


ample of the attractiveness of this sort of group 


(see illustration) is an ex 


ing for a large elementary school, particularly 
in a northern climate where the spacious and 
sheltered court is of great value for out-of-door 
exercise in winter. 
Precedents vs. True Art 

In such a country as ours, where the well 
known melting pot situation extends not only 
to racial conditions but into the field of art as 
well, where conviction, whether in religion, poli- 
tics or art may be said not to exist with any 
degree of unanimity, and where no tradition or 
standard of art is to be found, we are likely to 


follow old world precedent in architectural de 


tail for quite a time to come. In the older 


parts of the country, as New England for ex 


ample, there is an 


atmosphere of Colonial or 


C—O 
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“Early American” style, which when well 
treated has the great merit of appearing ap- 
propriate and indigenous to the soil in a way 
which Gothic architecture, especially of the red 
and-white kind, can never attain and pending a 
further art awakening of our people, I think 


that is the best solution for those sections. In 





A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLHOUSE OF ABOUT 1880 


is wide open. It would be a wonderful thing 
if in these sections so free from hampering local 
precedent, the copying of outworn European 
stvles could give place to a free development of 
American motifs, based either on aboriginal 
North what 
would be better, logical outgrowths of construc- 


American decorative types, or 














THE HARDIE SCHOQI 


a similar sense Spanish or Creole types are par- 
to t} ose states which owed 

But for 
American 


ticularly appropriate 
their ea! ly development to those races 
Karly 


a native style than Romanesque 


most sections of the country 
is no more ot 


and, so far as loeal tradition goes, the field 
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EDWARD DEVOTION SCHOOL, BROOKLINE 


(Pitch-roof type in Colonial style with quadrangle plan 
and sheltered quadrangle 


MASS. 


Boston, Mass 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architect 
located in a residential neighborhood Note the 
available for play court.) 


spaciou 


BEVERLY, MASS BUILT IN) 1898 


tive re ( ts, lethin carried farther 
per! n the admirable modern factory de- 
signs, but along the same truthful and reason- 
able lines, allowing free rein to the imagination 
for ornament and architectural requirements of 
light and shadow 

This may seem to some to be idle talk and 
chimeri | reasoning. I might think so myself 


if I did not see it actually developing here and 
there in unexpected and often charming forms. 
| am not holding any brief for an unlicensed 
orgie of futurism; any architecture to be really 


' 1 miuet follow +] 
LOOG Must TOMOW tI! 


ie lamps of truth, proportion, 


ind adaptability; but by the same token the art 
ot architecture Was never meant to stand still. 
Last summer I walked with a distinguished 


t through the streets of the 
passed through the 
heterogeneous collections of plaster buildings, 


French architec 
Paris [ixposition. As we 
we remarked that many seemed to show in their 
design a striving for originality at any cost, 
even a sacrifice of all the principles of the art. 
Others impressed us as the work of calm and 
minds, resourceful, independent, and 
We noted the novel and strik- 
As we 
passed out of the northern gate, the huge mass 
of the Grand Palais rose on our left, its great 
colonnade hung with the heavy stone ornaments 
of the pre-war Beaux Arts period. We noted 
the tortured friezes, the apparently collapsible 


resolute 
often brilliant. 
such materials as glass. 


ing uses of 


pedestals for the columns, and the facades over 
loaded with stone drapery. The same remark 
came simultaneously from both of us, “How 


Concluded on Page 164) 
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In discussing the question of choice of an 
architect, I am mindful of the fact that under 
modern conditions the choice vers otten de 
pends on the salesmanship of the architect or 
his representative quite as much as upon care 
ful investigation of the architect’s ability, in 
tegrity, and experience. 

Architecture, ranking as a profession, is con 
sidered by a large number of its membership a 
business, and when it comes to the matter of 
securing commissions, has taken on the ways 
to a very large extent of modern business. Ad 
vertising is no longer wholly taboo, but is recog 
nized by architectural societies to a certain ex- 
tent, and is practiced in various forms by many 


firms. Competitive and gratuitous sketches, 
except in form of a regulated competition, are 


not favored by architectural organizations, vet 
in spite of this disfavor beautifully prepared 
perspectives and plans, constituting an appeal 
for favorable consideration through the sense of 
architects. 


vision, are freely offered by many 


There is good reason in this, for the image of 
what is seen is retained longer than what 1s 
heard, as a rule. Friendships enter into the 
matter. Politics sometimes take a hand. 


ind other means developed by the ingenuity of 


the architect are all used to influence the choice 


of the architect, whether the owner be an in 
dividual, a corporation, or a board of education. 
The unfortunate fact is that the average under 
standing of an architect’s service is that he 
makes pictures and plans, and beyond this his 
service is but litthe understood, if at all. 

These 


CXI1stT and re 


mentioned because they 


although they 


matters are 
potent influences, 
architect’s real 


ive but little relation to the 


lity and often to the building proposed. Just 


w far the arehiteet will sink the professional] 
nd resort to the same methods used by mer 
ts and manufacturers in selling commod 


ties, must be determined by himself. 
Architecture: Both Business and Profession 
l believs that the practice ot architecture } 
th a profession and a business, and to a large 
‘tent in the conduet of an architeet’s work a 
building methods, of 


transactions 


owledge of 


materials, 


Is absolutely neces 


ry to the rey at ring ot a comple te service by 


Architecture is a profession in that it 


San art 


he service i rae red is a personal sery 


‘VO! hough in the preparation of drawings 
Sa means f renae ring that servic several as 


sistants may be employe d. The arehitect must, 


wever, be the guiding spirit and his assistants 
must be trained to earrv out his wishes in the 
nattey 
lhe practice of architecture is a business be 
=f The t | 


il result from his professional work 


d ny produced by assembling many 
naterials ugh the medium of many trades, 
nd the contracts entered into and supervision 
ecessary 1 assemble these trades are recog 
ized as iness transactions. 


rhere i. difference of opinion among archi 


here the professional stops and thi 


ASIN egins, and as to how much of the 
Sine lding, aside from contracting, the 
renter hould assume and how much _ he 
hould nuster to others. Many architects 
res 


ment of design and some disclaim 
tor knowing anvthing about con 
ru r the building The 


ese architects is through the eve 


business of 


()+} ° > , 
the ‘Ts believe that eonsistent design 
em l nowledge of building construction 
nd struction must be conside red in 


he Department of School Administra 
Indianapolis, June 29, 1925 
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How to Choose an Architect 


J. C. Llewellyn, A. I. A., Chicago, Ill. 


making preliminary sketches in order that when 
fully developed the resulting building will be 
of sane and economical construction, and that 
the architect must, to a very large degree, super 
vise and plan the constructive features as well 
as the purely architectural features of the build 
ing, and without disregarding design and 
appearance, appeal to common sense as well. 
Five Items of Service 

Accepting the conditions as they are, and 
without quarrelling with them, let us discuss 
the work of an architect and the service he 
should render. To guide us in this discussion, 
I list five items which I feel are worth consider 
ing. 

1. Preliminary work and 
plan, 


developing the 


2. Attention to design for beauty. 


3. Preparation of drawings, specifications, 
ete., or work prior to letting contracts. 

4. Business of taking estimates, Jetting con 
tracts, payments, ete. 

5. Experience. 

First, Preliminary Work and Developing the 
Plan 


is not with the elevations or 


The place to begin in designing a building 
a perspective but 
with the floor arrangements or plan. In the case 
of schools, the superintendent must have a large 
influence in the working out of any plan because 
of the characteristics special to his community, 
for which accommodation should be provided, 
in addition to provision for studies common to 
all schools. 


communities must be studied with these varying 


No two communities are alike, and 


characteristics in mind in order to build a build 
ing and a school which wil! develop that com 
munity to its fullest extent. For this informa 
tion the superintendent is usually the source of 
~ ipply, and he, with the aid of assistance from 


educational experts o7 such others as he may 


desire to employ. will provide the list of re 
quirements which will be the basis of the areh 
tect’s w rK,. 

The architect must be in sympathy with what 


is being done, must develop his sketch plans in 


orde r to provide the various accommodations 
desired, must recognize thoroughly these differ 
ences, and be suthciently well posted on eduea 
tional procedure and upon building to work in 
thorough coope ration and accord with the school 
officials. The architect out of his experience 
and his contact with various communities, and 
with various edueators and school officials, is in 
position to make suggestions for consideration, 
and from the diseussion growing out of these 
sugestions will come something worth-while and 
applicable to the community in question. 

The arehitect must keep in mind and make 
pl vision for future extensions to accommodate 
growth of the district, must provide a flexibility 
in his buildings by which rooms may be enlarged 
or divided into smaller rooms, must keep in 
cireulation, and 


mind the suiting of rooms, 


easy administration. These things are not new 
or novel, but have had the consideration of ex 
perle need school architects and have been incor 
though the 


manner of their accomplishment may not have 


porated in their plans for years, 


developed into special systems of construction 
The architect in his planning will keep in mind 
the avoidance of structural errors and extrava 
ganece, the provision for installation of equip 


ment, and other items which have an influenc: 
on construction. 
Good Plan is Essential 
The first element of economy in building lies 
In a proper development of the plan. Likewise, 
the value of a building for school purposes Lie S 


in the attention given to plan and the accommo 
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dation provided for instruction and student wel- 
fare. Ilenee, one of the first essentials in the 
choice of an architect is his ability to thoroughly 
cooperate with school officials to produce a sane 
and economical building for sehool purposes. 
Sanity and economy are strangers to a great 
many school buildings today. By sanity I mean 


adaptability to purpose with sufficient accom- 


modations for all departments rather than 
emphasizing one feature and _ disregarding 
others; and by economy I do not mean 


parsimony, a watching of pennies while losing 

dollars, but good materials and permanent con- 

struction without waste or extravagance. 
Second, Attention to 


Plans developed 


Design for Beauty: 
under the cooperation men- 
tioned will lend themselves more often than not 
to good exterior design, for while studying the 
plan and adapting it to requirements, the matter 
of symmetry, good massing, and logical con- 
struction have been kept in mind by the compe- 
tent architect and developed as well. 

Architects will differ in their understanding 
of good design, Good proportions, good mass- 
ing of the various parts, and restraint as to 
ornamentation are the dominant elements in the 
opinion of many, while others will rely on and 
use ornamentation in a much larger way. 

Beauty is to be desired always, and the ability 
of an architect to produce attractive buildings 
is desirable and should be considered in choosing 
him for any project; but this ability should be 
judged by seeing existing buildings, for beau 
tiful perspectives do not always materialize in 
attractive buildings. The architect’s palette in 
the final analysis is composed of materials and 
not water colors, and while the lines of the per 
spective may be reproduced in. the building, the 
general effect very often is not. 

The Economy of Complete Plans 
Third, Preparation of 


rons, ete, 


Drau ings, Specifica- 
With the sketch plans and designs 
determined upon, an architect’s service begins 
to take on business characteristics, comprising 
the preparation of working drawings, details, 
ind specifications as a means of rendering the 
service for which he is employed, and to advise 
them. The 


work involved in this preparation is not even 


contractors what is demanded of 
suspected by clients, must less understood, yet 
upon the thoroughness of this preparation lies 
failure. A 
blueprint is always a blueprint, but what that 
blueprint tells to the contractor who is estimat- 


much of the architect’s success or 


ing and doing the work of building, is another 
matter. No one is so capable of judging the 
value of an architect’s service as the contractor, 
and no one appraises that service in cash as he 


does. If 


fully all construction details, specifying clearly 


the drawings are complete, showing 


inaterials, and are prepared so that various 
trades can be coordinated without difficulty, that 
fact is appraised in cash by the elimination of 
allowances for contingencies and later by elimi- 
nation of extras. If, on the contrary, drawings 
are poorly prepared, the amount for contingen 
cies is added and extras occur. Careful prepa 


ration brings dividends to the owner and 
minimizes trouble in construction for the archi- 
tect, 

Drawings should be so prepared also as to per 
mit of a separation of the trades into separate 
contracts, and the work so let, if economy can 
be served, and for other very good and sufficient 
reasons. 

Architect’s Control of All Elements 

A real investigation of an architect’s ability 

will take into consideration his experience in 


handling work, from the constructidn side, and 


TED RA A NT OTE I Oe TS 
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his ability to eliminate this contingent element 
in building. The preparation of drawings in- 
cludes the work of structural and mechanical 
engineers who should be a part of the architect’s 
organization or trained in the ways of his office. 
In either case, the architect must control and 
coordinate these different elements and cannot, 
with any assurance of success, delegate these 
branches, as is sometimes done, to engineering 
salesmen for materials or to contracting con- 
cerns to work out and submit their own designs 
with their bids. Delegation of any of this work 
of preparation of working drawings to other 
concerns such as I have mentioned, results in 
less labor and less cost to the architect, and may 
be reflected in the amount of commission asked, 
but any reduction will cost the owner in much 
larger form in the contract price. No architect, 
valuing his reputation, will turn over the pre- 
paration of any of his drawings to contractors or 
material men interested in selling material or 

In all of the 
specifications. 
and details, the architect must be the controlling 


His this 


in securing contracts on his work. 


preparatory work of drawings, 


spirit. record in regard cannot be 
ignored. 
Fourth. 


ting Contracts, etc.: 


Busine ss of 


Estimate s, Li f 
An architect’s service in 


Tal ing 


cludes the safeguarding of the owner’s interest 
in awarding and preparing contracts, in making 
payments, in supervision and work of construc 
tion, in keeping a careful record of all trans 
actions from day to day, as the work goes along. 
The architect must be able to value the work as 
erected and keep a safe balance in certifying 
payments, and should be able, in case of any 
default on the part of contractors, to take over 
the work and conduct it to a suecessful conclu 
These 
and are better 
understood than other items of the architect’s 
service, and 


sion without material loss to the owners. 


items are matters of business 


are worthy of consideration in 
choosing an architect. 


Fifth, Experience: 


the four items just discussed develop is experi 


The source out of which 


ence. The extent of that experience depends 


upon the architect’s opportunities, his source of 
information, and the uses made of these oppor 
tunities. That experience will be reflected in 
his buildings and the handling of his work. In 
work as complicated as the best school work is, 
the experience of the architect under considera- 
tion can be investigated with profit to the owner 
about to- build. 

The work outlined in the five items constitutes 
the main features of the architect’s 
Whether the service is rendered by an individ- 
ual or an organization, the architect must domi- 
nate the and the 
elements into a unit as to policy and purposes. 

A Suggestion to School Boards 

And now a word about owners—in particular 
boards of education and school officials who have 
the responsibility of providing accommodations 
and conducting the schools. 


service. 


whole coordinate various 


In an experience 
running over several years, I have met various 
boards, With members from many lines of occu- 
pation inisters, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
bankers, mechanics and others), and in these 
various members I have seen those who were 
dominated by, and have thought in terms of some 
single feature in the problem or some department. 
thought 

Other 


members have discussed the matter in a broad 


well 
out scheme comprising all departments. 


rather than a desire to secure a 


way and wanted information, which they had a 
right to get, on many subjects and have kept in 
mind the gene ral result. 

I have known boards who consulted with and 
worked in harmony with their superintendent, 
and I have seen boards who have ignored the 
superintendent entire!) 
grams. I bave met many s iperintendents, keen 
and thoroughly alive to the 


in their building pro- 


needs of their com- 
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munity, and I have met those who could not 
read blueprints nor visualize the building pro- 
But in nearly all 
these instances I feel these board members and 
officials their efforts to 


serve their communities well. A few exceptions 


posed in those blueprints. 


have been sincere in 
to this rule have occurred, due to a variety of 
causes which need not be mentioned and which 
I leave to your imagination. But these in 
stances have been extremely rare, and my rela 
tions with the boards and school officials have 
been very pleasant. 

The choice of an architect will depend very 
much upon the desires of the owner and what 
is dominant in his mind. If the major consid 
eration is to build a beautiful building without 
much regard to anything else, the result can be 
quite correctly forecast; the architectural sales 
man who can most completely fill the eye will be 
the winner. If the 


understanding of 


owner, 


the 


owing to lack of 


architeect’s work, is in 


clined to bargain as in a business transaction, 


the size oft commission asked will have 


But. 


great 
we ight. f the owner has iti mind a build 


ing suited to a purpose 


with the proper atten 


tion to the design, for 


and 
construction, with the business of contracts and 


appearance sane 


payments, supervision, ete., well taken care of. 


and value received for money expended, a real 
i ffort to choose an architect seems probable. 
A Recommendation 

Now how ean you go about it all? I reeom 
mend that you spend some time and money in 
seelng buildings of arehitects you are consider 
ing but independently of the architects, and take 
your superintendent with you. The buildings 
and will show for themselves. 
You will know at onee whether the buildings you 


appointments 


see are acceptable as to exterior design, and 
know it far better than from any pictured repre 
sentation of the building or proposed building. 
See the active members of the boards of educa 
tion you visit, and find out from them how their 
work has been handled from the standpoint of 


contracting, supervision, and business capacity 


to vare for the owner’s interests, and learn the | 


cost and the accommodation given. In_ the 
meantime, your superintendent can find out the 
architect’s ability to cooperate fully with the 
school administration during preparation of 
plans and how the buildings work out as to 
accommodation and ease of administration, pro- 
After this kind of an 
make vour choice, keeping in 
mind the result you wish to obtain 


vision for extension, ete. 
investigation, 
a building 
constructed for school purposes providing for al] 
requirements in a sane and attractive way with- 
out disregarding the economy so essential jp 
these days of large demands and high costs. 

[ have talked sanity and economy with beauty 
in building. I can see no reason why good de- 
The fact 


that a building is sane and economical does not 


sign and economy cannot go together. 


of necessity say that it shall be ugly, nor does * 


it follow that a beautiful building cannot be 
sane and economieal. 


and 


I have emphasized sane 


economical building because I 


believe it 
necessary. Many districts I know are unable to 
finanee the buildings they badly need and others 


have mortgaged the future beyond their legiti- 


mate bonding capacity for amounts which wil] 
require several years to pay up. In the mean- 
time school demands increase and additional 
accommodations are needed, with no funds to 
meet the demand. Sanity and economy will 
help; wise administration will help; and it 
should be the aim of architects and administra 
tors to give time to the matter of maximun 


space and use of the buildings. Under present 
building eosts and conditions you ean look for 
little help. It is up to the architects and school 
men to eliminate extravagance (even though it 
be in the name of beauty) and waste to ge 
greater use of the buildings, and hence my atti 
tude in the matter and my plea for sanity and 
economy today for the interest of the present 
and future. Consider sanity and economy witl 


beauty for sanity, economy, and beauty cai 


dwell as friends in the same structure. 


School Building Programs 1925-1926 


Summaries of Activities in 197 Cities 


\LABAMA 

BIRMINGILAM ALA.—A total of $38,500,000 was 
voted in May, 1924, for school building construction 
The estimated amount involved in present schoolhouse 
construction is $2,175,000, with $1,325,000 for new con 
struction to be started during the year 1926 

MOBILE, ALA.—The estimated total amount in- 
volved in schoolhouse construction now in progress 
for the year 1925-1926 is $750,000. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The total amount available 
for the present school building program is $1,000,000, 
with the amount now involved in schoolhouse 
struction set at $110,000. No new construction 
has been planned as yet for the year 1926. 

ARKANSAS 
ARK.—No building program has 
planned as yet and no new construction work 
has been contemplated for the year 1926 

CALIFORNIA 

ALAMEDA, CALIF.—No bond issue is planned for 
the year 1926. A bond issue for $750,000 was passed 
in 1923: one for $250,000 in 1924, and one for $375.000 
in 1925. 

FRESNO, 
voted in 


con- 
work 


FORT SMITH, 


been 


CALIF.—A bond issue of $1,800,000 was 
November last, and new construction work 
for the year 1926 will require an expenditure of about 
$600,000. The estimated total amount of 
struction is $60,000 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—The total amount 
in the present building program is $5,000,000. 
construction work is planned for 1926 
total amount now involved in current 
$1,042,142 


current con 


involved 
No new 
The estimated 
construction is 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF During the winter and 
spring of 1924, the school district completed the ex 


penditure of a bond issue amounting to $17,600,000 for 
the erection of new buildings, land and equipment. 
The district was later confronted with another serious 


housing problem and it became necessary to have 
another bond issue. The amount was fixed at $34,600, 
000 and the election took place in June, 1924. Since 
the money first became available in November, 1924, 


one or more contracts have been let each week for 
school buildings ranging from $50,000 to $600,000 each 
School building work completed July 1, 1925, 
had a total value of $2,302.564, while school buildings 
at present in course of total of 


$6,861,180. New started 


since 


construction 
construction 


cost a 
work to be 


during the year 1925-1926 will reach an expenditure ¢ 
$8,776,920 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—The schools have a bond iss 
of $9,600,000, with school construction now in progres 
amounting to $1,268,000. The amount of building wort 
planned for the year 1926 is approximately $1,700,080 

PASADENA, CALIF.—The total amount involved ii 
the present building program is approximately $3,000, 
000. The total amount of new construction to b 
started in 1926 is $447,500, to be divided between om 
junior high school, one senior high school, two ee) 
mentary schools and an administration building. Tb 
estimated amount of schoolhouse construction n0¥ 
under way is $1,844,239, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—The school district has ju 
completed a building program involving an expendi 
ture of approximately $2,000,000. The estimated tot 


amount of schoolhouse construction now in progre® 
is $400,000. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—The total amount ° 


the present building program is $13,375,000, of whid 

$2,630,000 represent the cost of school sites. The cé 

of buildings now under construction is $4,734,085 
The building program will continue through the ye) 
1926 and will involve the erection of school building) 
to cost $4,900,000. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—The school district has J®§ 
completed the expenditure of $950,000 for lands, bull : Y 
ings and equipment for two junior high schools. a 
new construction is contemplated for the year 1926. 9 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—The school district dur 
the past summer completed a building program invol 
ing an expenditure of one and one-quarter milli 
dollars. No new construction work is planned fot 
least two years 

COLORADO 


DENVER, COLO.—The total amount of the pre 


a 


school building program is $8,750,000, while the t™% 


amount involved in present schoolhouse construeti 
is $2,750.000.- New construction work to be stateyy 


during 1926 will probably reach an expenditure "Ges 


$300,000. i? 
PUEBLO, COLO.—The total amount of the chore 
building program is $600,000, with the total amot 
involved in present schoolhouse construction est 
mated at $75,000. No new construction is planned 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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When a community doubles its population 
within a decade, the public school is more than 
likely to be the first civic institution to feel the 
consequences. But in the case of such increase 
as fell to the lot of Wichita Falls, Texas, in the 
ten years prior to the census of 1920—a growth 
of from 8,000 to 52,000—the greatest foresight 
is needed to provide adequate educational 
facilities on which, in thé last analysis, all 
substantial growth must rest. 

That this burgeoning community has kept 
itself abreast of the great onward movement in 
public education, is evidenced by the enthusiasm 
with which every stratum of society joined in 
the project of erecting and equipping the new 
junior college building. The story of this high 
school-college is an index to the community 
spirit which is building up a significant cultural 
and commercial center of the future. The new 
building, which is modern to the last detail, 
affords accommodation for the three upper years 
high school, and the first and second years 
of college, the college courses being coordinate 
with those of the University of Texas. The 
plan vf combining senior high school with 
junior college was inaugurated by Superin 
tendent Lee Clark and his board of education in 
1921-22. 


cational program developed during the present 


The school was completed and its edu 


administration. 
The Building—Its Architecture 

The exterior design of the Wichita Falls 
school is characterized by dignity, repose, 
strength, with accent notes of classical detail. 
Its beauty is to be found in the symmetry and 
nobility of its mass, its directness and sim- 
plicity. Its charm, a quality not usually found 
in austere public buildings, may be traced to 
the broken color and pattern of the brick work, 
by means of which the architect has achieved 
a rich and varied texture. The dominating 
central entrance is of limestone, terminating in 
the columns of arched windows and an open 
parapet. The flanking decorative panels in the 
projecting wings serve, by contrast, to enhance 
the beauty of the varicolored brick. 

The time has gone by when communities are 
content with efficiency and economy alone, in 
their schools. It has been demonstrated that a 
beautiful building calls for no additional ex 
pense. Architectural beauty is not a matter of 
superadded ornament, but rather the reverse. 
A world-wide knowledge of precedent, together 
with the ability to adapt past achievement to 
the needs of the modern American school, this 
is the necessary equipment of the architect who 
would combine beauty with economy and eff- 





The New Senior High School- Junior College at Wichita Falls, Texas 


William B. Ittner, Architect, and Dr. J. W. Cantwell, Superintendent of Schools 





AUDI'FORIUM (SEATING CAPACITY 1500), WICHITA 


FALLS JUNIOR COLLEGE, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


William B, Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


ciency. When it is considered that an attractive 
building need cost no more than an ugly one, 
we are constrained to ask why there are not 
more beautiful school buildings. Even today, 
hundreds of schools are being erected that are 
as archaic in design and as barren of charm as 
those of the old Quincey and Laneasterian school 
periods. 

The interior decoration of the Wichita Falls 
junior college is as simple and restrained as is 
its exterior treatment. Some idea of the in 
terior handling is revealed by the illustrations 
of auditorium, library, ete. In every instance, 
adaptability to use has been given first consid 
eration, whether mat brick or glazed tile were 
demanded; but always the satisfying effect to 
the eye has been kept in mind. The gymnasium 
and the well equipped shop for manual training 
are fittingly austere. On the other hand, the 
rooms devoted to the teaching of home econom 
ics are calculated to set a high standard of 
combined beauty and economy for the future 
home makers of Texas. 

One of the most important features of the 
junior college is its extensive art collection, for 
which a fitting background had to be provided. 
Within six months after completion, the school 


26 iti ie 


CAFETERIA, WICHITA FALLS JUNIOR COLLEGE, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
(More than a thousand students are fed here daily.) 
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was a veritable museum. Private individuals 
vied with civic organizations in bringing to the 


Never 


in the history of publie school building has there 


school a wealth of suitable art objects. 


been manifest a greater enthusiasm for beauty, 
a more spontaneous spirit of coordination for 
the achieving of a supreme effect, than that 
which was and still is evidenced by Wichita 
Falls. 

The functioning agency in this emphasis-on 
beauty movement is the local art committee, 
working in cooperation with the superintendent 
of schools. The actual work of the committee 
has been of an advisory nature, in that it has 
conecreted and organized a wide range of seat 
tered efforts, assisted in making selections, and 
directed the final distribution and installation. 
The approximate cost of paintings and statuary 
already donated is $20,000. 
original oil paintings by American artists; ten 


There are twelve 


reproductions of famous pictures, one large 
mural decoration; several marble and bronze 
originals, in addition to an extensive collection 
of casts of the classic sculptures from Athens 
and Rome; a beautiful Rookwood fountain with 
finishings; twelve Galloway pottery urns, and an 
To this 
list may be added, fittingly, a concert grand 
the latter to be in- 


exhibition case of Rookwood pottery. 


piano, and a pipe organ 
stalled in the near future. 
The Site 
The junior college occupies a commanding 
site, with thirteen acres of ground for its front- 
age of 700 feet, and approximately eight acres 
for athletic purposes at the rear. 


The Building Plan 

The real test of a successful school plant lies 
in the service efficiency of the building plan, 
viz.: its adaptability to instruction purposes, 
the diversification of educational facilities to 
serve the educational program, the correct ar 
rangement and correlation of instruction quar 
ters and, of paramount importance, its provision 
for cireulation, lighting, heating and ventila 
tion. 

The pupil capacity of the Wichita Falls schoo] 
is 1,500. The total cost, without equipment, is 
$550,000, giving a per pupil cost of $366.66. A 
recapitulation of the 


follows : 


educational facilities 
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Standard gymnasiums. 

Open-air gymnasium on roof. 
Normal-sized classrooms. 

Library (with two work and conference 
rooms). 


tw 
— DO 


2 Study rooms. 

4 Science laboratories, with conservatory and 
work rooms. 

2 Art rooms. 

3 Commercial rooms. 

4 Home-making laboratories for girls, with 
model apartment. 

1 Music and lecture room. 

1 Auditorium. 

1 Cafeteria, with separate dining room. 

7 Administration rooms. 


The auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
1,500, includes a gymnasium-stage. The girls’ 
gymnasium, on the same level, is separated by 
a soundproof folding partition. This makes 
possible the expansion of the stage to the full 
width of the gymnasium. 
The library study group is unusually com 
plete, and is noteworthy in its interior treat 
ment. The main room of the library accommo 
dates 72 pupils. It is provided with a work 
room for the librarian, and a conference room 
for small groups of students working on spe 
cial problems. At the two sides of the library 
are study rooms, each with a capacity of 100. . 
Thus the three main rooms afford accommoda 
tions for 272 pupils per period, which ought to 
constitute ample facilities for a 1,500 pupil x 
school. The library has been endowed by two 
wealthy citizens. It can, therefore, be main- 






































Wm. B. Ittner, Ar 




















-hitect, St. Louis, Mo 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR COLLEGE, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
Voelcker & Dixon, Associate 


tained indefinitely as a progressive circulating and is equipped for visual instruction. It can, 
library. on occasion, be used as a small auditorium. An 


The art corridor, for exhibition purposes, is eXtra entrance from one of the side vestibules 
located adjacent to the art rooms. A plan of renders it convenient for use by the community. 
correlation with the print shop has been de- The cafeteria will nominally accommodate 500 
veloped. A music and speaking room, with tables. It is planned to function with the audi- 


seating capacity for 120, includes a model stage torium and gymnasium. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Wr B Architect, St. Louis, 


Its location, on the 








RO 
WICHITA FALLS 


aa 
“ 


Architects, Wichita Falls, Texas 


ground floor, and its direct outside entrances 
add to its convenience for out-of-school uses. 
A separate dining room adjoins the cafeteria 
kitchen. 

From this outline it may be seen that the 
Wichita Falls junior college is not merely an 
educational institution. It is a civie nucleus 
around which the culture of northern Texas is 
destined to prow. 
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Mo. Voelcker & Dixon, Associate Architects, Wichita Falls, Texas 
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Cooperative School Building Survey 


in a Small City 


Dr. C. M. Reinoehl, Department of School Administration, University of Arkansas 


A cooperative plan for determining scien 
tifically the school building needs in a small city 
was developed by a group of students in the 
University of Arkansas investigating problems 
in school administration during the school year 
of 1924-1925. The group was impressed with 
the fact that there are many school buildings 
which are crowded beyond reasonable capacity 
and that necessary funds to meet the cost of 
buildings to satisfy immediate needs are not 
These 
facts appeared applicable to the University city 
of Fayetteville. The loeal 
therefore, used as a laboratory for working out 


easily secured in some communities. 


community was, 
the plan and carrying the group project to com 
pletion. It is an easy matter to adapt the plan 
for use in any smaller city. This is a report on 
the details of the plan. 


The Problem 


By what cooperative plan may the exact 
school building needs in a small city be seven 
tifically det rmine d? 

Several minor problems are naturally sug 


gested. It is assumed that the solution of the 


problem be undertaken by persons residing 


within the local community, but who shall par 


ticipate in the building survey and how may 
cooperative effort be organized for effective 


work? In what ways may teachers, 


pupils and 
others connected with the schools be used to ad 
What duties shall each 
What facts about the 


; . ; 9 
vantage in the survey‘ 


perform / schools and the 


community are needed to solve the problem? 
What bul d ng program 1s naturally suggested 


by the facts? What factors determine the last 
What 


shall he recomine nded for ipproval ¢ 


steps to be taken in solving? program 


Ilow may 


grengral acceptance of this program be secured / 
Preliminary Plans 
Che first step in the solution of the problem 


s to determine what information is needed. It 


was found that the facts most valuable in solv 


ing grouped themselves around four leading 
topies. 
Populati nm Facts. It is neeessarvy to know 


something about the growth of population and 
The size and 
location of buildings is influenced by the dis 


its relation to school enrollment. 


tribution of population and direction of growth 


in the eltyv. Facts about school census and el 


rollment for several years past are needed to 
estimate the building space required in the 
future. 

School Plant. Many things must be know: 


about the present school buildings—their num 


ber, size, relative location, capacity, condition, 


adequacy, and other factors influencing the 
solution of the problem. 
Curriculum Needs. A valuable and neces 


sary addition to the facts that should be known. 
have to do with the present course of study, the 


subjects taught and their relation to subjects 
that should be 


ent standards. 


I nancial 


taught in accordance with pres 
Aspects. A comparative study of 
condition and of future 
tor securing school funds must be 


the city’s financial 
Possibilities 
made before 
be fully and 
ceptance cer 
4 problem of 


Anot 


any school building program can 
intelligently determined or its ac 

ired. The city’s ability to pay is 
vital importance. 

er step in the preliminary plans con 
nizing the workers for collecting the 


necessar nformation. 


The natural and logical 
€ survey within the school system 


perintendent; however, some other 


directo) 
ig the ( 


Wise 


erprising local leader may be chosen 





as director. A committee of teachers, perhaps 
one from each school, may constitute the survey 
staff. To this may be added a few representa- 
tive citizens, perhaps officials in certain school 
For each build- 
ing there should be a sub-committee of teachers 
to collect and submit information from the ward 
school district or immediate section of the city. 
The help of older pupils may be utilized in col- 
leeting data by a house to house canvass. A few 
preliminary meetings of all the principal work- 
ers are needed to organize a working body and 
perfect plans for conducting the survey investi 


or community organizations. 


gation. 
Collecting Data 

For the colleetion of facts a city school dis 
triet map and several survey blanks are needed. 
Streets and city blocks need to be located accu- 

A large map should be made showing 
block, and public 
huilding. At should be 
made of each ward school district or section of 
The blocks in each ward should then 


rately. 


every street, schoolhouse, 


least one such map 
the city. 
he numbered, beginning at a central point and 
numbering outward. This is needed to direct 
the block survey and check on completeness and 
An additional map so pre 


on school-ward 


accuracy of reports. 


pared and sectioned or cut 
houndary lines provides a valuable working map 
for each school. 


Block 


nformation 


blanks are needed in collecting 
bloek. The 


ill Favetteville accompanies this 


Survey 


from each one pre 


}) ired for se 


explanation of plans. 


CITY BLOCK SURVEY CARD 
Ward No Block No 
North South East-West 
Directions 
1 Draw line and cross out part not needed, if biock 
is longer than wide 
Write street names on sides of block 
Draw lines for lots showing their shape and rela 
tive location 
$ Write Code Letters on lots 
\ Vacant lot 
B—Business lot only 
Rh —Residence lot, occupied dwelling 
VR—Vacant-residence lot inoeccupied dwelling 
tR- -Business-residence lot, including hotels 
rooming houses 
’B—Publie building, as school, church, library 


ete 
Write figure before R or BR for number of families 
if more than For example, 2 apartments oc 
ipied, 2R 


6. Write letter and figure after R or BR for 


one 


a Number residing in dwelling (a ) 
bh Number belonging to family (b ) 
Number younger than 21 (c ) 
d Number younger than 6 (ce ) 

7. Give Block Summary, Total No. of lots, V 
KB R ’ BR PB 


; : so Tr 
Total living on Block, White 
lotal number of families. White 
Number under 21, White 
Number under 6, White 


, Colored. 

, Colored 
Colored... 
Colored. 

One of the larger children of a school may be 
assigned the problem of gathering the informa 


tion for one block. Modifications may be made 
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to survey large or irregularly shaped areas often 
found outside of corporate limits, but within 
district limits. The block survey gives a prac- 
tical problem for pupils participating and sup- 
plies needed information concerning the popula- 
tion and its distribution. 

Building score cards, such as the Strayer- 
Englehardt Score Cards for city schools, used 
at Fayetteville, are needed to collect data on 
the school plant. The building principal should 
information about site, play- 
ground, landscape and lawn, building dimen- 
sions, corridors, stairways and other conditions 
outside of classrooms. The teachers should 
submit facts about the classrooms. In the local 
survey a classroom teacher’s and a principal’s 
blank were prepared, the information requested 
including all items on the seore card dealing 
with numbers and measurements. The collec- 
tion of this information formed practical pro- 


secure school 


ject work for pupils in the upper grades. A 
of the teacher’s blank 
loeally is ineluded with this statement of plans. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER'S BLANK 
Date bee 


copy classroom used 


0s saan ces nn Ine. 
GUGRNE, coccccs 
Average daily attend 


1 Pupils: Enrollment 


ance last month Number within 1 mile 
of school . 1 to 2 miles from school......... 
over miles ° ° 
2. Room Length ft.; width... ft.; height 
ft floor area.. sq. ft.; Cubiture 
cu. ft 
Walls Color finish (wood, plaster, 
ete.) ° ° 
i Windows Number on East side , West. 
North South ; on left of pupils.. 
right rear front vs 
Width of window glass - oe -in., length 
ft ..ip No. windows this size 
Give number and dimensions of windows of differ 
ent size, if any No | ere ; 
width Total glass area sq. ft 
No. windows with shades without. coos 
color of shades roller or adjust 
ible : 
Front wall to first window ines in., 
height of windows from floor yr in., 
ceiling to top of windows above casing... ft 
in 
Blackboards. Kind height from 
floor in., width Misistecneen * 
length eer ..in., area 2. 8 
iF Seats and Desks Number single , double 
Pupil capacity Number ad 
justable non-adjustable (each double desk 
counted as two) Number sizes non 
adjustable 
7 Clock in room Electric lights....... Tr 
book closet bulletin or display board 
Does room door swing in or out? 


Reports on school building facts thus col- 
lected are submitted to the local representative 
of the central committee. The next problem is 
to actually seore the building based on the in- 
formation at hand. All the information avail 
able and required for the Strayer-Englehardt 
Score Card, if this card is used, should now be 
placed on the card, and enough copies prepared 
for the committee of three to five teachers (or 
other persons) selected to score the building. 
This committee will gather any additional in- 
formation needed, such as on heating, ventila- 
tion, janitor service, and score the building 
The consensus of judgments be 
comes the score for the building. 
is finally 


independently. 
A score card 
prepared containing complete and 
the building. A 
is also made of the block 
These reports are prepared by the sub- 
committee for each school and submitted to the 
staff, with al! 
ecards and working sheets. 

The staff avail 
able still other facts, their number and nature 
upon their 


accurate information about 


summarized report 


survey. 


survey together original score 


survey will need to have 


depending value in determining 


building needs. Data bearing on the growth 


and trend of the total population may be secured 


from such sources as the United States and 


other census reports, issuance of dwelling per 
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mits and number of votes, cast by wards in 


majority campaigns. Comparative data with 
other cities of approximately the same size may 
There should be available in the 


office 


school census and school enrollment by grades 


be available. 
superintendent’s data concerning — th 
and ages for the past ten years or more. 

Other school data, such as the cost of schoo! 
buildings and equipment, year of construction 
and bonded indebtedness, should also be avail 
able in the office of the superintendent. An 
analysis of receipts and expenditures of schoo! 
funds for five consecutive years should be made 
and this compared with standards, item by item, 
to see if the school dollar has been wisely ex 
pended. An adjustment in expenditures may 
mean larger amounts available for school build 
ings and equipment. A_ earefully prepared 
budget along standard lines often means the 
saving of funds otherwise expended for less 
necessary things. 

The survey staff must also collect informa 
tion regarding the school curriculum, now and 
in the past. What subjects have been studied 
or courses offered in each of the twelve grades 
in the publie schools can be easily and quickls 
determined. These may be compared with the 
present-day standards for a modern elementary 
and high school, the deficiencies noted, and the 
desirable changes determined. 


The Building Program 
With facts about the population, the present 
school plant, the course of study, and the school 
funds at hand the survey committee is in posi- 
tion to determine the exact building needs and 
to work out a building program based upon 
these findings. This program should be reason- 
ably progressive and forward looking, be based 
on facts properly evaluated and interpreted, and 
planned to meet building needs as they arise 
five or ten years in the future. The extent to 
which the existing school plant meets immedi- 
ate needs, in what ways adequate provision has 
been made, wherein the present buildings are 
deficient, in what direction relief from conges 
tion is most needed, and other facts and prob 
lems of this nature must be considered before 
ideas of real value and meaning in program con 

struction can properly take shape. 


Another important factor entering into the 
proposed building program is the ability of the 


city to meet the expense. 


Those recommended should be permitted by 


“ERPS 


al 





CORRIDOR, BEVERLY NIGH ‘HOO! 
BEVERLY, M 


Various methods of 
paying for school buildings must be known. 
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state law, be sanely economical, and still make 
available as nearly as possible the funds needed 


to eare for the program as recommended. Such 


a program and plan for carrying it out makes a 
strong appeal and is most likely to win public 
approval. 
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BEVERLY, MASS. Adden & Parker, Architects, Boston, Mas 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOI 



































The Beverly High 
School 


fhe commodious new high school recently 
completed at Beverly, Mass., is the result of a 
recognized need on the part of the school author 
ties and careful and persistent planning on the 
part of the superintendent, the building com 





mittee and the architects both associate and con 
» <.lting. The need of a new building was first 
broached in 1911, but due to certain unfavorable 
conditions, the matter was allowed to rest until 
1921 when the proposition was again revived 
inder more favorable circumstances. A _ peti- 
tion for a special loan was filed in the state 
legislature and later a bill authorizing the city 
to borrow $750,000 for the erection of a high 
school, furnishing the same, and providing a 
© site was signed by the governor of the state. 
The site purchased is located at the junction of 
two streets and contains more than seven acres 
f ground. 

At the beginning of the project, a special 
committee of three consisting of C. E. Ober, H. 
A. MacDonald and W. W. Laws was appointed 
to take charge of the details in connection with 
the erection of the building. A special archi- 
tectural competition was conducted to procure 
the best architectural service, and Mr. L. S. 
Couch of Boston, was secured as professional 
adviser to the school board and the building 
committee. The program for the competition 
was put into operation in March, 1922, and on 
May 5th, Messrs. Adden & Parker, of Boston, 
were selected as the winning architects and 
iwarded the appointment as the architects of 
the new building. The drawings of the archi- 
tects were later submitted to Mr. William B. 
Ittner of St. Louis, for criticism and sugges 
tions for improvement, and were again revised, 
the final drawings being completed and ready 
for bids on December 15th. Contracts for the 
building were awarded in February, 1923, and 
the work on the site was begun late in March of 
the same year. 

The building conforms to a certain extent to 
the outline of the site, the front facing the apex 
formed by the junction of the two streets; the 
sides are parallel to the two streets and the rear 
forms a connecting link between the sides and 
the gymnasium section which projects to the 
iorth. It is adaptable to future expansion 
through the extension of the side sections to the 
rear. A large light court in the center of the 
building provides light for interior rooms and 
the auditorium. 

The building on the north side is devoted to 
shops. The exteriors of both buildings are of 
ed water-struck brick, with east stone trim- 
nings designed in simple adaptation of the 
Georgian Colonial style. , 

The main entrance of the building is flanked 
vith a broad flight of steps leading to three 
doorways flanked by columns two stories in 
height. Friezes over the main entrance contain 
nseriptior giving historical facts about the 
school and a 
irieze 
School.” 





statement of its purpose. One 
tains the words “Beverly High 
: Supplementing the main entrance are 
ee our other entrances; two other entrances in the 
m rear lead to the bieyele and unpacking and book 


re rye TY 


ip I n in the basement section of the 
uilding 
The n entrance leads to a vestibule, the 
¢ lls of y ch are rusticated cast stone of a 
lor, with a dark green marble base, 
lored cement tile. In the center 
ills are bronze tablets, one giving 
erning the planning and erection 
ne | ding and the other inseribed with 
t m Washington and Lincoln. 
ng m the vestibule is the lobby, the 


ra 1 t rity 


es el iting point of the building. From 
Mass 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BEVERLY, MASS 
Adden & Parker, Architects, Boston, Mass 
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ABOVE (LEFT) CAFETERIA 


BEVERLY HIGH 
it open the auditorium, the gallery staircase and 
corridors leading to other parts of the building. 
Close at hand are the administrative offices, the 
principal’s office, the retiring 
The lobby is panelled in oak, treated 
with pilasters and the floor is of the same tile 
used in With the exception of 
the cafeteria, the remainder of the first floor is 
the department. The 
which is the the 
building is provided with full equipment for 


and teachers’ 


rooms. 
the vestibule. 
commercial 


devoted to 
cafeteria located in rear of 
preparing and serving lunches and is arranged 
to take care of 1,500 students in a short time. 

The second floor is devoted to the academic 
department. At the rear is the library, with a 
work room at one end and four small research 
rooms at the other, and two large study rooms 
closely connected with the library by means of 
short corridors. Study rooms and library afford 
accommodations for 90 pupils each. 

At the front of the building, in the second 
story, are two other special rooms, a matron’s 
room with waiting room and toilet, and a nurses’ 
room with restroom and toilet. 

The third story is devoted to science, drawing 
and arts. It 
study room for 90 pupils, located directly above 


domestic contains also another 
one of the second-story study rooms and a large 
room over the library for lockers or music. 

The assembly room is so located that it may 
be used for community purposes with a mini 
mum of disturbance to the remainder of the 
From the main lobby the floor slopes 
the 


building. 


to the front of stage: dances and other 


(RIGHT) GYMNASIUM BELOW LEFT ENTRANCE 
SCHOO! BEVERLY, MASS Adden & Parker Architects 
scnool Tunetions requiring Tree thoor space are 
held inn tha eViInnasiuMm Ihe tloor of the audi 


torlum ls eranolithiec,. painted with a cement 


Steps at the right and left of the stage 


lead to the rear 


coating. 


eorridor, cafeteria and gvm 


nasium. Doors beneath the gallery on the side 
walls open to the light courts and thence to the 
side corridors. he gallery floor is of wood on 
a steel frame, with a projection booth in the 


The 


and electrical 


motion pictures. 
a fly 


other apparatus sufficient to provide for and de 


rear for stage is 


equipped with gallery and 
velop the dramatic work which holds an impor- 
tant the program. An 


arrangement is provided through which the full 


place in school 


width of the rear corridor can be thrown on the 
stage by sliding back the panel work at the rear. 
The hall seats 800 persons in the main floor and 
500 in the gallery. 

The gymnasium can be entirely shut off from 
the main building and used for community pur 
In close connection are offices, 
toilet 
for physical instructors, for both boys and girls. 
70 feet 


a reinforced canvas 


poses if desired. 


examination rooms and accommodations 


The gymnasium is 65 feet by and is 
divided in the middle by 
curtain which may be raised or lowered as occa 
sion requires, and forming separate gymnasiums 
for boys and girls. 

The first 
struction ; 


floor is of reinforced conerete con 


the stairs are of steel and concrete, 


enclosed with metal'and glass smoke screens; 


corridors throughout the building and the audi- 


torium of fireproof construction and 


stage are 


CORRIDOR 


(RIGHT) SHOWERS 
Boston, Mass 


the stage also has an asbestos curtain. As an 
additional precaution, practically all rooms com 
nect together and also with the staircases 80 
that in case of em rrenecy, escape is possible by 
way of the rooms. The building is well lighted 
throughout. The first-story corridors and the ‘ 


walls of the main staircase have tile dados, else- 
corridor floors are of ‘ 
linoleum, while classroom floors are of wood; 
clothing lockers for the pupils are of metal, re 
cessed in the corridor walls. There are fout 
toilet rooms on each floor; the floors are of flint 
tile, the walls are painted, and partitions are @ 


where they are of canvas; 


siate, 

The book storage and bicycle rooms occupy 
basement space directly under the two cafeteria 
lunch rooms. Opposite the front entrance and 
near the book room is an electric freight elew# 
tor serving the three upper floors. 

The industrial department is placed outside § 
the main school, in a building of the modem@g 
The department is well lighted 
autome | 
bile repair, painting, printing, and for instru@ “ 


faetory type. 


and has accommodations for woodwork, 


tors’ quarters. 

The heating system provides four boilers for 
supplying heat for present needs and space fay 
two additional boilers when required. Fans i 
the stage section of the building supply fresh a i 
to the classrooms and assembly hall, and exhaul 
fans on the roof take the foul air from the clast 





rooms and lockers each on a separate system 
Coal bunkers below grade allow coal to be 
(Concluded on Page 164) 
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THE WICHITA FALLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND HIGH SCHOOL, WICHITA 
FALLS, TEXAS. 


WM. B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO 


VOELCKER & DIXON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


The Entrance (left) is a modest adaptation of 
classic detail which serves to emphasize the varied 
colored texture of the brick. 


Mass 


The Library (below) is endowed by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Snider, prominent citizens of Wichita Falls. 


MASS 
Boston, 


 & 
arker, Architects, 


Adden & P 





ENTRANCE DETAIL, THE LIBRARY. 
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(See Page 59.) 
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\BOVE: (LEFT) AUDITORIUM; (RIGHT) LUNCH ROOM KITCHEN. BELOW: (LEFT) AUTOMOBILE SHOP; (RIGHT) WOODWORKING SHOP 


| HIGH SCHOOL, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(See Page 59.) 
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TUSCAN SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS, NEWARK 












MONTROSE SCHOOL, 


GUILBERT & BETELLE, 
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ARCHITECTS, NEWARK, N. J. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL, MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS, NEWARK, N. J 
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JEFFERSON  SCHOOI 


New Grade School 
Buildings of South 
Orange and 
Maplewood, N. J. 


James O. Betelle of the Firm of Guilbert 
& Betelle, Architects 


The Village of South Orange and the Town 
ship of Maplewood, New Jersey, are two sepa 
rate municipalities. They are entirely inde 
pendent of each other, but the direction of their 
educational affairs is vested in a single board 


of education. In this respect the situation is 


rather unique, but it has worked out to the 


advantage of all parties concerned. 


This board of education is composed of nine 
trustees, elected to office for terms of three 


years, three members elected each year. The 
board elects its own officers and is organized 
for work in committees of three as follows: 
Teachers, Buildings, Finance, Course of Study, 
Sites; and a committee of one on the Teachers’ 
Club. 3y having the chairman of the Sites 
Committee a member of the Building Com 
mittee, and the chairman of the Building Com 
mittee a member of the Sites Committee, the 
two committees are enabled to cooperate intelli 
gently and without undue loss of time. 
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MARSHALL SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J ity 
Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J. 
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A study of the needs of the district in the no home in the district will be more than one to 


matter of sites for new buildings was made two half mile from a school site. It has been the ha 


years ago and plots of land 


were purchased in locations so distributed that as the probable future need has been made mani § 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, MONTROSE SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J 


fest, and they now have sites which will prag@es: 
for the needs of the district for 


a period of twenty years. 


tically prov ide 


These two communities are typical American 
suburban villages with a very high type of citi- 
Most of the heads of the households 
are New York business men who commute daily 


zenship. 


to their offices in New York. 
The first building that was erected was the 


Marshall School. <A difficulty was en- 
countered in the purchase of the site and still 
greater obstacles had to be 
ity to erect the building. 


great 


overcome for author- 

This was due to a 
misunderstanding on the part of the citizens as 
to the type of building the board of education 
had in mind. The Marshall School is located 
in a very restricted and high class residential 
section and the neighbors had the idea that it 
was proposed to erect a square box of a build 
ing, which would be a detriment to the neigh- 
borhood. They only consented to the erection 
of the school after numerous meetings and after 
receiving the assurance of the board of educa 
tion that the school would be of a quality and 
type that would be in character with the homes 
which surround it. 

This first building was so successful, and the 
citizens were so well pleased with it, that three 
other buildings were erected directly thereafter 
Without opposition and 


with entire confidence 
that the n 


buildings would be a credit to the 
in which they The 
if these accompanying 
confidence of the citi- 


communities were located. 


photographs + 


buildings, 
show that the 
hot misplaced. 


this artiel ’ 
zens was 
South Orange and Maplewood are fast grow- 


Ing comn ities, and the school population has 


doubled thin the last eight vears, and will 
probal double again in the next ten years. 
With t] st increase in mind Mr. Henry W. 
Fost r, 1 uperintendent of schools, advocated 
the reor ition of the schools into a junior 
nigh vstem of the six three—three 
orgal This requires three different 
types dings: the first to contain the 
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ENTRANCE DETAII rUSCAN SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J 
Guilbert & Betelle Architect Newark, N. J 
kindergarten children and those of the first six While the present buildings contain approx) 
grades; the second to contain the seventh, eighth mately fourteen rooms and a_ kindergarten, 
and ninth year pupils and to be known as the besides an assembly hall and gymnasium, they 


junior high schools; the third to contain the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year students and 
to be known as the senior high school. 

The first and 
here illustrated, were to house the kindergarten 


four grade schools erected 
and the first six grades, and when the entire 
scheme is carried out there will be three junior 
high schools in different parts of the commun 
ity, two of which are now in operation in exist 
ing buildings, and the third yet to be built. 

As a climax to the school building program, 
the plans for a large senior high school are now 
being prepared and the building will be com 
pleted at a cost of $1,000,000 and will be ready 
for occupancy September, 1927. 


“re designed with i“ view of an ultimate 


capacity of twenty or more rooms as may be 


found necessary 


lhe 


attractive 


as the community grows. 
erected 


the 


edueation not only 


but 


hoard of 


buildings started right in 


tirst place by purchasing sites of large size, 
After obtain 


ing ample sites and erecting fine buildings they 


most of them around five acres. 
then employed well known landscape architects 
to develop the grounds and install shrubs, trees 
and plants, so that the school grounds are as 
attractive, if not more so, than the grounds of 
the homes whieh surround them. 

(Concluded on 


Page 164) 
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Economies in Constructing and Operating 


School Plants 


Homer P. Rainey, Ph.D., University of Oregon 


“A swimming pool will add only one per cent 
to the cost of a new high school building. For 
this would say that it should 
not become a part of the new high schools.” 


reason, no one 
This is the essence of an argument made in a 
recent public address by the superintendent of 
a large city school system. The position stated 
certainly needs a careful analysis, and a discus 
sion of the fundamental principles of economy 
in constructing and operating school plants. 
One of the 
tional resources is being made for school build 
ings. School 


rapidly in many cities and towns that building 


greatest demands upon educa- 


enrollment is inereasing so 
space cannot be provided fast enough to meet 
the needs. At the opening of the present school 
year there were 50,000 children in the city of 
Chicago for whom there was no building space. 
Other cities are facing a similar problem, which 
is, In many instances, very acute. Some cities 
are already bonded to their constitutional and 
statutory limits; tax rates are almost unbear- 


able, Many 


cities are forced to their financial limit to pro 


and there is no relief in sight. 
vide funds for current operating expenses, and 
have no means to provide for the increasing 
eapital costs of education. In the past when 
economies have become necessary the first re 
ductions have most generally been made in 
teacher’s salaries, and very little, if any, thought 
has been given to the possibilities of economiz 
Plant costs 


for construction and maintenance and operation 


ing on the capital side of the cost. 


are very generally neglected in studies of educa 
The 
that such costs are insignificant in amount, and 
that they 
negligible in 


tional finance. assumption seems to be 


recur so infrequently as to be 


constructing a financial policy 


This is a very grave error, because these costs 


are very regular in their demands. City popu 
lation and school attendance have been and are, 
that 
education for extensions is becoming the most 
difficult 


question of 


increasing so rapidly the capital cost of 


finance, The 
this field, 


problem of educational 


possible economies i! 


therefore, is a pertinent one. 
The first place for economy is in the initial 
Many 


The question should not be whether 


construction of the school plant. issues 
arise here. 
a swimming pool will cost one or two per cent in 
addition, but all ? 
large, expensive auditoriums which are used, in 
tew week / 
Do we need elaborate quarters for the board of 


is it needed at Do we need 


many instances, only a hours per 
education which meets for two hours monthly or 
semi-monthly as the case may be? Do we need 
large, expensively equipped gymnasiums? What 
about printing shops for courses in printing 
when not more than two per cent of our entire 


These 


with a 


population are engaged in that trade? 
are issues that cannot be disposed of 
Some of 
rooted deeply in our educational traditions and 


mere wave of the hand. them are 


philosophy. The time is at hand, nevertheless, 
when we must face frankly and seriously some 
of these issues in the light of present financial 
conditions. 

Two of these should be noted. 
The ratio of bonded debts to the value of school 


property is rising very decidedly.’ 


conditions 


The median 
percentage in 1910 was 12.1, in 1915, 21.6, and 
in 1920, 26.1. In ten 1920 this ratio 
was more than 50 per cent. These states were: 
Montana, New York, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 
~ 1Financial statistics of Publi 
p. 80, Publication of The Educat 


Macmillan, 1924. 
2Ibid. p. 68. 


states in 


Education in U. §S 
! Finance Inquiry, 


In the the last two named this ratio was above 
80 per cent. averages for entire 
It is evident, therefore, that there must 
be large numbers of districts which are bonded 
approximately to the full value of their school 
The other fact is that 
expenditures for the country as a 


These are 
states. 


educational 
whole each 
year exceed the educational revenues, thus leav- 


property. 


ing an annual deficit which results in a steady 
This deficit 
must be met by borrowed funds. This deficit 
increased from $14,490,115 in 1910 to $57,695.- 
541 in 1920. 
increased more than 400 per cent in the decade 
1910 to 1920. 
tions be justified. 


increase in the educational debt.? 


In many states the bonded debt 


The question is, can these condi- 
Could not these conditions be 
remedied by more economical policies of school 
construction ¢ 

Another important fact to be kept in mind is 
that the initial cost of a plant is not the only 
cost. A swimming pool may not add more than 
one per cent to the initial cost of a building, 
but it may add fifteen or twenty per cent to the 
cost of operating that plant. In other words, it 
may commit the district to an enterprise which 


The 


may become a heavy burden of expense. 


























































same may be the case for shops of various kinds, 


Another place for economy in constructing a 
school building is in the percentage of available 
classroom space. In the old one-room district 
school building this percentage was 100, 
Modern structures are not so fortunate in this 
respect. In a study made by the writer® this 
percentage was found for ten high schools in 
Illinois. The facts are given in Table 1. Gym- 
nasiums and laboratories are considered clags- 


room space. Libraries, auditoriums, corridors, 


gen 





ete., are considered non-classroom space. 

TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF CLASSROOM AND > 
NON-CLASSROOM SPACE IN TEN 

HIGH SCHOOLS 5 

School Classroom Non-Classroom | 
Elgin <— 51 49 
Cicero o's 61 39 
Maywood . 5s 42 
Waukegan . 45 5d 
Aurora, East Side is f2 
Aurora, West Side 6S 32 
Oak Park ne 44 
Kenilworth 62 38 
Harvey 49 31 
La Grange DD 45 
Average 55.3 44.7 


wo f 
what should be the ratio 
Who 
‘Cost of Education in Ten Illinois High Schools, A 


Doctor's thesis, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, August, 1924 


The question arises, 


of classroom to non-classroom space ¢ 
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One school is operating on only 45 per 
Another has 68 per cent. Is this wide 
Certainly 68 per cent is more 


knows ¢ 
cent. 

range necessary ‘ 
desirable, if it can be had without reducing the 
eficiency of the plan in 
This is a problem to be solved by school archi- 


some other respects. 
tects in conjunction with school executives. 

An administrative problem closely allied to 
the one above is, what use is being made of the 
Are 


rooms ¢ 


available classroom space? small classes 
Ilow much 
cubage is necessary per pupil? Should ceilings 
be nine or feet high? How 
classroom space per pupil needed is not known, 
Strayert of 
Columbia University says that each elementary 
child should have 200 cubic feet. The ratio of 


space-hours to pupil hours for the ten schools in 


heing housed in large 


fourteen much 


hut we have some estimates. Mr. 


Illinois is given in Table 2. 


SPACE-HOURS TO PUPIL- 


TABLE 2—RATIO OF 
HOURS IN NINE SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 
Ilarvey pean ene coe ° piesa i oo 
Aurora, East Side ; ‘ ‘ omadbnwe eas 822 
May wood = 
Elgin it 
Oak Park . ‘ : 593 
Kenilworth ca RAH 
Aurora, West Side.... 698 
Cicero baa ‘ 929 
La Grange . . 570 


If Mr. Straver’s estimates are 
schools are not getting more than 30 to 40 per 
the their plants. 
[his means, in most instances, that the build 


cent efficiency from use of 
ngs are so constructed that it is impossible to 
get the highest possible efficiency from them. 
In many cases the ceilings are so high that the 
necessary amount of cubage per child is impos 
sible to obtain and at the same time have sufh 


Also the class 


rooms in most buildings are built of almost uni- 


clent square-footage per child. 


form size, so that, if small classes are necessary 
in any subject, they necessarily have to be held 
the 
This results in a waste in cubage. 


in classrooms oftentimes twice required 


This 


but in a 


s1ze. 


may, to some, seem a small matter, 
large school system for a vear the waste result- 
ing from these conditions becomes considerable, 
and since most schoolhouses are used for more 
half a this 


mous in the life time of a building. 


than century waste becomes enor 


The above calculations were made using the 
length of the school day of each city 
No account has been taken of the fact 


that our school buildings are used for such short 


respec- 


tively. 


hours each day, for only five days each week, 
and for only nine months each year. There is 
the United 
that has so much money, or capital, invested as 


no business or industry in States 
is invested in school plants and that uses its 
plants for such a small percentage of the time. 
Schools open at nine and are out at four, with 
In the 
study referred to above the writer found some 


an hour off for lunch in many places. 


interesting facts about plant costs in this con 
The 


operation was reduced to a unit space-hour cost. 


nection, cost for plant maintenance and 
lhe unit found giving the most satisfactory cost 
figure is 1,000 ecubie yard-hours. This unit was 
obtained in each case by dividing the total plant 


cost for the vear by the total number of space 


hours used. The following table gives this unit 
cost for each sehool. 

TABLE 83—COST PER 1,000 CUBIC YARD-HOURS 
FOR PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 
riON FOR TEN SCHOOLS 
Oak Park 459 
Aurora, East Side 410 
Aurora, West Sids 443 
Maywood 445 
La Grange .710 
Kenilwort} 546 
larvey 576 
Elgin 533 
Cicero rrr 
Waukega; mr 
There are some inter sting facts in this table 
tor school executives. In the first place, there 
is a wide range in the unit cost. This range 


may be due t 


kind of h 


o several reasons: (1) the age and 


(2) the type and architecture 


ilding; 


iS . / oe ‘ ’ : . . 
Ey lhe ( 1 r City School Buildings—Straver &€ 
stir’ mrct a 7 
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of the building; (3) economy in expenditures; 
and (4) the amount of time the building is in 
use per day. Special attention is directed to the 
last stated. The school in this group 
having the lowest unit cost is the school which is 
building This 
This school is operating on a relay or 
period while the other 
schools are operating six, seven, or eight. Cicero 
is paying thirty-four cents per 1,000 cubie yard- 
hours for the use of its plant, while some of the 
others are paying twice that amount. That is 
what we would expect since the first cost for 
After 
a building has been heated for six periods the 
cost for six additional periods is much less. 
Most 


buildings are cleaned only onee per day, and 


reason 


using its most. school is 
Cicero. 
twelve 


day schedule 


janitors, heat, ete., is the significant cost. 


The same is true for janitor service. 


this costs no more for a twelve period day than 
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for one of six periods. Cicero is thus getting 
much more service for its money spent. With a 
building capacity of approximately one thou- 
sand, it is accommodating two thousand stu- 
dents per day by its relay schedule and is thus 
getting double service for its money spent. 
This fact has other important implications from 
the standpoint of capital invested. By operat- 
ing on a double schedule day and thus caring 
for twice the normal number of pupils, the dis- 
trict is saved approximately fifty per cent on its 
capital invested. This is reflected in at least 
three ways, namely, interest on investment, an- 
nual accrual cost for extensions, and deprecia- 
tions. Oak Park, for example, having two 
thousand students and operating on a six-period 
day, has voted $500,000 in bonds to enlarge its 
plant. Why not lengthen the school day and 
save the district this additional outlay ’ 


The Mishawaka High School 


Designed by Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects, Chicago, III. 


(See Pages 


The location of this high school is on Lineoln 
Ilighway, at the eastern extremity of the City 
of Mishawaka, Ind. The Board of Education 
wished to erect on their twelve acre site a build- 
ing that would not only meet all present high 
school requirements and by expansion provide 
for future growth, but also attract and please 
the New York-San automobilists 
passing on their transcontinental tours. 


Francisco 


A senior high school to accommodate 1,150 
pupils at present and to be capable of extension 


so as to make provision for a total of 1,500 
pupils was the program decided upon. The 
appropriation — $725,000 — was the maximum 


available fund for building purposes and it was 
not exceeded in the final accounting. 

In designing this building, the following well 
detined departmental subdivisions were recog- 
The portion, the 
manual training shops and heating plant, the 


nized: main or academic 
auditorium with lunch room, the gymnasium 
with natatorium and accessories, and the domes- 
tic science department: for girls. The library, 
two study halls, free hand drawing room and 
music room were incorporated as a part of the 
academic or classroom portion. 

The Indiana state regulations which prevent 
more than a basement and 
the 


the construction of 
floors 


two above, also influenced design 

















DETAIL OF ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


MISERDEN, ENGLAND 


> 


52 and 53) 


The need for light, the general disposition of 
masses as a group, and in a combined structure, 
at present and in the future all controlled the 
making of this plan. 

The proportion of classrooms to other parts 
both at present and in the future are given in 
the following figures: 

AT PRESENT 

Totals 
for 30 pupils each 690 
for 24 pupils each 96 
for 12 pupils each 24 
for 125 pupils each 250 
for 50 pupils each 50 
for 48 pupils each 48 


~ 


Classrooms 
Laboratories 
Lecture rooms 
Study halls 
Library kacabad 
Commercial Dept 


tome hoto > 


Free Hand Drawing. for 24 pupils each 48 
SS eres . l for 60 pupils each 60 
Manual Training and Mechanical Drg............ 168 
Domestic Science : : 132 
1566 
IN THE FUTURE 

Totals 

Classrooms 36 for 30 pupils each 1080 
Laboratories 4 for 24 pupils each 96 
Lecture rooms 2 for 12 pupils each 24 
Study halls 2 for 125 pupils each 250 
Library 1 for 50 pupils each SO 
Commercial Dept l for 48 pupils each 48 
Free Hand Drawing 2 for 24 pupils each 48 
Music ‘ re 1 for 6) pupils each 60 
Manual Training and Mechanical Drg............ 168 
Domestic Science P - 1632 
1956 


A study of the first column of figures shows 
1566 stations for pupils, about seventy per cent 
of this number, or 
this school at 
addition of 
torium, the capacity of the school is increased 
to the total of 1500 above referred to. 


1150, is the capacity given 
the the 
thirteen classrooms and the nata- 


for present time. By 


The athletic field is on the north portion of 
the site. The buildings are placed far enough 
from the Lincoln Highway to make a 
spacious park in front and to add to the monu- 


mental effect of the whole group. 


back 


The central tower distinguishes the principal 
entrance to the academic building at the east 
of which are placed the administration offices 
for the district and for the high school. 

Opposite this entrance one finds the library 
aud the two study halls, conveniently accessible 
from all parts of the building. The gymnasium 
in the east wing and the auditorium in the west 
wing are both entered from the central court 
through spacious foyers. 

The whole presents a complete, well balanced, 
correctly proportioned high school plan for the 
three upper grades 
exterior is 


The design ot the n adaptation 


of early Gothic expressed in rough red-face 
brick of 
rough light colored terra cotta. 


The building contains 2,492.,- 


variegated shades and trimmed with 
The construc 
tion is fireproof. 
2°. cubic feet and was built at a total cost of 
$722,387.00 showing a cost rate of 29 cents per 
cubie foot. The 
dated at a rate of $628 per pupil. 


1150 pupils were accommo 





FIG, 1 
A good illustration of the best type of school building of the last two decades of the 


THE SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY AT 


nineteenth century—Schoolrooms spacious, but not well 


Building materials mostly combustiblk 
Wasteful of space 


primitive 


teristic Annually in need of repair 


dimensioned 
nation bilateral whenever possible and generally inadequate 
dors unnecessarily wide—Stairs in long runs and generally 
Exterior 
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Daylight illumi- 


Ventilation faulty—Corri Generally restricted in 
steep--Exits few—Sanitation , ; ; 
design a dominant chara ometimes taking its toll of 


tabb’s Switch 





PIPESTONE, MINN FIG. 2 THE INEXORABLE ASSAILANT OF THE FOGRUM SCHOOI 


AT PIPESTONE, MINN 


work of destruction to buildings and equipment, but 
Peabody 


human lives, a at Collinwood Camden, and 


An Inquiry into the Utilization and the Cost 
of a Modern School 


Samuel A. Challman, State Director of School Buildings for Minnesota 


school building becomes a 


Whene ver a new 


necessity In a community, the first que stion that 


naturally arises is that of the educational needs 
that are to be met. Having determined these, 
the physical considerations that will satisfy the 


educational réquirements must then be worked 


out. 
A careful analysis of both of these factors 
soon discloses the fact that no two communities 


would have exactly the same needs nor could 


the same physical plant by duplicated to ad 


vantage. In fact the more thorough the inves 
tigation of the local educational requirements, 
the more individually characteristic will be -the 
physical plant. 

The best as well as the most modern school 
of today is the one that renders the highest 
service in promoting the welfare of the child 
and the best interests of the community. ‘The 
highest welfare of the child consists in the de 
making him 


velopment of his latent powers, 


physically fit, mentally alert, and morally de 


pendable, so that he will be able to meet his 


social, civic, and industrial obligations in a 


satisfactory manner. ‘To this end each subject 
in the curriculum must be accorded its proper 
recognition and given its allotted space in the 
building, consistent with such requirements as 
will facilitate the instruction to be offered, and 


The build 


ing must also meet such community require 


the number of pupils to be served. 
ments as will offer the type and quality of 
service that the interests of the adult popula 
tion may demand. ‘To plan the building, there 
fore, to fit the right kind of an educational 
program is vitally important. 

It is common today to ask such questions as 


these: Why do we 


/ 


need such elaborate school 
buildings? Why such a multiplicity of courses ? 
Why such a lavish 


expenditure of money for 


education? In all but a few cases, where ex 
travaguan ; regrettably evident, the true 
answer is that we have not in the past spent, 
nor do we no pend, too much money on school 


buildings or school cours Our buildings ars 


not as a rule « orate Our courses may be 
numerous, but in most instances, multiplicity 
of courses exists ( vher« the enrollme nt is 
large. While some ¢ ‘ night be ¢« liminated, 
their elimination would in n eases only mean 


COUrses, would 


that pupils, deprived rT uch 


have to take up others in place of those elimi 


nated, and the space n the building vacated 


by the eliminated courses would at onee have 


ea) be used for other sublects to w hich the afore 


mentioned pupils would |x ssigned So far, 


therefore, as anv saving may be effected in the 
would te* 


building itself, this practically neg 


ligible. The saving, if any, would consist in 
the difference between the cost of instruction 


in one subject as over against that of another. 


Barring the kind of building materials used 


merely for decorative ettect, the question as to 
whether a building constitutes an extravagance 
practically resolves itself into a diagnosis of 
the actual cost of the investment per room and 
the use to which each room is being put. It 
f the build 
ing is represented by a grade room, a laboratory, 


While 


relatively 


is fair to ask how much of the cost 


a shop, an auditorium, or a gymnasium. 


large rooms no doubt represent a 
higher cost of building, an average cost may 


be obtained by computing the cubical contents 


of each room and multiplying this by the cost 
per cubic foot of the building. While the ques 
tion of the use of a room would, strictly speak- 
ing, also include a consideration as to whether 
the room is used to its full capacity or not, the 
mere fact that a room is needed for a particular 
purpose would justify it as being 
in use for such time as classes are occupying 
it, even though every seat might not be filled 
It is manifestly impossible to organize a school 
so that all seats are filled in all rooms at the 
same time. 


classifving 


It may prove interesting to seek the answer 
to the two questions raised, by subjecting some 
particular school building to an investigation 
In order to make the inquiry sufficiently com 
prehensive to educational 
provision for all classes from 
kindergarten to the senior class in high school, 


include a modern 


program with 
a system with about a thousand pupils enrolled 
would perhaps give a fairly general insight inte 
the cost of the various rooms and the extent t 
which they are used. 
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FIG. 3. THE 

A good illustration of a twentieth century type 
Ventilation scientifically designed—-Corridors serviceable and 
ocated Sanitary standards carefully observed—Construction 


cost of maintenance 


Such a school system is found at Pipestone, 
of Minnesota. It is 
with a population of 
itself is about a mile 
square, but the school district extends beyond 


n the southwestern part 
city 


The city 


a typical western 
about 4,000. 


the city limits so as to include seventeen addi- 
tional sections. The population in the rural 
portion of the district is estimated at 300, and 
about fifty children are carried over four routes 
n busses to and from school. 


Pipestone has 


for years pursued a liberal 
policy in dealing with its educational problems. 
[ts old school building of which an illustration 
is herewith given, labelled “The School of Yes- 
terday”, indicates quite conclusively that it was 
a good type, embodying the generally accepted 
standards prevailing at the time the building 
was erected. When the fire of April 18, 1917, 
destroyed the old building, school architecture 
had made notable advances, and with a 


é 
£ressiveness, 


pro- 
characteristie of American 
communities, the school board at once set about 
planning a in which the ad- 
vanced educational program of the day should 
receive full the features 

schoolhouse design should be properly incor- 


most 
new 


structure, 


recognition and new 


porated. The fruition of their plans is given 
n the illustration, labeled “The School of 
udlay ” 

The school has been fortunate in having a 
superintendent who by administrative ability 
nd long tenure, has rendered invaluable service 
n the org 


ion of the school and the adap 


tation of the new building to modern educa- 
tional requirements. Mr. A. C. Tibbets, who 
Or eleven years has been the head of the school 
. 7 m, retired at the end of the last school vear 
n his volition with the respect and best 
ishes ! the people among whom he had 

irked 
Mhe lilding, in accordance with his 
"BECK designed for a 6-3-3 school or 
Sanizat Owing to its central location, all 
the pu he district are housed in this one 
qd ch provision is made for all 


Schoolrooms dimensioned to fit 
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SCHOOL OF TODAY AT PIPESTONE, MINN. G. L. 
educational requirements—-Orienta 
of space 
Exterior 


economical 
fireproof design subordinated to interior 
grades from the kindergarten to the graduate 


of the high school. 


Briefly stated, the building has sixteen ele- 
mentary schoolrooms of standard size for forty 
pupils each, fifteen recitation rooms for junior 
classes, two study 


school 


high 
with a 


senior rooms 


each capacity for 125 pupils, thirteen 
other rooms for instructional purposes, includ- 
ing laboratories, shops, home economics rooms, 
commercial rooms, and a music room, making 
An auditorium 
is provided with a seating capacity for 1,000 


provision in all for 250 pupils. 
persons. Thé gymnasium is 60 feet by 90 feet, 
with bleachers which afford seating space for 
500, 


with baleonies seating another 500. 


and 


Lockhart, 


Stairways easy te climb and in two or more runs from story to story 
requirements 
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PRP LIPS ICS PETRIE 





Architect. : 
tion carefully planned for satisfactory daylight illumination 


Exits adequate and well 


Building planned to avoid waste space and high 
Provision has been made so that at any time 
when the school district may wish to add a 


swimming pool, the same may be secured with- 
out encountering any structural difficulties. 
The outside dimensions of the building are 
230 ft. 6 in. by 172 ft. The site is 325 ft. by 
325 ft. With the building covering 39,646 sq. ft. 
and with an allowance of twenty per cent of the 
ft., for sidewalks, lawns and 
shrubbery, there is still playground space for 


site, or 21,125 Sq. 


900 children at one time on a basis of 50 sq. ft. 
per pupil. 


The building is three stories high with floor 


areas, exclusive of walls and partitions, as 


follows: 
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02 
re on oan cds ose oe 26,644 sq. ft. 
Balcony of auditorium........... 4,128 
EES OE 13,280 
se Did) cis aos ¥d a oo 19,644 
ee 2,884 

Total floor area............. 66,580 sq. ft. 


The school enrollment for the past year has 
been 1,051, distributed as follows: 


TTT Te 63 
Elementary grades: 

First grade........ 95 

Second grade. 87 

Third grade..... 82 

a. Ly ae 91 

Fifth grade.. 90 

Sixth grade 83 

Unclassified ....... 10 

Subnormal 15 553 
Junior High School: 

Seventh grade.... 86 

Eighth grade.... 71 

Ninth grade... 111 268 
Senior High School: 

NS ste ee eee es 62 

Eleventh grade......... 46 

py ee 59 167 


A normal capacity for this building would be 


about 1,300. Three of the classrooms have not 
been in use during the past vear and the full 
capacity of each room indicated on the floor 


plans has not been reached, except in some of 


the grade rooms. Taking the enrollment for 


the past vear and dividing this by the normal 
capacity, it will be seen that the entire building 
has been used to the extent of 80 per cent of 
its full capacity. As the total cost was $307,360 
and one-fifth of the capacity of the building has 
been utilized, the school district is 


not as yet 


paying about $3,000 annually in interest, com 


(TOP LEFT). JUNIOR HIGH 
FIG. 10 (BOTTOM LEFT) 
RALCONY 


FIG. & 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 
for Capacity; TIME for 


FIG. 6 
Abbreviations: CAP 


puted at five per cent, on an investment that 
W hen, how 


ever, it is considered that the school district has 


may be said to be unproductive. 


in this building made provision for a growth of 
about twenty per cent of the present enrollment 


and that such an increase is well within 


building, the interest paid on this investment 





PIPESTONE, 
Percentage 


the 


probabilities of the first ten years’ use of the 








FIG. 9 


STUDY ROOM—SEATING CAPACITY 125. c 45’ 
x 56’—600 LOCKERS; SEATING CAPACITY OF BLEACHERS, 500; SEATING CAPACITY OF 
500 FIG. 11 (BOTTOM RIGHT). AUDITORIUM; SEATING CAPACITY. 1,000 


(TOP 
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MINN. G. L 


of time room Investment 


ought not to be considered eXce ssive. In fact, 


it would show poor judgment on the part of the 
board, if it did 
the apparent needs of the imme- 
of 


school not give careful con- 


siderat ion to 


diate future. There is a legitimate cost 


preparedness in public education as in public 


welfare and safety. 
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RIGHT). CAFETERIA—22’ x 4 CAPACITY 60. 
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FIG. 7. 


The floor plans indicate not only the interior 
in addition give the capacity 
of each room, the percentage of time which the 


arrangement but 


room is used each day and the amount of the 
investment, based on the cubical contents and 
the cost per cubic foot of the building as a 
Thus the ordinary grade room and its 
with a capacity of 40 
pupils, used one hundred per cent each day, 
represents an investment of $3,084. The audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,000, used 


whole. 


adjoining coat room 


one period each day by the school as a whole 
for general exercises, intermittently for drills 
and rehearsals, and frequently in the evenings 
for plays given by high school classes, for en- 
tertainments by grade pupils, for band concerts, 
and for other community gatherings, represents 
an investment of $41,688. The gymnasium used 
by the pupils of the school from 8:30 a. m. to 
6:00 p. m., and evenings by the local Post of the 
American young men’s 
organizations in the city, represents an invest- 
ment of $37,874. 


Legion and by other 
The corridors and stairways, 
without including the partitions on either side, 
involve an expenditure of $43,373 for necessary 
and safe traffic within the building. 

In computing each room of the building, the 
cubical contents of the outside dimensions have 
been used and partitions have been split. It 
has not been deemed advisable to distribute the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, PIPESTONE, MINN. G. L. 
Abbreviations: CAP. for Capacity ; 


TIME for Percentage of time room is in use; 





























Lockhart, Architect. 

INV. for Investment. 

cost of roof but merely to add a pro rata part 
to the investment for each room on the second 
floor. This accounts for the somewhat higher 
costs of floor as over 
against the cost of the rooms on the floor be- 
low. Computing the roof by itself so as to 


rooms on the second 


equalize the cost of rooms on the three stories, 
the roof would 
$27,727. 

It probably should have been noted before 
this that the building is of fireproof construc- 
tion with mastic floors 
stairs, and maple floors over concrete slab in 
the rooms. 


represent an investment of 


in corridors, concrete 


Local stone has been used for the 
walls of the first story and brick with Indiana 
limestone trimmings for the second and third 
stories. The building was erected in 1918-20, 
at a time when contractors encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in securing needed materials. 
The cost per cubic 
square foot of floor area, $4.63, and per pupil, 
$236.45. 

The teaching staff consists of 34 teachers, 
twelve of whom are college graduates and 22 


foot was 22.6 cents, per 


graduates of normal schools. The school has 
for years maintained a high rank for scholar- 
ship and is well equipped for both academic 
and industrial work. It comes under the Smith- 
Hughes classification in agriculture, and meets 


all state requirements for industrial arts, home 
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economics, and commercial courses. Its aca- 
demic work in the elementary grades and the 
high school complies with all requirements of 
the Minnesota State Board of Education, the 
entrance requirements for the University of 
Minnesota, and the requirements of the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. Whatever the current expenses, there- 
fore, are, it is fair to assume that they are 
adequate for the maintenance of a completely 
aceredited modern school. 

The current expenses vary only slightly from 
year to year, and, as completed data are avail 
able for the year 1923-24, the financial report of 
that year is made the basis of the deductions 
which follow. The total cost of maintaining this 
school during that year was $84,428.61. The 
average per pupil enrolled was $85.98. 
Considering only the cost of instruction and 


cost 


limiting this to teachers’ salaries, the average 
per pupil cost was for kindergarten $16.61; for 
elementary grades below the seventh $31.80; for 
junior high school $57.88; and for senior high 
school $99.27. In explanation of the low cost 
for kindergarten it should be stated that kin 
dergarten pupils were on half-day sessions and 
the average was obtained by dividing the cost 
of instruction by the total number of pupils. 
On a full day session this average would be 
doubled. 

Analyzing the purposes for which the expen- 
diture of $84,428.61 was made, it is found that 
one per cent went for general control; 64 per 
cent for including teachers’ sal 
aries, library, textbooks, and supplies; fifteen 
per cent for operation, including janitors’ serv- 
ices, building supplies, fuel, ete.; one per cent 
for maintenance, including repairs of building 


instruction, 


and equipment; three per cent for transporta 
tion of 50 pupils; twelve per cent for bonds and 
interest; and 
items. 


four per cent for miscellaneous 
Perhaps a little more emphasis should have 
that 
also a community 


this school is in 
The illus 
trations show the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
and the cafeteria. 


been given to the fact 
reality center. 
With such rooms it is to be 
expected that the citizens will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use them, and as a matter 
of fact, they do. 


The Southeast Junior High School, South Bend, Ind. 


The new Southeast Junior High School 
which was completed and turned over to the 
School City of South 


January 20, 


3end, Indiana, for use on 
1925, is located on the southwest 
corner of the Studebaker Park at the intersec 
tion of Ewing Avenue and Fellow Street. 

The building which is three stories in height 
and without basement, except for the boiler 
room, is 358 feet in length and 140 feet in width. 
It is a plain, square type structure of red brick 
with white stone trimming. The framework is 
of steel and cement and no doubt will stand for 
a century. The rooms are located on either side 
of a long central corridor and thereby receive 
light 
school building. At each end of the building 


IS a corridor extending in another direction with 


the maximum that is so necessary in a 


the idea of future additions to the present struc 


ture. All of the eorridors are wide, with 
terrazzo floors and vellow face brick wainscoting. 
In the corridors are located the steel lockers set 
flush n the walls. There are three main 
entrances from the principal streets, one from 
the park on the east and two from the play 
ground on the north. 


W. W. Borden, Superintendent of Schools 


(See Page 79 ) 


The building was designed to house 1350 stu- 
dents. It has 32 regular classrooms, besides an 
art room, a music room, a teachers’ room, two 
domestic science kitchens, a sewing room, a 
cafeteria, a library, a gymnasium, health rooms, 
boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms, an 
auditorium, a varied industries shop, the gen 
eral offices, a number of small conference rooms, 
and a number of smaller rooms. 

The with the 


three ventilating fans and other machinery are 


three large boilers together 


all housed in the basement. The heating and 
ventilating equipment is installed in three units 
and electrically controlied so that any part of 
the building may be heated without heating all 
of it. 
top of the building and driven into the various 


The air is taken into the fans from the 


classrooms. 


The special rooms such as the auditorium, 
gymnasium, library, and the cafeteria are con 
veniently located in the middle of the building. 

On the ground floor are twelve regular class 
rooms, a large varied industries shop, a gym- 
nasium, a girls’ locker and shower room, the 
auditorium, health department and the general 


offices. 


The auditorium is a large room, 106 feet long 
and 60 feet wide. It is equipped with a stage 
and two small dressing rooms in front and a 
store room and book store at the rear. It is 
provided with a 
machine booth. 


also baleony and _ pictur 
Its seating capacity is 750. 

The gymnasium is located directly across the 
hall from the auditorium. It is 55 feet by 
eighty feet with a baleony which has a seating 
capacity of 300. At the rear is the instructor’s 
room and a store room above which is a long 
narrow room which will be used for corrective 
work. 

Opening from the gymnasium is the girls’ 
This 


and 


locker and shower room. room is 


equipped with private shower dressing 


rooms, toilets, lavatories, and box and dressing 


lockers. Under this room is the boys’ locker 


and shower room. 
On the second floor are eleven regular class 


rooms, an art room, a music room and a 


teachers’ room with a small lounging room and 
lavatory. 

On the third floor are ten regular classrooms, 
three household-arts 


the library, cafeteria, 


rooms. and a number of small conference rooms 
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Ground floor........... : 26,644 sq. ft. 
Balcony of auditorium........... 4,128 
EEE ree 13,280 
555 40% 6 > 0440 e050 19,644 
ee 2,884 

Total floor areR........s.00- 66,580 sq. ft. 


The school enrollment for the past year has 
been 1,051, distributed as follows: 


EE ee 63 
Elementary grades: 

First grade........ +o Pee 95 

ED 5 5 oc be vb es oeses 87 

_ Pre rare 82 

Fourth grade............ 91 

Fifth grade............ 90 

Se eee 83 

Unclassified ...... WAeY 10 

Subnormal 15 553 
Junior High School: 

Seventh grade.......... - 86 

Bigmem Oreae............ * 71 

EE ere ee 111 268 
Senior High School: 

Tenth grade....... noe 62 

Eleventh grade............ 46 

TE WEREE BERGER... 6 cee 59 167 


A normal capacity for this building would be 
about 1,300. Three of the classrooms have not 
been in use during the past vear and the full 
capacity of each room indicated on the floor 
plans has not been reached, except in some of 
the grade rooms. ‘Taking the enrollment for 
the past vear and dividing this by the normal 
capacity, it will be seen that the entire building 
has been used to the extent of 80 per cent of 
its full capacity. As the total cost was $307,360 
and one-fifth of the capacity of the building has 
not as yet been utilized, the school district is 
paying about $3,000 annually in interest, com- 
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Abbreviations 


puted at five per 
may be said to be unproductive. 
ever, it is considered that the school district has 
in this building made provision for a growth of 
about twenty per cent of the present enrollment 
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FIG. 6. FIRST FLOOR 
CAP. for Capacity 


cent, on an 


and that such an increase is 


probabilities of the first ten years’ use of the 
building, the interest paid on this investment 


FIG. 8 (TOP LEFT). JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FIG. 10 (BOTTOM LEFT). GYMNASIUM—86’ x 56’—600 LOCKERS: 
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STUDY ROOM—SEATING CAPACITY 


BRALCONY 500 FIG. 11 (BOTTOM 
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PIPESTONE, MINN. G. L. Lockhart, Architect 


Percentage of time room is in use; INV. for Investment 


ought not to be considered excessive. In facet, 
it would show poor judgment on the part of the 
school board, if it did not give careful con- 
sideration to the apparent needs of the imme- 
diate future. There is a legitimate cost of 
preparedness in public education as in public 


welfare and safety. 


——™ 
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FIG. 7. 

Abbreviations: CAP. for Capacity ; 

The floor plans indicate not only the interior 
arrangement but in addition give the capacity 
of each room, the percentage of time which the 
room is used each day and the amount of the 
investment, based on the cubical contents and 
foot of the building as a 
Thus the ordinary grade room and its 
adjoining coat with a capacity of 40 
pupils, used one hundred per cent each day, 
The audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,000, used 
one period each day by the school as a whole 


the cost per cubic 
whole. 


room 


represents an investment of $3,084. 


for general exercises, intermittently for drills 
and rehearsals, and frequently in the evenings 
for plays given by high school classes, for en- 
tertainments by grade pupils, for band concerts, 
and for other community gatherings, represents 
an investment of $41,688. The gymnasium used 
by the pupils of the school from 8:30 a. m. to 
6:00 p. m., and evenings by the local Post of the 
American Legion and by other young men’s 
organizations in the city, represents an invest 
ment of $37,874. The corridors and stairways, 
without including the partitions on either side, 
involve an expenditure of $43,373 for necessary 
and safe traffic within the building. 

In computing each room of the building, the 
cubical contents of the outside dimensions have 
been used and partitions have been split. It 


has not been deemed advisable to distribute the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, PIPESTONE, MINN. G. L. 
TIME for Percentage of time room is in use; 
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Lockhart, Architect. 
INV. for Investment. 
cost of roof but merely to add a pro rata part 
to the investment for each room on the second 
floor. This accounts for the somewhat higher 
costs of rooms on the second floor as over 
against the cost of the rooms on the floor be- 
low. Computing the roof by itself so as to 
equalize the cost of rooms on the three stories, 
the roof would an investment of 
$27,727. 

It probably should have been noted before 
this that the building is of fireproof construc- 
with 


stairs, and maple floors over concrete slab in 


represent 


tion mastic floors in corridors, concrete 
the rooms. Local stone has been used for the 
walls of the first story and brick with Indiana 
limestone trimmings for the second and third 
stories. The building was erected in 1918-20, 
at a time when contractors encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in securing needed materials. 
The foot was 22.6 cents, per 
square foot of floor area, $4.63, and per pupil, 
$236.45. 

The teaching staff consists of 34 teachers, 
twelve of whom are college graduates and 22 
The school has 


cost per cubie 


graduates of normal schools. 
for years maintained a high rank for scholar- 
ship and is well equipped for both academic 
and industrial work. It comes under the Smith- 
Hughes classification in agriculture, and meets 


all state requirements for industrial arts, home 





63 


Its aca- 
demic work in the elementary grades and the 
high school complies with all requirements of 
the Minnesota State Board of Education, the 
entrance requirements for the University of 
Minnesota, and the requirements of the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. Whatever the current expenses, there- 
fore, are, it is fair to assume that they are 
adequate for the maintenance of a completely 
accredited modern school. 


economics, and commercial courses. 


The current expenses vary only slightly from 
year to year, and, as completed data are avail 
able for the year 1923-24, the financial report of 
that year is made the basis of the deductions 
which follow. The total cost of maintaining this 
school during that year was $84,428.61. The 
average pupil enrolled was $85.98. 
Considering only the cost of instruction and 


cost per 


limiting this to teachers’ salaries, the average 
per pupil cost was for kindergarten $16.61; for 
elementary grades below the seventh $31.80; for 
junior high school $57.88; and for senior high 
school $99.27. In explanation of the low cost 
for kindergarten it should be stated that kin 
dergarten pupils were on half-day sessions and 
the average was obtained by dividing the cost 
of instruction by the total number of pupils. 
On a full day this 
doubled. 


session average would be 

Analyzing the purposes for which the expen 
diture of $84,428.61 was made, it is found that 
one per cent went for general control; 64 per 
cent for instruction, including teachers’ sal- 
aries, library, textbooks, and supplies; fifteen 
per cent for operation, including janitors’ serv 
ices, building supplies, fuel, etc.; one per cent 
for maintenance, including repairs of building 
and equipment; three per cent for transporta- 
tion of 50 pupils; twelve per cent for bonds and 
miscellaneous 


interest; and four per cent for 


items. 

Perhaps a litthe more emphasis should have 
fact that this 
reality also a community center. 


school is in 
The illus 


trations show the auditorium, the gymnasium, 


been given to the 


With such rooms it is to be 
expected that the citizens will avail themselves 


and the cafeteria. 


of the opportunity to use them, and as a matter 
of fact, they do. 


The Southeast Junior High School, South Bend, Ind. 


High Sehool 
which was completed and turned over to the 
School City of South Bend, Indiana, for use on 
1925, is the southwest 
corner of the Studebaker Park at the intersec 
tion of Ewing Avenue and Fellow Street. 


The new Southeast Junior 


January 25, located on 


The building which is three stories in height 


and without basement, except for the boiler 
room, is 358 feet in length and 140 feet in width. 
It is a plain, square type structure of red brick 
with white stone trimming. The framework is 
of steel and cement and no doubt will stand for 
a century. The rooms are located on either side 
of a long central corridor and thereby receive 
the maximum light that is so necessary in a 
school building. At end of the building 


Is a corridor ext nding in another direction with 


each 


the idea of future additions to the present struc 


ture. All of the corridors are wide, with 


terrazzo floors and vellow face brick wainscoting. 


In the corridors are located the steel lockers set 


flush in the walls. The re are three main 
entrances from the principal streets, one from 
the park on the east and two from the play 


ground on the north 


W. W. Borden, Superintendent of Schools 


(See Page 79 ) 


The building was designed to house 1350 stu 
dents. It has 32 regular classrooms, besides an 
art room, a musie room, a teachers’ room, two 
domestic science kitchens, a sewing room, a 
cafeteria, a library, a gymnasium, health rooms, 
boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms, an 
auditorium, a varied industries shop, the gen 
eral offices, a number of small conference rooms, 
and a number of smaller rooms. 


The 


three ventilating fans and other machinery are 


three large boilers together with the 


all housed in the basement. The heating and 
ventilating equipment is installed in three units 
and electrically controlled so that any part of 
the building may be heated without heating all 
of it. The air is taken into the fans from the 
top of the building and driven into the various 
classrooms. 

such as the auditorium, 


The special rooms 


gymnasium, library, and the cafeteria are con 
veniently located in the middle of the building 

On the ground floor are twelve regular class 
rooms, a large varied industries shop, a gym 
nasium, a girls’ locker and shower room, the 
auditorium, health department and the general 


offices. 





The auditorium is a large room, 106 feet lony 
and 60 feet 
and two small dressing rooms in front and a 


wide. It is equipped with a stage 
store room and book store at the rear. It is 


also provided with a baleony and _ pictur 


machine booth. Its seating capacity is 750. 
The gymnasium is located directly across the 
hall feet by 


eighty feet with a baleony which has a seating 


from the auditorium. It is 55 


capacity of 300. At the rear is the instructor’s 


room and a store room above which is a long 
narrow room which will be used for corrective 
work. 

Opening from the gymnasium is the girls’ 


This 


and 


and shower room} 


with 


locker room. 


equipped private shower dressing 


rooms, toilets, lavatories, and box and dressing 


lockers. Under this room is the boys’ locker 


and shower room. 
On the second floor are eleven regular class 


rooms, an art room, a music room and a 
teachers’ room with a small lounging room and 
lavatory. 

ten regular classrooms, 


household-arts 


On the third floor are 


the library, cafeteria, three 


rooms. and a number of small conference rooms 
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Inspection of Schoolhouse Construction 


The period of great school building activity 
through which the United States has been pass- 
ng in recent years has brought the schoolmen 
of the nation face to face with a situation for 
which they have had no specific and little gen- 
eral training. Men who have proved their 
worth as school administrators and as teachers, 
have been drafted into the business of building 
schools whether they have willed it or not, and 
the excellent results produced in most cases 
have indicated that these men have met the new 
situation with fortunate success. To be sure, 
a dependency on architects, building inspectors, 
contractors, and school board members has in 
many cases assisted the administrator in solving 
the burden of building problems, yet in few 
cases has this relieved the superintendent of the 
responsibility which is his. 

The building of schools involves a responsi- 
bility which is both financial and educational. 
Our advanced educational philosophy teaches 
that an educational program should be fitted to 
the boys and girls rather than the boys and 
girls to an educational program. Only recently 
has there been a full realization of the impor- 
tance of the school plant in administering the 
curriculum, for the activities of boys and girls 
are largely determined by environment, and it 
is through these activities that a large portion 
of the educational program becomes effective. 
No one should be more expert in judging the 
proper educational program than is the super- 
intendent or principal. 

Because of his close contact with the finances 
of the school system, the administrator should 
know rather definitely how and where the money 
is being expended. As the executive head of the 
school or system it is his duty as well as his 
privilege to be interested in and to guide the 
building program. In the large school system 
the executive may find it advisable to delegate 
the authority to some subordinate officer, yet at 
all times it must be remembered that the ulti- 
mate responsibility still rests with the admin- 
strator. 

Much hag been written concerning the proper 
planning of a sehool building. The schoolman 
who is willing to learn and to study his own 
individual problems should be able to give the 
architect sufficient data and guidance to insure 
a well planned building. At this point the aver- 
generally drops out of the 
building program, to enter it again only when 
the building is completed and ready for occu- 
pancy. 


we schoolman 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
consider some of the problems of the actual 
building construction, and the proper place of 
the school authorities in relationship to these 
problems. 
The Three Factors in Building 

The system of construction used in America 
involves three parties: the owner, the architect, 
and the contractor. Each of these parties may 
be made up of one or more individuals. The 
owner desires a certain piece of construction 
work, and because of his lack of technical train 
ing and artistic sense, he calls on the architect 
to make complete plans and specifications for 
the wort After the acceptance of the plans 
nd specifications, the architect still assists the 
wner in the matter of letting of contracts and 
n supervising the 


in ordey tea 


actual work of construction 
ascertain that plans and specifica 


tlons ars strictly adhered to. The contractor 


assumes the responsibility of construction ac- 


rding to specifications. Sometimes a single 
contractor does all of the work involved; some- 
I he sublets contracts for portions of the 
rk to others; while at other times the owner 


lets individual contracts to the various 


Hollis P. Allen, San Bernardino, Calif. 


parties for the completion of different types of 
work. 

Because of the large amount of money in- 
volved and the subsequent temptation to those 
who may be unscrupulous, it is essential that 
a constant check be maintained by those inter- 
ested in the construction against the introduc- 
tion of materials or workmanship which is not 
in accord with plans and specifications. When 
the construction is a publie enterprise, such as 
a school building, it is the more essential that 
this check be maintained. 

It is probable that less than fifty per cent of 
the contractors who handle school work are 
really conscientious in their attempt to carry 
out the minute specifications of a building. 
With many contractors the system of substitu- 
tion of inferior materials and workmanship, or 
+ 


ot 


a reduction of materials has almost become a 
science. With keen competition this situation 
aggravated. Illustrations of a few 
common grievances of this type will be given 
later in the discussion. 


has been 


The vast majority of architeets are honest in 
How- 
ever, with wily contractors ready to seize every 
opportunity for financial gain, there are a few 
among the architects’ profession who are willing 
to work in conjunction with the unscrupulous 
contractor in a program which is opposed to 
the best interests of the building or of the 
owner. 


their desires to serve their constituency. 


The Building Inspector 

The representative of the architect who is on 
the actual construction is called the “building 
inspector’, “superintendent”, “building super- 
intendent”, or “clerk of works”. It is of interest 
to note that one of the earliest references to the 
term “clerk of works” was in connection with 
the appointment of Geoffrey Chaucer to such a 
position in 1390. The building inspector is not 
only the representative of the architect, but he 
represents the owner through the architect. 
Most authorities agree that the inspector should 
be paid directly by the owner, although em- 
ployed by the 
insures 


architect. Such a situation 
a greater heed for the interests of the 
owner as well as an insistence on the details of 
plans and specifications. 

The quality of the internal structure of a 
building is largely dependent upon the building 
inspector, for it is his duty to constantly inspect 
and supervise the work as it proceeds. As an 
insistence on minute and technical details of 
specifications is costly to the contractor, again 
we find a point at which the owner and architect 
need to keep close watch. 

It is not ‘the purpose of this discussion to 
break down the faith which school men place 
in those who have been their representatives in 
building belittle the 


large number of con- 


projects, nor to honest 
effort and service of a 
tractors, architects, and building inspectors. 
man who is 


plating the construction of 


However, every school contem- 
buildings should 
know at what points he should most carefully 
guard himself against the inroads of the un- 


scrupulous. It is his duty to protect the inter- 
ests of the public in seeing that full value is 
built into a building, as well as to protect the 
safety and interests of the children who are to 
use the plant. 


The Superintendent and Building Construction 

The schoo! superintendent or his personal rep- 
resentative (other than the building inspector) 
should keep in close touch with the building 
operations from the very beginning. This need 
not take a great deal ol time, but it should be 
sufficient to keep the board informed on the 


progress of the construction, and to be certain 
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that some of the most prevalent methods of 
fraud or of lack of proper precaution are not be- 
ing practiced. The moral effect of an occasional 
inspection trip by the superintendent should be 
great among the contractors, workmen, foremen, 
and with the building inspector. The scrupulous 
building inspector will find such visits a power- 
ful “pry” in enforeing his demands concerning 
construction. The school administrator should 
realize that his training (normally) does not 
equip him with data and facts which enable 
him to know more than the building inspector 
or architect about the technical details of con- 
struction. However, as a good set of specifica- 
tions states requirements in concise and definite 
language, the interested school administrator is 
in a position to ascertain when most work is 
being carried out in the proper manner. The 
contact with the building during the process 
of construction will also give the administrator 
an opportunity to 
needed 


recommend 
minimum of incon- 


observe and 

changes with a 

venience and expense. 
Some Items to Be Checked 

In the ordinary concrete or combination con- 
crete and wood schoolhouse construction, the 
school administrator might well keep in mind 
the following items, noting especially those 
which give opportunity for covering up by later 
work, or those not easily detected. 

1. Layout of foundation. Check placement 
of foundation streets, as well as 
A few inches taken 
from the dimensions of a building means money 


in somebe dy ’s pe veket. 
) 


lines with 
actual over-all dimensions. 


Excavations. Check basement excavations 
for depth. Check depth and width of founda- 
tion excavations. A fraction of an inch in either 
direction may be tolerated, but if the variation 
is consistently in the favor of the contractor, rec- 
tification should be demanded. A show of rigid 
inspection at the beginning of building opera- 
tions may save much trouble later in the game. 

3. Materials. Such articles as cement and 
reinforcing steel may vary considerably in qual- 
ity as well as in quantity or size. The practice 
which some architects have followed in allying 
themselves with a standard and reputable engi- 
neering testing organization is a great protec- 
tion to the builder. Such a testing organization 
maintains experts at factories which manufac- 
ture these building products, and after rigid 
tests on samples from each batch of material, 
place a tag which guarantees certain minimum 
standards for each article. For instance, the 
expert located at the steel mill will take samples 
from a certain batch of reinforcement steel. 
These samples will be thoroughly tested as to 
weight, strength, composition, size, ete., and if 
these pass satisfactorily, the entire batch of 
steel from which the samples were taken will 
be reserved by the testing organization and 
tagged, as an insurance to the purchaser. Simi- 
larly, batches of cement are tested by experts 
of the testing organization at the factory, and 
sacks from the tested batches are labeled as a 
guarantee to the builder. In this manner pro- 
tection is given against cement which is over 
burned, which contains too large a proportion of 
clay, ete. It is thus evident that the architect 
who specifies materials passed by the reliable 
testing organization precludes chances of poor 
materials. 


The expense of this insurance is 
] 


nominal. Watch for the inspection tag. 


Concrete and Concrete Reinforcement 
4. Korms for Check forms for 
perpendicular and width. Forms are wired to- 
gether, with wires drawn tight against blocks 
of exact width of finished wall. When blocks 
are knocked out, the be slightly 


ConcTe?e fe » 


forms may 
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closer together than wall thickness, but expan- 
sion due to weight of wet concrete brings them 
to proper thickness. Make certain that walls 
will be specified width at the various heights 
of construction. 

5. Fireproof walls. Check existence of speci- 
fied fire walls and fireproof slabs over heating 
plant, ete. 

6. Placing of reinforcement. Because of its 
hidden nature, some of the greatest reduction 
of labor and material as specified may be in the 
reinforcement. 

(a) Check reinforcement steel bars for cross- 
section size. 

(b) See that every piece placed is firmly an- 
chored to something, as loose bars will “float” 
in the concrete and become misplaced as the 
concrete is worked. 

(ec) See that every piece of steel is placed in 
the proper position and that cross-pieces, tie 
rods, ete., are the right distance apart and run- 
ning true. 

(d) See that all bars are securely tied with 
wire at intersections. 

(e) If possible, check the total amount of 
steel reinforcement going into the building. 

Bars must be properly placed for maximum 
strength and in order to protect against fire. 
Reinforcement too near the surface will soften 
in case of fire, thus weakening the structure. 

7. Internal plumbing. If under a separate 
contract, care must be taken to see that all 
pipes which need be within walls are properly 
placed and tested in the forms prior to the 
pouring of concrete. This also applies to elec- 
tric conduit. The rights of sub-contractors for 
time for and access to their work must not be 
hampered. Drain pipes from chemistry labora- 
tories which are placed within walls should be 
of a material which will not be damaged by 
chemicals. In all internal plumbing care should 
be taken to assure that: 

(a) Outlets at proper places are provided. 

(b) Access is provided to portions which 
may need repair, ete. 

(c) Joints are tight. 

(d) Materials are as called for (i. e, gal- 
vanized pipe is used where called for rather 
than a substitution of black pipe, ete.) 

(e) Proper slope is provided to pipes which 
must drain. 

Mixing and Placing Concrete 

8. Mixing of concrete. Check the time given 
to the mixing of a batch of cement as well as 
the quality and quantity of materials. Gravel 
and sand of various sizes should be used, and 
the proper proportions maintained. By deter- 
mining the capacity of a standard “buggy” used 
in charging a concrete mixer, and knowing that 
a sack of cement is computed as a cubie foot, 
the determination of the mixture may be easily 
computed from observation of the process. 
“Buggies” with denting, which will permit a 
larger amount of material than normal, should 
be excluded from the job. Specifications will 
probably demand 60 seconds of mixing to each 
batch of concrete. Slighting this time is a 
saving to the contractor and a detriment to the 
building. 

9. Pouring of concrete. Specifications will 
probably demand that the concrete walls be 
carried up at somewhat the same rate over all 
of the building. This makes a frequent change 
of staging necessary for the contractor, yet it 
insures a better cured and stronger wall. Un- 
less watched, most contractors will not heed this 
requirement. Walls should be kept damp as 
required in the specifications in order to insure 
proper curing and to prevent cracking. 

Check 


lumber 


10. Timbering of roof, partitions, ete. 
material used in order to ascertain 
used is first class (if specified), straight, 
size, etc., as specified. 


proper 
Nailing or bolting should 
be sufficient to hold material in place and sup 
port load, with large factor of safety. 
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11. Placing of furring. Check existence of 
furring where called for, as it is important as 
an insulation against damp, noise, and cold. It 
is often possible to plaster directly on concrete 
or brick, although furring be specified. See 
that furring brings finish proper distance from 
wall. 

12. Plastering. Check number, thickness, 
and quality of coats, making sure that finish 
is as called for and that it presents a true sur- 
face on which trim may be placed. 

13. Flooring. When of wood, check mate- 
rial, laying and finish. There are several grades 
of flooring. 

When concrete, check finish and composition 
of top. 
should contain sand and 


A good wearing surface of concrete 
more cement than 
rough aggregate. 
Interior Finishing 
14. Trim. 
utilized. 


Check the quality of the wood 
Check the placing of trim as to joints, 
sanding of surfaces, fitting to irregularities in 
the walls, ete. See that all moulding, shelving, 
ete., called for in the specifications is included 
and properly placed. 
and doors. 
furnished. 
hardware. 

15. Painting. 


Check “hang” of windows 
Check thickness of window glass 
Check the placing and the quality of 


Check the quality of the paint 
used, as well as the number of coats placed, 
color, finish, and cleanup. Paint which con- 
tains any quantity of distillate or other cheap 
oil should not be used, nor should any amount 
of these dilutants be permitted on the job. An 
analysis of the paint used would often be help- 
ful. Check sanding or rubbing of finish between 
coats and on final. 

16. Plumbing. Check fixtures installed as 
to quantity, quality, placement, and proper op- 
eration. Check pipes hanging beneath floors 
for proper support and slope. See that vent 
pipes are discharging at proper locations. 

17. Wiring. Check number and type of fix- 
tures, globes, controls, etc. Make certain that 
clock system is operating correctly, especially 
that secondary clocks are synchronizing with the 
master clock and that they maintain their posi- 
tions over a period of time. 
hells and buzzers. 


Check placing of 
Check types of telephones 
as well as actual use of the system. 

18. Floor covering. Check placing of lino 
leum or other floor covering, including gluing, 
felting, waterproofing of floors underneath, ete. 
See that 
thickness than minimum specified. 

19. Blackboards. Check material furnished. 
See that the blackboards are given proper sup- 
port and backing and that joints are well made. 
Joints in slate should be cemented and ground 
until they are hardly noticeable. 

20. Heating system. 


linoleuni does not measure less in 


Check material fur- 
nished and adequacy and neatness of installa- 
tion. Before acceptance, heating plant should 
be subjected to a rigid test under actual adverse 
conditions of temperature. Check efficiency of 
draft and of burner. The only real test of a 
heating plant is the ability to heat the school 
sufficiently on a cold and windy day. 

21. Ventilating system. Check the volume 
of air delivered, and ascertain that the distribu- 
tion is equal. Check humidity and temperature 
controls. See that blowers, ete., are well in- 
stalled and that they operate with a minimum 
of noise. Slow speed blowers are most efficient 


and satisfactory for school work. 


A Case of Neglect 

The foregoing list of items which the school 
administrator may well keep in mind during 
the progress of building the school is by no 
means complete. It is submitted as suggestive 
of other similar items and to show where in- 
Illustrations of 
actual cases which have needed inspection may 
be to the point. 


spection need be most rigid. 


Case 1. A small and remote community de- 
cided to build a $100,000 building for its 
schools. ‘The architect, ordinarily known as 


one of the most prominent school designers of 
the Pacific coast, offered to reduce his fee sub- 
stantially if he could be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of having an inspector on the job. The 
board, thinking of this offer as a means of sav- 
ing money, readily agreed. The principal of the 
school, not knowing much concerning building, 
nor realizing the importance of inspection, per- 
mitted the building to be constructed without 
inspection of any type. A few of the typical 
results were as follows: 

1. Where five large hoods were specified for 
the chemistry laboratory, one was built, and 
this one was eight inches in depth. 

2. Conerete walls specified at 10 inches in 
thickness at the second floor were not more than 
half this amount. 

3. Conerete used in floors and hallways had 
little wearing ability. 

4. The heating plant was such a failure that 
each winter produced several days during which 
school could not be maintained, and attendance 
was lowered through several months of the year 
A forced draft introduced after 
two years of experimentation, overcame a por- 
tion of the trouble. 


by co y] rooms. 


5. Pipes for condensation return from radi 
ators to the boiler in many places ran “up hill’, 
and sagged at other places due to insufficient 
support. The natural result was several “dead” 
radiators, until the trouble was discovered after 
two years of attempted use. 

6. Windows fitted so poorly that the heating 
problem was greatly aggravated and janitorial 
service increased because of dust entering the 
building. 

7. The telephone system from room to room 
never functioned, in spite of extensive and ex* 
pensive equipment. 

8. The clock system failed to synchronize, 
and the master clock gave much trouble, all of 
which upset the regular routine of school life. 

9. Wiring, supposed to be in conduits, was 
strung through studding and beams, and each 
outlet was ‘equipped with a metal outlet box 
which gave the external appearance of a thor- 
oughly conduited system. 

10. Paint peeled from the exterior of the 
building in less than a year, while the interior 
finish dissolved when an attempt was made to 
wash it. 

11. The building settled with the result that 
plastering, concrete, ete., cracked. 

There can be no justification of a “penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy such as was recom- 
mended by the architect involved and which the 
board accepted. Had the principal of the school 
(there being no superintendent) realized his ob- 
ligation in connection with this building, he 
might have been able to save the community 
thousands of dollars in value lost to its build- 
ing, and at the same time have made a building 
which would have cost much less to maintain as 
the years go on. The inconvenience alone in 
heating the building for a year would more than 
have justified the employment of a competent 
building inspector for the period of construc 
tion. In the absence of an inspector, the prin 
cipal might well have performed many of the 
most important functions. 

How Vigilance Prevented Fraud 

Case Il. A progressive community has built 
a school costing something over $100,000. A 
competent and exacting building inspector was 
employed. Because of the fact that he demanded 
that specifications be carried out as specified 
the contracts, several of the contractors claimed 
that they had actually lost money on the job 
In other words, they were able to “ease off” 0 
specifications to such an extent that they & 
pected to be able to deliver less than was call 


for in the contract. The firm employed as 
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loss of $1,500 
because it was forced to do what it agreed to do 


“general contractor” claimed a 
A few of the means 
by which the contractor attempted to slight the 
job were as follows: 


when signing the contract. 


1. Foundation trenches were uniformly one 
inch shallow. 

2. An attempt was made to run batches of 
concrete 45 seconds instead of 60 seconds in the 
mixer. 

3. An attempt was made to fill forms com- 
pletely at one portion of the building at one 
time, rather than bring all up at the same gen- 
eral rate. 

4. An attempt was made to tie only a por 
tion of the reinforcement intersections. 

5. An attempt was made to reduce the rein- 
forcement steel by eight tons. 

6. Shelves were not placed as specified, al- 
though the specifications were very clear on this 
point. 

The regarding the reinforcement 
steel is rather interesting. It seems that the 
steel company which obtained the sub-contract 
for placing this material works on a 
system”. 


situation 


“bonus 
By this system all material and work- 
manship which is saved over that which is esti- 
mated( specified) for a job is given a cash value 
and pro-rated among the men involved, reaching 
from the shop foreman down to the workmen 
placing the reinforcement. It is stated that 
architects have been known to participate in 
this robbery which is politely called a “bonus 
system”, The possibility of being discovered is 
that all 
ment is covered soon after being placed. 


very slight due to the fact reinforce- 

Between the two extremes as given in Cases 
l and II there is a broad range of quality of 
inspection on buildings. No inspection which 
is not rigid and serupulous is satisfactory. Con 
tractors take jobs 
ind specifications to be 


knowing exactly the plans 
they 
should be held closely to these except by special 


which all 


followed, and 


arrangement to parties concerned 


i,Tree. 


Some Pertinent Conclusions 

Because of the responsibility which is his to 
protect the financial interests of the public and 
the educational and safety interests of the chil- 
dren, the school administrator should keep in 
touch with school building operations during 
the period of actual construction. It is during 
this crucial period that abuses are prevalent, 
and many schoolmen have been singularly 
lacking in an attempt to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities which are thus brought to them. A 
healthy interest in the actual building processes 
and materials will be welcomed by scrupulous 
architects and inspectors. Many of the checks 
which the school administrator may make on 
the buildings are not technical in nature, and 
may be ascertained from a study of the plans 
and specifications. 

The day when publie school construction 
work is considered as a source of plunder for 
dishonest contractors and architects should be 
in the past. The wide-awake school administra- 
tor will demand a respect for public funds and 
for the rights of the children who are to utilize 


buildings. 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY TURNS TO 
MINERALS 
The building industry is engaged in the task 
of changing the framework of American life. 
It is the mineral, not the vegetable kingdom 
under whose aegis the civilization of tomorrow 

will be reared. 

The construction industry is next to agricul 
Here min 
erals have made the most spectacular inroads 


ture, the nation’s leading industry. 
on wood. In building construction generally 
the demand for scaffolding 
with the use of steel and 


wooden increases 
stone construction. 
The paper industry consumes large quantities 
of wood for the pulp out of which most paper 
nowadays is made. In direct contrast to the 
timber cut as a whole, wood cut for pulp has 
shown an almost continuous growth, with the 
curve still on the upgrade and no end in sight. 

The spectacular increase in the cost of wood 
and the failure of prices of brick, cement and 
other mineral products to follow suit have com 
bined to make the architect and the owner hesi 
tate considerably in deciding whether to sacri- 
fice permanence to immediate economy in plan- 
ning their building program. Even at the peak 
of the lumber price rise, it cost much less, of 
course, to build a house of wood rather than of 
brick or steel and stone. 

Again, the fire hazard is another factor in the 
over wood. 


triumph of ston Compared with 


other civilized countries, the annual fire loss is 
1922 it 


with 72 


staggering. In was $4.63 per capita, 


compared cents per capita in Great 


Britain. This is not due to inefficient fire de 
partments, but to the simple fact that buildings 
abroad are made of stone and brick, while here 
they are still largely made, or at least framed, 
of wood. Led by the fire insurance companies, 
a movement has spread in most of the cities pro- 


(Concluded on Page 167) 
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The building of the consolidated school has 
initiated a new era in the life of the farming 
coramunity. It has brought to rural people, 
trained teachers, modern school buildings, mod- 
ern equipment, and with all these, modern 
ideas. The farmer attends community meetings 
in the consolidated school and while there he 
develops a desire for its modern conveniences, 
such as electric lights, running water, and heat- 
ing system. In the same way that the school 
has functioned in creating a desire for these 
modern conveniences, it will also function in 
creating a desire for better planned and more 
beautiful homes, especially when the consoli- 
dated schools have their grounds planned and 
improved. Our consolidated schools have had 
a great influence already in the lives of farmers, 
but they still have great opportunities for the 
development of the right ideas of planning and 
beautification of the farmstead. 

In the middle west the farm homes are in a 
transition stage. They are coming to the point 
where they will have to be rebuilt. The farmers 
naturally desire the modern conveniences in 
these new homes and they also want them to 
be permanent. A few of them are realizing that 
there is a practical as well as an aesthetic value 
in the way in which the buildings are located in 
regard to each other. The original windbreaks 
of cottonwood have begun to decay and their 
value is becoming less and less each year. The 
farmers are wanting something permanent 
something that will last for several generations 

and they are willing to build for the next 
generation. 

Influence of Well Planned Grounds 

Now, just what relation has all this to the 
development of school grounds? The kind of a 
home the farmer plans, with the arrangement 
of buildings, trees, lawn, shrubs, and windbreak 
will be largely determined by the ideas that he 
picks up. If the consolidated school has a 
well-planned school ground which shows a neat, 
well-balanced, and convenient arrangement of 
buildings, play areas, walks, shrubs and lawn, it 
will be a source of ideas and inspiration to the 
farmer to build his home in the same planned 
way. 

The development of the school grounds in 
volves the correct location, orientation, and 
setting of the building, the allotment of space 
for service areas, space for planted foreground, 
background, windbreak, and garden, and the 
location of the outdoor quarters for physical 
education and recreation. In the beginning all 
the improvements should not be undertaken at 
once, yet a suitable plan must be made at the 
outset and adhered to in developing the site. 

Ordinarily, it is best for the school to secure 
the services of a capable landscape architect to 
plan the school ground development. In lowa, 
whenever this is impossible, which is usually 
due to lack of funds, the Landscape Extension 
Service of Iowa State College is willing to as- 
sist in the making of a plan. Upon request of 
the board of education or the superintendent of 
schools, a representative of this department ar 
ranges with the board to meet them in the after- 
noon and to give a slide lecture in the eve ning. 

The Landscape Architect’s Service 

Usually the board expects the landscape archi 
tect to have the plan all ready to present for 
their adoption. However, he looks over the 
grounds instead, makes a rough sketch showing 
dimensions, location of buildings, walks, trees, 
and other details. He uses the afternoon meet- 
ing in explaining the importance and value of 
the development of school grounds. He gives 
the board members typical plans to examine 
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and uses his efforts to get them acquainted with 
the benefits and practicability of school ground 
improvement. The slide lecture in the evening 
serves as a means of acquainting the people 
with the possibilities and advantages of farm- 
stead and school ground development. The 
representative attempts to arouse a permanent 
interest in, and an enthusiasm for, the actual 
development in that community of better plan- 
ned homes as well as school grounds. 

If he is successful in getting this interest, he 
rests assured that the development and main- 
tenance of the school plan will be provided for. 
Sometimes the superintendent wishes to use the 
making of the sketch of the school grounds as 
a project for his pupils. He arranges a contest 
in which a prize is offered for the best drawing, 
and the sketches are sent in to the Landscape 
Architecture Extension office where the best one 
Various plans of a similar nature 
are used in other states. 


is chosen. 


What has the landscape architect accom- 
plished by his visit? He has shown the people 
of that consolidated school district the value 
and importance of school ground development 
and the means by which this end can be accom- 
plished. They have become acquainted and edu- 
cated to some degree about it, and they will re- 
spect and protect and feel pride in it as it is 
developed. 

Points in a Good Plan 

In the Extension Office at Iowa State College 
the plans are made from the sketches under the 
supervision of Mr. C. H. Diggs. These plans 
must be approved by him before they are sent 
to the school. The plan which is made out in 
this way undoubtedly is very satisfactory, but 
how is a person who is not familiar with land- 
scape architecture to determine a good plan 
from a poor one? The points listed below 
should be considered in judging a plan 
Buildings. 

Play areas and apparatus. 

Provision for athletics. 

Service area—bus barn, drives, parking 
areas, loading platform, turncourt. 

5. Walks. 

6. Lawn. 

7. School garden, orchard. 

8. Vines, flowers. 


hm Cob 


Frequently buildings are located and built 
before the landscape architect ever sees the 
school plot, yet we should always bear in mind 
that buildings should be set back not less than 
one hundred feet from the street, and should 
be located at one end or side of the plot, thus 
reserving the other part for playgrounds and 
athletic field. 
the building and street or highway forms an 


The space that is left between 


excellent setting for a picture in which the 
building serves as center of interest, framed by 
the trees and shrubbery in the background. 

The play areas in a school plot are of prime 
importance. The ground should be so arranged 
that these areas are large enough to give plenty 
of space for the recreation and games of the 
children. The play area should be leveled and 
around the play equipment where the area is 
likely to become muddy it should be surfaced 
with torpedo gravel. This is a fine water-washed 
gravel, a little smaller than a double-B shot. 
It is nearly round and should be put on to a 
depth of about one-half inch. If the ground 
is well graded and well drained, this makes a 
fairly satisfactory surface. 

Provisions for Play 

The play apparatus for small children should 
be located near the building and to one side. 
Many schools make the mistake of not having 
enough equipment. At Whiting, lowa, the 
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school has a row of equipment along one side 
of the school ground. Since it was put up, the 
number of cases of discipline on the school 
ground has decreased over fifty per cent. This 
school is also a splendid illustration of the value 
to be gained from setting the apparatus up in a 
permanent way. The apparatus was set up in 
concrete foundations and after two years’ wear 
the equipment is still in fine shape and looks 
usable for several years to come. 

The play apparatus on a school ground should 
include sand bins, swings, see-saws, slides, giant 
strides, horizontal bar and _ horizontal ladder, 
trapeze, and parallel rings. The giant stride, 
horizontal bar, and ladder, the trapeze and rings 
are for the larger children and should not be 
located close to the other play apparatus as it 
might result in injury to the smaller children. 
The apparatus should be placed at the side, 
having the general play space open. Usually 
most of the equipment can be made locally ex- 
cept such parts as the head of the giant stride 
with its ladders and the slide which are usually 
cheaper to buy than to make. 

In addition to the play areas for the smaller 
children, there should be adequate areas laid 
off for the use of the older boys and girls. 
These would include areas for volley ball, bas- 
ketball, tennis, playground ball, baseball, foot- 
ball, running track, and field events. These 
areas should be so laid out that they do not 
encroach upon each other. The need for these 
to be located definitely is seen when we find a 
group of the larger boys frequently putting up 
a basketball court in the middle of a play area 
and thus depriving many other children of the 
use of their play area. The areas for such ac- 
tivities as volley ball, tennis, and basketball, 
may be placed on the borders of the play areas 
and will not require as much space. 

The most satisfactory area for the children’s 
play is one that is level, yet over one-half of 
our schools allow their pupils to play on uneven 
ground that often causes unnecessary sprains 
and other injuries. The track, playground ball, 
baseball, and football areas should be near each 
other. Oftentimes the baseball diamond is a 
part of the football field. These areas should 
be laid out with definite markings so there will 
be no need of their relocation every year. The 
ideal surface for most games is grass, and for 
practically all playgrounds it should be possible 
to keep grass on a part of it. 

Service Areas, Driveways and Walks 

The service areas are very important since 
the practicability of a plan is easily determined 
by the way in which these areas are laid out. 
One of the first things to be determined is the 
location of the bus sheds. Frequently we find 
them encroaching upon the athletic field or play 
area with plenty of wasted space on other parts 
of the school plot. They are best placed some 
distance away from the school building and 
should be neat and inconspicuous in appearance. 

Uusually one driveway into the school service 
area is sufficient, and it should be wide, hard 
surfaced, and curbed. The service area should 
be large in size, hard surfaced and either ad- 
joining the turn court or large enough that it 
can serve as a turn court. The loading plat- 
form should be of concrete at least ten feet wide 
and close to the building. Oftentimes it may 
adjoin the street if there is not too much 
trathe. 

One of the most vexing occurrences that hap- 
pens at a consolidated school is the cutting up 
of the lawn and play areas due to the parking 


of vehicles upon them. The reason for this is 

















that most consolidated schools do not have an 
adequate parking space for the automobiles 
when community entertainments or public gath- 
erings are held. The best way to meet the situa- 
tion is to increase the size of the service area 
and bus court until it will accommodate the 
cars. If this area is well marked and of ade- 
quate size, there will be little trouble caused by 
the cars cutting up the playground or lawn. 

One of the first things constructed after a 
building is finished is the walks. Usually these 
are planned by some local enthusiast or board 
member who thinks it would be well to have the 
walks wind around through the school plot and 
give an artistic finish to the grounds. The 
walks should be direct, yet they should be so 
arranged that they do not cut up the play 
They can be so planned that they follow 
borders and still be reasonably direct. The 
most important thing, however, is for them to 
be wide enough. Too often we see a narrow 
walk with a wide strip of bare earth on each 
side of it. Frequently some misguided person 
wants to plant shrubbery along the walk to 
If he does, 


shrubbery 


areas. 


make the boys and girls keep on it. 
the inevitable result will be that the 
will be trampled out, because children will not 


and should not be expected to respect such 
plantings when the walks are too narrow. The 
main walk should be eight feet wide and the 


secondary ones at least six feet wide. The in- 


tersections should have curved corners to 
facilitate turning. 
Lawns and Gardens 
Every school should have a lawn area. This 
is best located in the foreground of the building, 
and may be surrounded by a low hedge. Many 
schools complain that they are unable keep 


but upon investiga 


no other 


children off this area, 
find that there is 
them to play! When the 


the 
place for 
keeping of this area 
a cooperative enterprise in which 
it will not be difficult. Of course, 
if it is only a bare space of ungraded, unsightly 
the 
specting it; 


tion we 
is put up as 
all take part, 
children can no value in re- 
but if it leveled, 
nice lawn is started upon it, the pupils will take 
much pride in protecting it. 
the 

areas already discussed are of the 
the 
set off an area to be 


BR round, 


see 


seeded, and 


In my opinion, in school 
grounds, the 
greater importance; 

school there should be 
as a school garden. 
but it should be 
that 


importance 


planning of 
yet in consolidated 
used 
This area need not be large, 
placed upon some part of the 
is cultivable. This area is of in- 
many of the schools 
vocational agriculture. In one 
corner of the school plot it is well to have a 
small orchard. The fruit which this will pro- 
duce will be of minor importance, but it will 
furnish motivation for school work if the agri- 
culture class keeps these trees pruned, sprayed, 
and cared for. 

After the school ground has been planned 
with due regard to and 
practicability, comes the question of planting. 
Vines, flowers, shrubs, and trees add a great 
deal to the attractiveness of the school layout, 
yet if the plan is not orderly, convenient, and 
practical, the addition of the shrubs and trees 
will not make up for the lack of a good plan. 
A few scattered shrubs will do little to break 
up the straight lines of a building, while a few 
large, well placed clumps where the shrubs can 


ground 
creasing since 


are teaching 


order, convenience, 


be planted by the dozen will give the desired 
effect. As the school building is occupied only 
during the winter months, the planting should 


i ee ly S . M4 
be mostly for these months and should consist 


largely 


of shrubs and other plants that make a 
good appearance in winter. 
' Planting Suggestions 
~T plants which are good for this purpose 
il 
Ri Pri et which is good to put under 
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foliage and red apples in winter. 
iN hite Snou hy rey which ls also 
has white flowers all summer and 
all winter. 
Spire 1 Vanhoutter or Bridal Wr 
branches of white bloom in May 


Ri 


d Twiaqaed Dogwood 


lo 


% 
Whit 


a 


medium growth 


w growl 


th has le 


ng, 


e berries 


yng 


when 


properly pruned, has red twigs for winter effect. 

Yellow Twigged Dogwood is very similar to 
the red value and growth. 

Every school ground should have trees—some 

furnish shade for the eh “+ a n a a few for 
ornamental purposes. <A few trees will add 
greatly to the beauty and comfort of a school 
ground, yet probably one-half to two-thirds of 
the trees now in school grounds ought to be 
taken out. A tree is a fine thing in itself, but 


a tree in 
a nuisance. 


middle otf 
No 


the 


tree ought to be 


a baseball diamond is 


planted on a 


plan. 


The 


school ground without a definite 
best place for trees is around the school ground, 


along the driveways, and around the play area. 


We 
area 


It 


trees to plant. 


that 
and 


probs 


The 


should never plant any 


Ss. 


important to know 
In the middle 
are able to stand 
sleet 


ibly 


is quite 


windstorn 


storms in winter. The 


the 
needs 


ical in growth, and 


Norway Maple is another 


trees 1 


w] 


Is 


> Pin 
best to plant along the street, 
it has a compact root system, 
metr 


no 


n the 


kind 


iat 


in sumr 


Oak 


play 


of 


west we need trees 


ner 
is 


as 


rapid and sym 


trimming. 


2 od street tree; 


the Hard Maple is long lived and free from dis- 


ease. 


Ame 
for 


America 
superiority 


The most typical 
Elm. The 


rican 


nh 
of 


tree is 


these tr 
withstanding high winds was shown 


the 


ees 


very 


vividly last summer on the lowa State College 


Campus. 


cour 


trees, yet the types just 


free 


itry twisting and breaking 


from harm. 


Windbreaks—Vines 


many of 


mentioned were 


aly 


A eyclone crossed that section of the 


the 


1Ost 


The windbreak is a very important considera- 


tion 


in our open country 


A good windbreak, composed of two or th 


rows of 


tection 


win 
to u 


Spruc ‘ 


The 


and serve as an 
of the 
se for this purpose are Whité 
Cedar, Red Pine, Black 


windbreak is best located on 


lbreak planting. Some 


illustrative 


lesson 


eonsolids ited sc -hools. 


lree 


evergreen trees, will give adequate pro- 


in 


best varieties 


Pi 


Hills 
the 


ne, Norway 


Spri 
north 


sce. 


and 
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Japanese Barberry which is low growing and west sides of the school ground as these are the 
has red berries in winter. It is also valuable directions from which the cold prevailing winds 
from the fact that it has thorns for protection. of the winter come. The windbreak should al- 

Rosa Rugosa which is low growing, has heavy ways be located far enough from the buildings 


snow about them in 
The distance should be less than 
fifty to one hundred feet. 


to avoid the drifting of 
winter. not 
The use of vines is the quickest way we have 
the of a building. In 

comparatively short time they will give it the 
appearance of Vines are of quick growth, 
very useful in screening bare, uninvit- 
walls. buildings look best when 
while others look best 


of relieving newness 
age. 
and are 
ing Some 


covered over with vines, 


when only a corner or doorway is covered. To 
cover an entire wall, Engelmann’s Ivy is the 
hardiest and will make the fastest growth. This 


vine is used to beautify several of the buildings 
on the lowa State College. The 
Bitter found locally in most 
parts of the middle west which can be used to 


campus at 


Sweet is a vine 


cover a small area such as a doorway or a cor- 
ner. It has clusters of red fruit in the winter. 
The Boston Ivy is very beautiful with its 


autumn colored leaves, but it is not as depend 


able as 


The means of school 
ground improvement is of questionable value. 
All the planting should be done with the 
thought of the winter effect as well as that of 
What may be a beautiful bed of 
flowers in the middle of the lawn in summer. 
becomes only a heap of uninviting earth during 
the school year. If flowers are used at all, they 
should be in blossom before school closes in the 
3ulb flowers like T'ulips, 
Crocus could be planted under 
the fall, 
in the 


Engelmann’s. 


use of flowers as a 


the summer. 


spring. Narcissus, and 
the shrubbery 
and they would 
spring. Other than 
a few cases like the one mentioned, flowers have 
little use the 


near the building, in 


blossom very early 


on school ground except in a 


flower garden. 
Maintenance Essential 

plans are accepted for the develop 
grounds, some arrangement should 
maintenance. 


\\ hen the 
the 
for their 


ment of 
be made This is much 
more important than many people realize. Fre- 


quently schools spend money for expensive 
trees, shrubbery, and a nice lawn, and then fail 
to provide for their proper care. This main 


tenance would the greatest amount of 
time during the summer and it would be logical 


to assign this work to the 


require 


janitor. 


The carrying out of the plan is the problem 
of the school and community. The plan should 
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be put up in a place in the 
school building where everybody can study it 
and see just what things are to be done. When 
ever the volleyball or basketball court is laid 


out, it should be placed just where it was located 


COUSpPlCuous 


by the plan. On Arbor Day, when trees are 
set out, the plan should be 
trees put just where the plan suggests. If a 


consulted and the 


change in the plan is thought desirable, the 
architect should be consulted and his approval 
secured before any alterations are made. The 
right deve lopme nt of school yrounds is a slow 
process, and it takes vears for its development 
to reach a point where a very noticeable change 
will be made in the appearance of the school 


grounds. The campus at lowa State College, 
which is one of the most beautiful in America, 
is a result of the foresight and careful planning 
of the founders of the institution as well as the 
execution of this plan by those who followed. 
Many of the trees which adorn the campus were 
However, the 


vines which add so much to the 


planted about fifty years ago. 
shrubs and 
beauty of the campus have attained their pres 
ent growth in only ten years. In any school 
plan, if the preceding suggestions are kept in 
mind and followed, in a few years there should 
appear a decided improvement in the appear- 
ance of the site. 

After all, the change in the site is not the 
most important thing; the greatest value lies in 
the development of the appreciation of well 
planned grounds which will come to the com- 


munity whose children attend such a_ school. 
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AUTHORITIES AND KIWANIANS WHO MANAGED THE FINANCING AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


THE ROCKFORD SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STADIUM, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


This appreciation will result in the planning 
and development of their homes and farmsteads 
until they are pleasing and practical. This is, 
in reality, the application of the principles 

beauty and utilitv—which underlie school and 


farmstead development. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to Professor C. H. Diggs, Landscape Ex- 
tension Architect, Iowa State College, for many 
valuable suggestions included in this article. 


The All-Rockford Stadium 


Leo M. Lyons, Supervisor of Physical Activities, Rockford, Ill. 


So much has been written about stadiums 
that one is sometimes forced to ask the ques 
tion: “What is it all about?” 


haps, that we stop and first answer the question, 


It is wise, per 


“Why the expenditure of so much money for 
athletic recreation ?” 

We are all agreed that athletic competition 
in university, high school, and industrial units 
part of the life 
of any community, which has at heart the de 


has become a very important 
velopment of a program to care for the leisure 
Often we think of athletics 
as of value to only the few who actually partici 


time of its people. 
pate in the games. We fail to appreciate the 
fact that great benefit is derived by thousands 
of people who sit, or more often stand, in the 
bleachers and on the side-lines as spectators. 
These people reap the benefit of this investment 
fully as much as those who participate in the 





THE ROCKFORD SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STADIUM 


games. The getting together out of doors, the 
interest and enthusiasm in the games and in the 
players, the keen joy in and the cheering re 
sponse to a good play, the pride in our winning 
team, a truer appreciation of good sportsman 
cheer the team that wins 


ship, which can 


though it is our loss—ean all be counted in as 
profits on the investment. So much for the 
question, “Why?” Now the big question is, 
“Tow 2?” 


Mr. Frank A. 


schools at 


Jensen, superintendent of 
Rockford, Illinois, saw an opportu- 
nity, not only to build a stadium, but to lay out 
a piece of work that would challenge the civic 
consciousness of the men in the All-Rockford 
Kiwanis Club. Professional baseball in Rock 
The Fans’ Associa 


tion had placed on the market their property 


ford was in a bad slump. 


consisting of approximately ten acres which 


they had each fall 
athletic association as a 


leased to the high school 
football field. This 
property was purchased by the board of educa- 
tion with the understanding that their expendi- 
tures ceased with the purchase of the land. 

How to improve this property and make it 
serve the largest number of people was the next 
This 


matter was presented to the Kiwanis Club. A 


step in the development of the program. 


committee of thirty men was appointed to meet 
with the superintendent of schools to devise 
ways and means to build a stadium to seat one 
This committee, with the en- 


thusiasm of men rising to a task, ordered plans 


thousand people. 


and specifications drawn for a concrete structure 
to seat four thousand people. This plan dis- 
closed the fact that seats could be constructed 
at the approximate cost of seven dollars each. 


With 


wanis Club voted to back the project one hun- 


four thousand seats as a goal, the Ki- 


dred per cent, each Kiwanian agreeing to build 
Teams were organized and the cam- 
paign Was on. 


one seat. 


High school groups were organized to canvass 
Exhibition basket- 
ball games were staged by industrial and com- 


their school organizations. 


teams who wished to assist. Eleven 


Added 


was given the drive with the announcement that 


mereial 
hundred dollars were raised. impetus 
each investor would be given a season ticket to 
the football games for the season of 1925. The 
drive resulted in the sale of 2,100 seats, more 


than double the number first suggested. 


(Concluded on Page 167) 
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We live in a civilization which, I suppose, 
cannot dispense with specialists and experts in 
almost every line. Yet, the expert as an insti- 
tution, is not an unmixed blessing. And not 
the least unfortunate thing about him is that 
he must cultivate omniscience. It is a psycho- 
logical necessity; a suspicion of ignorance, even 
of uncertainty, would undermine his authority 
with the people who must seek experts. Yet 
nothing is more dehumanizing. How can any- 
hody gifted with even one of the attributes of 
divinity be possessed of a sense of humor? And 
does not deficient humor imply a defective sense 
of perspective and proportion? I have recently 
finished reading Mr. W. FE. Woodward’s Bread 
and Cireuses, and my heart warmed to the pas- 
sage in which Michael Webb makes his eloquent 
plea for taking the important affairs of the 
world out of the hands of practical people and 


entrusting them to the impractical. There 
was, indeed, only one omission, to which 


Michael would doubtless have agreed but for its 
irrelevance to the topic of the moment—the 
necessity of possessing a sense of humor as well 
as of being impractical. 

Now when an architect admits that he knows 
all the things which should be done in a school 
house, and all those which should be avoided 
in other words, when he has become a school 
expert—he has become dangerously practical, 
and may have even impaired his sense of humor. 
He prides himself then that he is prepared for 
iny inquiry which can be made on the subject 
of schools—how large should a classroom be? 
how wide the corridor? how large the windows? 
how many toilets? and so on indefinitely; on all 
these innumerable details he has catalogued 
Yet there 


is one simple question, a question so simple and 


data drawn from theory or practice. 


‘bvious that, like most others of that nature, it 
never occurs to anybody to ask it, which I be- 
ieve would promptly fluster the average expert's 
omniscience, 

It may be wondered why I should seem to 
ontemplate the discomfort of ,the experts with 
evident satisfaction. I must admit that there 


are experts and experts. There are, on the one 


hand, those who have made serious studies of 
one or many of the various technical problems 
involved, and have thereby contributed toward 
making modern sechoolhouses more intelligently 
titted for their purposes than were the primitive 
and casual structures I recall from my own 
childhood. Much as I dislike the name “ex 
pert,” they are entitled to it if they desire it. 
In any case they are deserving of the respect 
which their achievement warrants. On the 
other hand, there are the architects whose ex- 
pertness is more evident in their handling of 
school boards than school buildings; who pass 
as authorities by virtue of the number of build 


Nothing 


people seem only too ready to jump to 


ngs to their names. sueceeds like 


SUCCESS: 
the uncritical assumption that a man who has 


done a large number of schools must be particu 


riv we 


| qualified to do more, even though the 
most cursory examination of his output might 


make it apparent that 


he had never been qualified 


do any. These politi« al and commercial experts 

re more blatant, if not more numerous, than 
scientific ones. If TIT can be charged with 
malice or resentment at all, it is only toward 


em. Yet even the scientific school architects 
re inclined to go along with their noses buried 
n details. It is a way with specialists in gen- 
eral; they fail to see the forest for the trees; 
nd in modern school work it must be admitted 


Architect member of firm of Morrow & Morrow, 
(Architects, San Francisco 


Schoolhouses and Culture 


Irving F. Morrow' 


that there is a large number of distracting trees. 
So I look forward to their discomfort along with 
the rest, refusing to withdraw my _ proposed 
devastating question in deference to their ad- 
mitted services. 

By this time it will probably be assumed that 
I have up my sleeve some tricky catch question 
on a recondite phase of school planning or 
equipment. Far be it from me to play unfairly. 
At present I am not concerned with the proper 
size, shape, number, or position of anything. 
I merely want to put for serious consideration 
the question, What is a schoolhouse? 

Foolish question! A schoolhouse, of course, 
is a building where children are taught their 
lessons. Bernard Shaw even goes so far as to 
charge that children are not primarily sent to 
school to learn their lessons, but to get them 
out of their parents’ way. Perhaps I worded 
my question carelessly, really meaning, What 
should a schoolhouse be? 

When vou reflect that a child is in and around 
his school say from nine in the morning till 
three in the afternoon, <¢ 


r six hours out of a 
probable fourteen or fifteen awake, five days out 
of the week, it is an easy caleulation to figure 
out that he spends nearly a third of his waking 
time at school. As a large part of the remain- 
ing time is occupied with going to and from 
school, errands, play, ete., it seems reasonable 
to suppose that he spends almost, if not quite 
as much time in the school building as in his 
own home. Ilowever much or little, then, he 
may learn of prescribed lessons from his ap 
pointed teachers, one thing becomes clear. 
Given the known importance of environment, 
the school building and its surroundings must 
be a very real influence in his life. 

The importance of home surroundings is 
readily admitted. We try to make our homes 
agreeable, comfortable, civilized, artistie influ 
ences, up to the limit of our ability. To people 
ignorant of the necessity or the means of 
humanizing the home we trv to furnish infor 
mation as to why and how. We do not always 
succeed in making our homes into radiant cul 
tural centers, it is true; but the important thing 
in the present connection is that we at least 
hold it as an ideal and often imagine we have 
succeeded. It is also true that our motives are 
not unmixed ; the effect on neighbors and eallers 
is often a stronger incentive than we would 
allow ourselves to admit. But solicitude for our 
children’s welfare is none the less a reality. 

Now, as we have seen, the child is spending 
almost, if not quite as much time in the school 
building as in his own home. If we recognize 
the home as a cultural possibility, it would seem 
only rational that the school should be regarded 
as of practically equal importance. Just what 
do we do to render our schools agreeable, com 
fortable, civilized, artistic—in a word, human? 
Like the impassioned political orator, I pause 
for a reply. 


Nothing. 


That is, practically speaking 


And there seems only one possible 


We do indulge 
in certain aesthetic gestures, but they are so 
ineffectual. 
For some curious reason the kindergarten has 


easual and disorganized as to be 


been singled out as an object of kindly atten 
tion. There seems to be an unquestioned con 
currence that it should be artistie. We, there 
fore, provide a generous bay window and add 
wood beams under the plaster ceiling; a fire- 
place is also de rigé ur. 


plan. 


Look over any school 
It will be neat and orderly, like a first 
class industrial establishment. There will be 
one bay window, which denotes the principal’s 
office. 


If there are two bay windows, it is a 
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primary school, and the larger bay indicates 
the kindergarten. 

At the age of 6, or thereabout, the child leaves 
the kindergarten and enters the regular grade 
rooms. It suddenly appears that he has ab- 
sorbed all the cultural influence necessary. 
Thenceforward everything is to be on the basis 
of what is known in the vernacular as brass 
tacks. His progress is now through a series of 
rooms distinguished one from the other by the 
numbers on the corridor doors. Here and 
there a conscientious teacher will put a box of 
sprouting beans and a potted begonia on the 
window sill and photographs of the Sistine 
Madonna and Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware on the wall. It makes things a little more 
human, but fails to disguise the painful fact 
that these rooms where the child is condemned 
to pass so large a portion of his most impres- 
sionable years are one and all bare, cold, ugly, 
forbidding and uncomfortable. No sensitive 
person, child or adult, would ever think of 
entering or remaining in one of them save 
And then we wonder that 
young people grow up without a passion for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 

But, it will be said, the exteriors of many 
modern schools are admittedly of great beauty, 
and I am sticking around on the inside instead 
of appreciating the architectural achievements 
Well, so does the child. If he 


stayed outside looking at many of our build- 


under compulsion. 


on the outside. 


ings he would doubtless experience a desired 
cultural uplift. Unfortunately, all of his 
time except a small fraction when he is play- 
ing too boisterously to sense much of any in- 
fluence but physical is passed inside, It is just 
this business of building schools for the cham 
bers of commerce instead of for the children 
using them te which I objeet. Nothing like a 
tine, big, expensive (looking) school building to 
A school has to be 
built, so let’s make it show ’em we know how. 


put the town on the map! 


Put it on the highway, where they can’t help 
seeing it. Let ’em know this community appre 
ciates education and culture and all that sort 
of thing, and is able to pay for it. Give ’em a 
good, nifty main entrance (which the children 
columns and = arches 


never use) plenty of 


architecture—a good snappy cornice along the 
front, too, something with weight to it—you can 
save money by cutting it out on the sides and 
rear—there’s nothing but the playground there 
anyway. Thus, do we build schoolhouses for 
passing motorists, without its ever oecurring to 
us that they are nominally for our children to 
spend almost as much time in as they do at 
home. 

The first time I ever built a school I decided 
that, of the money available for amenity, a far 
larger proportion should logically be devoted to 
the interior than is habitually done. Probably 
no feature of the building has had to stand 
more criticism than this spending of good 
money where it would never be seen, while the 
outside was left Particular 
discussion seemed to arise over the fact that 


unusually plain. 


every classroom was tinted a different color: 
this feature, of course, cost no more; but then, 
why be erratic? In another instance, a primary 
and grammar school, there was discussion over 
the choice of a site, of which several were avail- 
able. The entire town lived on one side of 
Main Street, on the other side of which was 
only a narrow strip of land between it and a 
body of water. The school could have been 
placed several streets back from Main Street, 
in the midst of the residence section, secluded 
from the noise of highway traffic, surrounded by 
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agreeable trees. The site finally chosen was in 
a conspicuous situation on the water side of 
Main Street. All town and highway traffic 
passes it with its noise. Always twice, and in 
some cases four times daily, every child is com 
pelled unnecessarily to cross this traffie—for 
nobody lives, or ever will live, on that side of 
the street. A moderate growth of the town will 
leave the school surrounded by businesses. And 
the water front, which was alleged as one of the 
recommendations of the property, had to be 
fenced off with a wire fence to keep the children 
from falling in. But not a motorist can pass 
through the town without seeing it! Think of 
the advertisement! 

These cases are not exceptional. We habitu 
ally locate our schools in the most conspicuous 
places rather than the most secluded, and econ 
fine all effort to make them gracious to places 
that are seen by the passersby rather than by 
the occupants. This is no less true in the main 
of large cities than of small towns. It is 
imagined that in some obscure way a classy 
school building “sells the town.” This is a 
tribute to art in so far as it concedes its real 
value. But it seems strange that it so seldom 
occurs to our boosters to help business by mak 
ing business buildings more attractive. The 
school is the big opportunity; we have to build 
it from sense of duty (and force of habit). So 
we serve the chamber of commerce and ignore 
the children. 

The whole ela 
borate structure of the school experts is nothing 
other than an effort to make schools more effi- 
cient; which is a very real way of serving the 


Preposterous! you will say. 


children. True. The work of experts has been 
of inestimable value directly and indirectly to 
the children. But it is all a matter of hygiene 
and material improvements. Just at that time 
of life when spiritual influences are most potent 
and far reaching we forget that man shall not 
live by bread alone. Everything has been done 
to make schools more adaptable to the physical 
requirements of their occupancy and more 
efficient in operation. Nothing has been done 
to make them more harmonious with higher 
ideals of life, or even more comfortable in the 
langer and truer sense of the word. 

Returning to the beginning, then, what should 
a schoolhouse be? To answer this question, of 
course, means to go still further back and con- 
sider what kind of education we want. If edu 
cation is conceived as the most expeditious 
training for making a living, then what we 
require is snap, efficiency, the most impersonal 
possible. education 
should doubtless be dispensed in edueational 


environment Factory 
factories. If that is what we are after, we are 
getting just the schools we need. 


I eonceive the subject in another manner. 


Edueation, as distinguished from training, is 
human, not mechanieal. It aims at develop 
ment of character and discrimination. It 
teaches not merely what to believe, but how to 
think. It prepares for the fullest possible de 
velopment of life and of enjoyment of the best 
things of life. Every child has a right to edu 
cation, but few get more than a composite d 
training and propaganda. 

Obviously our schools are not conceived and 
equipped to earry out such a program. A 
school should be a place where the child uncon 
sciously comes under the influence of surround 
ings which are agreeable and properly formative 

To accomplish this schoolrooms must possess 
charm and individuality. This does not meat 
that they must be expensive and elaborate; it 
means only that a little consideration must be 


given to their design, and a little of the money 


Painted by Robert Grafton 


lavished on the ornament of the main entrances 
spread over the inside; intelligent and sympa 
thetic thought would be even more effective 
than the money. And, since we have men 
tioned the outside, the facades on the play 
ground must be as attractive as those on the 
street, and a few of the plants and trees that 
clutter the front yards must be judiciously 
placed in the barren playgrounds. In other 
words, if we propose to give human education 
it ean only be done in a human environment. 
Light, air, and correct heights of desks (bother 
the desks, anyway!) are all as important as you 
please; but after all, less important than a gen 
erous, sympathetie, and creative outlook on life. 

[ submit these considerations to the attention 

the experts who design schools—and the 
boards who build schools 


pay the money. 


ind the parents wh 


Interesting Murals in the Michigan City High School 
L. W. Keeler, Superintendent of Schools 


During the course of erection of a senior high 
school building in Michigan City, Indiana, the 
local Rotary Club became interested in the 
question of starting a program of suitable 
decoration for the interior of the building. To 
carry out the intent of the club a committee of 
Rotarians was appointed, and after considering 
all possibilities it was decided to approach Robert 
Grafton, the well known artist, with the purpose 
of interesting him in the project. 

Michigan City is fortunate in being Mr. 
Grafton’s home and in the further fact that this 
gifted artist is interested heart and soul in 
building up in the coming generation of his 
fellow townsmen, an appreciation of and love 
for art. Seeing the opportunity offered, to 


Y 





accomplish this end through a suitable mural 
study placed before the students of the high 
school, Mr. Grafton generously offered to exe 
cute such a painting without charge for his ser 
ices 

In cooperation with the school authorities 
and the Rotary committee, Mr. Grafton selected 
the front wall of the study hall as the space 
best suited to the work. This wall expanse, be 
ing broken by two doors, lent itself well to an 
arrangement of one center panel 10’x34’, with 
two side panels 10’x4’6” separated from the 
main panel by the doors opening through the 
wall. 

After considering various subjects, it was 
decided to undertake the presentation of a scene 


Concluded on Page 167) 





THE THREE PANELS AS THEY APPEAR FROM THE REAR OF THE ASSEMBLY HALI 
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FRONT VIEW OF EAST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO George H. Williamson, Architect, Denver, Colo. 


TYPES OF DENVER SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Homer W. Anderson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Denver 
During the past three vears Denver has been 
engaged in a school building program consist 


‘ 


ing of tive additions and twelve new elementary 


school buildings, three senior high schools, and 


two junio high schools The following 
amounts were voted to earry on this program 
Elementary schools : . $2,000,000 
Junior high schools ‘ 1,750,000 
Senior high schools ; . 4,140,000 
Equipment for high schools 100,000 
Total ; $8,290,000 
The above mentioned figures do not inelude 
the cost of sites Phis artiel presents a brief 
deseription of three Denver schools recentls 
mpleted 
East High School 
Kast High School, whieh will accommodate 


2.100 pupils, is the largest building in the pro 


vram It contains 4.229.000 cubie feet and was 
built at a total cost of approximately $1,560,000, 
nearly $0.37 per cubie foot. It is located on 
twelve-acre site on whieh will be provided 
facilities for athletics and the regular physical 
and health education program. 
Architect George H. Williamson designed the 


building in English Jacobean stvle of the early 


I 
] 
i 


sou: 1 == te 
foe tree | EF {| 


ee 


Seventeenth Century. The outstanding archi 


t 
, 
| 
_7 
‘ 


tectural feature is the central tower, which is 


162 feet from grade to top of finial. The build 


ng as a whole is a combination of architectural 
ferra cotta and brick. The briek varies from 


ght red to blue black, and is laid with eement 


ees Cio! See 


rfar in wide flush joints Light grav terra 


eotta with a dull mat glaze finish is used for 


ot cmend 


trim. Color is introduced in the parapet panels 
for atmospheric effect. 

Kast High School is at grade level, fou 
stories In height, although the fourth floor con 
ts only the musie department and the cafe 


teria. The construetion is fireproof with maple 


Hoors in all classrooms, terrazzo floors in th 
corridors, and wood trim and interior doors of 
gray fumed oak. 

The floor plan of the building is known as 
the H type, allowing nearly perfect orientation 


: for light in all instructional rooms. It is 417 


teet in length and 279 feet in width. The front 


er a eT 





VIEW OF EAST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO., THROUGH THE ARCHED ENTRANCE 
TO THE ESPLANADE IN FRONT OF THE BUILDING 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO 
George H. Williamson, Architect, Denver, Colo 
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Third Floor Pian : dense : 63. 
East Lan Schoo) “.. == = _ oe " ' 
Denver Colo . 

Ge ao H Willarmso: 


, Denver ‘mene 


Re 
or main part of the building contains the regu torium and the library also have attractive fea saa 1 Me st shes 
lar classrooms, science laboratories, art rooms, tures. Both have been treated simply. The Group rooms 
commercial department, library, study hall, library is finished in fumed gray oak, with an ile pikes 
offices, rest rooms, and toilets. The rear por- illuminated Elizabethan ceiling, and marblized Locker 

tion of the building contains the home econ rubber tile floor. 
omics laboratories, boys’ shops, and physical 


and shower rooms 
Girls’ hygiene room 
Visiting team room 
bookeases. Auditerium 

> on . ‘ Capacit 

education departments. The connecting link The f j eres See 


, , » following is a list of the rooms provided — Toilets 
between the front and the rear portions con-— . +1 3s Boys 
; * abe 7 in the building: Gitls 
tains the auditorium, flanked on each side with Teac 
, Number of eachers 
corridors. Rooms Clinie 
The standard classroom is 23 feet by 36 feet, Classrooms 10) Examination rooms 
. ats , — . Lecture rooms ” Waiting roon 
and will accommodate 36 pupils. It is equipped 7 Rest 


S08 shops 


The walls are lined with open 


rooms 
with blackboards, bulletin boards, bookeases, Lumber room . re 
’ . Tool room SHOPS 
teachers’ wardrobe closet, automatic telephone, Sank seam 1 Box office 
: j “© , ”» science 
and lantern outlets. All laboratories, shops, Mechanical drawing eam. oft ibole 
Food laboratory Clavie S 
With dining reom and unit: kitchen Assistant principal 
equipped for 32 or more pupils. Clothing laboratories Principal 
With fitting rooms and lockers Waiting room 
Science rooms Commercia 
the building. The main entrance lobby is a large ; rani tarp Rest 
° . ° ° ° ° 400 eeping 
oval space in front of the auditorium. It is pypewriting 2 Girls’ social room 
trimmed in gray Ozark marble, with the walls oe devices L Teachers’ workreom 
wi “ Art ’ . : Cafeteria 
and ceilings in three-toned gray effect. A Music ; he 
double terrazzo stair with bronze railings leads Public speaking : Faculty 


, nn ‘ Study hall o. Kitchen 
from the lobby to the second floor. The audi Students’ publications With pantry and 


and other special rooms have been designed and 


There are three places of unusual beauty in 


rooms 
Teachers 
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FRONT VIEW 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 




































































BASEMENT PLAN 


Parent-Teacher Association room 
Storerooms 

General 

Gymnasium 

Shop 

Science 

Food laboratory 


Cole Junior High School 

The William N. 
tects for the 
School, have 


Georgian 


Bowman 
Carlos M. 
designed 

style of 
columns at the 


crowning 


archi 
High 


building in a 


Company, 
( ‘ole 
the 


J unior 


architecture, with massive 


main entranee and a bronze 
the central portion of the 


The exterior of the building is red 


cupola 
building. 


VIEW OF 
FAIRMONT 
HARRY JAMES MANNING, 


ARCHITECT, DENVER, 


fash brick and Indiana limestone. The build 
ing’ 1s tireproof, grade level, and three stories in 
The total 344 feet, 


266 feet, 3,013,500 


height. over-all length is 
width 


cubie feet. 


and cubical contents 
The completed structure will cost 
about $920,000, or nearly $0.51 per eubie foot. 
The building has a 


pupils. 


normal capacity of 1,800 

This school is located on two city blocks in a 
thickly populated section. The site is about 612 
feet by 400 feet. The playground, while not 
large, will provide for baseball, soecer, and all 
the physical education needs of the school. 


PLAYGROUND 


SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 


COLO 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


AND REAR OF SCHOOL 


Like the East High School it is an I type of 
building with the front portion devoted to class 
rooms, commercial rooms, science rooms, study 
and the 
rear portion consisting of the home economics 


rooms, offices, rest rooms, and toilets; 
laboratories, boys’ shops, music, art, and physi 
eal education units. The auditorium flanked on 
each side by corridors, makes the connecting 
link between the front and rear portions of the 
The lunch the 


third floor in the space above the auditorium. 


building. room is located on 
The kind and number of facilities provided 


in the building are as follows: 
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FRONT VIEW OF CARLOS M. COLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


Classrooms 
Lecture room 
Boys shops 
Finishing room 
Lumber room 
Mechanical drawing 
Food laboratories 
With dining rooms and unit kitehens 


Clothing laboratories 
With fitting rooms and locker 
Science 


rooms 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Art 
Music 
Study halls 
Library 
Librarian's room 
Workroom 
Gymnasiums 
Instructors’ offices 
Locker and shower rooms 
Auditorium 
Capacity, 1200 
Toilets 
Boys’ 
Girls 
Teachers 
Clinie 
Waiting room 
Examination rooms 
Rest rooms 
Offices 
Waiting room 
Clerks 
Principal 
Assistant principal 
Dean of girls 
Art 
Hlome economics 
Ticket office 
Rest rooms 





Number of 


hooms 
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‘Teachers 
Students 


Girls’ social room 
Teachers’ workroo! 
Cafeteria 


Students 
Faculty 
Kitchen 


». DENVER, COLO 


th 





William N 





Storeroonis 


Creneral 

Shops 

Art 

Food laboratori 


Gymnasiums 
Kitchen 


Concluded on Page 168) 














SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF 
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Wm. N. Bowman Co., 
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Bowman Company, Architects, 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


DENVER, COLO 
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SIDE VIEW 





GENERAL VIEW. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS 


TROST & TROST, ARCHITECTS, EL PASO, TEXAS. 


(See Next Page.) 
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The El Paso Vocational 
School Building 


The new trade school building just completed 
at El Paso, Texas, centralizes in one unit all of 
the vocational work offered by the El Paso 
school system. The building is of secondary 
grade, but admittance to the vocational courses 
is possible for all pupils over fourteen years of 
age, who show a serious intention to enter a 
trade, and who, in the judgment of the school 
authorities, show promise or prospect of success 
in the chosen occupation. 

The building is two stories in height and 
without basement, except for a limited space de 
voted to the boilers and the ventilating appa 
ratus. On the first floor there are a large 
machine shop, an automobile shop, a woodwork 
ing shop, and in a separate unit the administra 
tive offices of the board of education. 

On the second floor there are academic rooms 
for both boys and girls, a cafeteria, drafting 
rooms, a food laboratory, and sewing rooms. In 
the space above the administrative offices of the 
school board there is a large auditorium which 
serves both for school purposes and general com 
munity purposes. 

The building construction is of concrete. tile 
and brick, with terra cotta and gray stone trim. 
The building cost $170,000. 

The architects are Messrs. Trost & Trost, FE] 
Paso, Texas. 
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ABOVE: MACHINE SHOP; BELOW: DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 
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FLOOR PLANS 


INTERIOR VIEWS AND FLOOR PLANS, VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, EL PASO. TEXAS 


Trost & Trost, Architects, El Paso 
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FRONT VIEW.) 





























TOP (LEFT) CAFETERIA; (RIGHT) LIBRARY. BOTTOM: (LEFT) TYPICAL CLASSROOM; (RIGHT) DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM 


SOUTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Austin and Shambleau, Architects, South Bend, Ind 
See Page 63.) 
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THE BEATRICE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Supt. W. H. Morton, Beatrice, Nebr. 


Beatrice, Nebraska, is a city if ten thousan 


population and has a school system which en 


rolled 2539 students for 1924-1925 


In February, 1923, a conference between the 
superintendent of schools and members of the 
parent-teacher associations was held to discuss 
ways and means of improving the physical plant 
of the Beatrice school system. As a result of 
this conference, it was decided to ask for a 
bond issue of $400,000 to remodel three ward 
buildings, to build a two-room ward building 
and a manual arts building, and to use the rest 
of the fund for the erection of a junior high 
school building, which should serve the entire 
district. The superintendent’s office with thi 
aid of the seven parent-teacher associations of 
the city caused the bond issue to be carried at 


the polls in June, 1923 


As a result of the special bond issue the fol 
lowing buildings have been planned and fin 
ished, and are now in use Two eight-room 
grade buildings, one four-room building, one 
two-room grade building, an industrial-arts 
building, and the junior high school building. 

The ward schools are remodeled buildings 
However, it must be said that only a small part 
of the walls of the old buildings were retained. 
The roof, plastering, window frames, windows, 
doors, and all of the heating and plumbing ma 
terials were removed from the buildings and 
replaced. The old corridors and stairs wer 
torn out and replaced with fireproof construe 
tion. The new buildings are double the size of 
the old buildings, and the exte riors are finished 


in stuceo. 


As stated above, the junior high school build 
ing serves the entire city. An old Central 
grade building stood on a block of land in the 
central part of the city, adjacent to the city’s 
Memorial Park, on which is located the city’s 
library. This old ward school was wrecked and 
on the same site the new junior high school was 
built. This gives a beautiful site, measuring 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Some Modern Phases of School Architecture’ 
Herbert Foltz, F. A. I. A., Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


printing 
press of the ages, and it early shows in its 


Architecture has been called the 
various phases the state of society and the pro 
gress of civilization. As a people have thought, 
so have they acted and, conversely, one may read 
in their acts what they have thought—their real 
thoughts, be it understood, not what they avow 
they think. 


which cannot eseape this analysis. 


Throughout history we read that 
Man has 
expressed, through the generations, the chang 
ing drift of his thoughts indelibly in the build 
ings which he has erected. Slowly by centuries, 
venerations, vears, even days, the thought of the 
people has changed; so with precision have their 
acts responsively changed, and we perceive in 
buildings the thoughts and aspirations of the 
people who built them—the buildings are always 
the expression of the thinking. 

Architecture is but one of the activities of a 
people and, as such, necessarily in harmony with 
all the others, for as a people think concerning 
architecture, so they think concerning every 
thing else; and inversely, as they think concern 
ing everything else, so they think concerning 
architecture. If people would but realize that 
the things they live with determine in a measure 
what manner of men and women they are or will 
become, more thought would be given to their 
environment. 

Early American School Architecture 

[It was to be expected that for a long time 
after the Revolutionary war little thought could 
or would be given to education or facilities for 
the teaching of other than the most elementary 
subjects. The struggle for the necessities of 
life and the hardships incident to the settlement 
of a new country afforded but few opportunities 
during the formative period of our national 
government for the consideration of intellectual 
and cultural matters. 
thinking prevailed, and it was easier to conform 
to existing standards than to set up new stand 
ards and hold to them. Viewed from this day 
and age, however, it is difficult to reconcile the 
thought and appreciation of the 
which characterized the homes, meeting houses 
and town halls of our with the 
apparent lack of adequate school 
facilities. (‘commenting on the 
publie school buildings as late as 1833, Horace 
Mann, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, said that not one-third of the public 
schoolhouses in 


Simplicity in living and 


refinements 


forefathers, 
interest. in 
condition of 


Massachusetts would have bee 
considered tenantable by any decent family, out 
of the poorhouse or in it. 

The first public contribution concerning the 
design of school buildings was an “Essay on the 
Construction of Schoolhouses,” 
1831 by the American Institute of Instruction. 
for which the author, Dr. William A. Alcott, of 
West Newton, Mass., received a prize of twenty 
dollars. This was followed in 1833 by a pamph 
let by the Rev. G. B. Berry in 


defective construction 


published in 


which the too 


generally and arrange 


ment of schoolhouses was severely condemned 
and the resultant evils exposed. This pamphlet 
seems to have attracted widespread attention 
resulting in much needed improvements in 
schoolhouse planning and construction. 
In 1838 Horace Mann submitted a 


which the subject of ventilation of school build 


report 1th 


ings was for the first time given serious atten 
tion. The struggles of educators during thes 
early years were also referred to, it apparent], 
having then been difficult to secure competent 
teachers for the elementary He adds. 
that “they ar vood as 


schools. 


however, public 





1Read before the School Ad 
of the National Education A 
June 29, 1925. 


i Department 
Indianapolis 


opinion demands.” The salaries then paid were, 
on an average, exclusive of board, $15.44 per 
month for males and $5.88 for females. 
Some Important Writings 

In the following order, according to a preface 
to Wheelwright’s Municipal Architecture in 
Boston, 1898, by Francis W. Chandler, Professor 
of Architecture of the Institute 
of Technology, books were published covering 


Massachusetts 


various early phases of schoolhouse design and 
equipment : 


1842. The Schoolhouse, by 
son 

1854. School Architecture, or Contributions to the Im 
provement of Schoolhouses in the United States 
by Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools 
in Connecticut 

1855. Pennsylvania School Architecture, a Manual of 
Direction and Plans for Grading, Locating, Con 
structing, Heating, Ventilating, and Furnishing 
Common Schoolhouses, by Thomas H. Burrowes 

1874. School Architecture, by E. R. Rebson, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
architect for the London School Board 

1880. Rural School Architecture, written by T. M 
Clark, Architect, of Boston, and published in 
Washington by the Bureau of Education 

1886. The Hygiene of the Eye in Schools, by Dr. Her 
mann Cohn, of the University of Breslau. Dr 
Cohn gave great impetus to the study of school 
hygiene and his researches in this field led the 
way to reform in schoolhouse design by basing 
it on scientific principles 

1897. School Hygiene, by Dr. S. D. Risley, of Phila 
delphia, who first stressed the importance of 
adequate lighting and proper ventilation to re 
duce the rapidly increasing percentage of 
myopia, as all affections of sight are aggravated 
by bad lighting and unwholesome conditions 


School first real 
mpetus in America in the City of Boston, dur 
ing the four vears beginning May 1, 1891, under 
the administration of Mr. Edmund M. Wheel 
Mr. Wheelwright was 
and 
ittainments, and to him more than to any other 


Professor George B. Emer 


architecture received its 


W right as city architect 


in architect of proven professional skill 


individual or agency, belongs the credit for 


rousing public interest in the schoolhouse as a 


civic asset in embracing hygienic principles and 


possessing architectural merit in its design. The 
publication of his articles on the “American 


Schoolhouse” in the Brichbuilder in 1897, and of 
his two illustrated books on “Municipal Archi- 
tecture in Boston” in 1898, immediately set a 
new standard for the design and construction of 
and a new era 
architecture was 


school buildings in this country, 
in this field of 
The quarter of a century from 1900 to the pres 


inaugurated. 
ent time witnessed a gradually increasing num 
ber of writings on the various phases of school 
house book and 
illustrated, until to 


design ind construction in 
magazine form, copiously 
day a large section of an architect’s library is 
occupied by data and information prepared bv 
experts on this subject. 
Early Ideas of Classrooms 
It is of much interest to compare the conelu 


and recommendations of the earlier 


sions 


writers on school building standards and to con 


trast their ideas in the matter of size of elass 
rooms, ventilation, and lighting with those 
vhich prevail today. A constant struggle was 


than a 


comparatively few 


participated in for half century 
believed 


that the health, morals, and intellectual progress 


more 
between the who 
of the children and the success of a teacher were 
measurably influenced by proper sanitary condi 
tions, and an apathetic publie whose first ques 
Our 


accepted with little 


tion was whether the cost was justified. 


present-day standards are 
thought or knowledge of the difficulties encoun 
T¢ red by those who sO steadfastly fought the fight 
for us against great odds 

It is only within the past few vears that the 
become standardized for 


forty-pupil room has 


elementary schools. The plan recommended by 
Dr. Aleott in his prize essay in 1831, econtem 
plated a room for 56 seats. lighted on opposite 
sides It contained seven rows with eight seats 


Curiously enough the 56-pupil 


in each row 


82 


room remained as standard tor about 75 years, 
though its dimensions and cubic contents gradu- 
ally responded to the demands of new scientific 
1842 the dimen- 
sions of a 56-pupil room was 30’ long by 25’ 


formulae. In recommended 
wide 
by 10’ high, allowing 1315 square feet of floor 
134 ecubie feet of 
this 
32’x28’x13' 6” 


area and 
sy 1900 


air space per pupil. 


room had inereased in size to 
With the increase in volume per 
pupil to the present standard of 200 to 225 cubic 
feet to insure adequate breathing spaces, the 
56-pupil rooms were found to be too large to 
construct economically and to light properly and 
by degrees their size was gradually reduced to 
50.45, and finally 40 pupil capacity, thus auto- 
matically aecomplishing by the aid of science 
what the leading educators had been advocating 
smaller class unit for 


for years—a greater 


teaching efficiency 


The Evolution of Ventilation 
Of equal 


theories of 


interest is the evolution in the 


ventilation as applied to school- 
rooms. In describing in terms of highest praise 
the Philadelphia High School in 1855, Thomas 
H. Burrowes said that the flues were all made 
large, both for the admission and exit of the air. 
In the classrooms, which were 38’x22’, the warm 
air flues averaged 1% square feet and the venti- 
lating ducts 2% square feet. In a similar room 
today with a gravity system of heating and ven- 
tilating, six square feet would be required for 
each duct, as modern science and most author 
ities having jurisdiction over the construction of 
school buildings demand that at least 30 cubie 
feet of fresh air be supplied to each pupil per 


minute and that an equal amount of vitiated 
at the 


considered sufficient 


iir be withdrawn same time. Thus, what 


was formerly for thorough 


ventilation of a schoolroom vould todav be 
deemed practically worthless 


The 


engaged 


which have 
the study of 
school problems have rendered valuable service 


various organized 


agencies 


during recent years in 


in bringing about the standardization of basic 


requirements in school building construction. 


of vears of teaching 
have by 


These standards, the result 


experience and_ scientific research, 


adoption into general use. 
Many have been incorporated into state and city 
and therefore, 
mandatory. These concern principally methods 
and artifi- 
cial lighting, sanitation, fire and panic hazards, 
overcrowding, floor loads, and safety 


Much due the National 


Association for its schedule of 


voluntary come 


laws building codes .and are, 


of heating and ventilating, natural 
devices. 
eredit is Edueation 
standard areas 
and other recommendations and building data 
accepted and used. In faet, 
the principal mediums left for the display of the 
designer’s skill and ingenuity in the solution of 


now so generally 


his problem are to be found in the best applica- 
tion of these standards, the discovery and use of 
structural economies, and the development of a 


l and fitting architectural exterior. 


ogie: 


The Selection of Architects 
While edueators and scientists have been per- 
facilities of the 


a whole and the classroom as 


fecting the plan and sanitary 
school building as 
a unit from the standpoint of teaching efficiency. 
it is only within recent vears that attention has 
heen directed to the school building as an oppor 
tunity for a fitting architectural expression and 
permanency in construction. For a long time 
these buildings were largely standardized and 
copied, cheaply constructed, and with but little 
architectural merit, due primarily to the par 
simony of school officials, an indifferent public, 
and a lack of interest on the part of leaders in 
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the architectural profession because of the 
methods used for selecting architects. 

[ believe the factor which more than any 
other is responsible for the recent advances in 
school architecture is the present attitude of 
the architectural profession and press towards 
this subject. So long as the practice prevailed 
of selecting an architect on the basis of competi- 
tive sketches, political pull, or reduction of fee, 
few leaders in the profession were to be found 
in the ranks of recognized school architects. 
Today, however, as the result of a more general 
feeling that our schools should be not only well 
lighted and ventilated but also durable and 
architecturally good, architects of high standing 
are being employed on the basis of their achieve- 
in this and other fields, and the lowly 
school building of the past is rapidly assuming 


ments 
architectural proportions in keeping with its 
importance as a center for community activities. 
The school architect of today recognizes that 
each new building is an individual problem and 
an opportunity for the exercise of his best skill 
in design, as he must satisfy not only a more 


discriminating and exacting group of school 
fficials than formerly, but also he must please 
a more critical publie, slowly but surely becom- 
differentiate between 


vood, bad, and worse in architectural expression. 


ng better qualified to 


The design and equipment of the modern school 
plant today receives as thoughtful consideration 
is is given to the modern hospital, and every 
detail is regarded as worthy of the most careful 
study and development. 


Some Newer Improvements 
It would be futile to attempt here to enumer 
ite the many devices and refinements which are 
now considered essential to the proper and effi 
cient operation of the modern school building. 


First, let 


t be said that these do not mean frills 


ind non-essentials, as some are still prone to 
helieve. While the initial cost may in some 
«ses be greater, many of these devices and 
refinements are in the interest of proven 
economy in administration, operation, and 
maintenance. Chief among the improvements 


vhich are now generally accepted as tending to 
) 


simplify construction, te provide more perma 
nent buildings. to insure safe and sanitary con 
ditions, or to best contribute to the proper and 
economical administration of the school may be 
mentioned the following: 

[he elimination of the basement by placing 
the lower story floor level with or slightly below 
grade, thus reclaiming this story for school pur 
poses. 

The adoption of modern fireproof construc 

on which, if properly designed and used under 
iormal conditions, should not now cost more 
than wood joist construction. 

The substitution of steel sash for wood, special 
ittention by the 
manufacturers of steel sash to the development 
ind perfection of this product for installation 


ti 


having been recently given 


school buildings 

The elimination of wood trim from all door 
nd w ndow 
Wider 
Additional stairways and exits. 
floors, 

corridors and toilet rooms. 


openings. 
ind better lighted corridors 
Sanitary base, and wainscoting for 

Provision in corridors and each classroom for 
the display of pictures and art objects. 

Cork bulletin board and tack strips in each 
‘lassroom 

Emergency toilets in each of the upper stories. 

Clinie and emergency rooms for pupils. 

Rest room for teachers equipped with hot 
plate, sink, china eupboard, and lockers. 

Ar iditorium primarily designed and 
equipped for community use, with stage, dress- 


ing 
‘ 


hg rooms, and provisions for moving pictures, 
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so arranged as to be accessible directly from the 
outside independently of the main building con- 
nection. 

Increased Costs 

The increased cost of school buildings, at a 
time when the building program has been 
allowed to become ten or more years behind 
normal demands and each annual school enu- 
meration shows an ever increasing enrollment, 
has caused school officials, taxing units and the 
public much concern. Naturally school build- 
ing costs have increased only in the same ratio 
as have other building costs, but the fact is gen- 
erally lost sight of that the cost of a modern 
school building is perhaps 25 per cent greater 
than the cost of the average commercial or in- 
stitutional building of similar size, due to the 
requirements of building codes and state laws 
covering school building construction and equip- 
ment. Most of this additional cost is absorbed 
in increased space required for circulation and 
safety, the installation of adequate heating and 
ventilating systems, the enlarged duct areas, and 
the additional power equipment to maintain 
proper ventilation. Few stop to consider that 
in the design and construction of no other type 
of building are the regulations and safeguards 
prescribed by law so mandatory and unelastic 
as are those for the school building. And it is 
well that this is so, otherwise there would be no 
progress and we would still be building the in 
sanitary and makeshift buildings that character- 
ized those of the nineteenth century. 

Aside from the additional cost due to sanitary 
and hygienie features required by law, the cost 
per cubic foot of a school building should not 
exceed a corresponding unit cost of another 
building in which similar materials and methods 
are employed in its construction. The use of 
expensive materials for either the exterior de 
sign or the interior finish and equipment is 
neither justifiable nor desirable. Over-ornamen 
be deplored. Good proportions, 
color harmony, emphasis only where emphasis 


tation is to 


belongs, proper relation between mass and parts 
~all these can be translated by the use of the 
more common and inexpensive materials into 
terms of simplicity, dignity, and beauty of de- 
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sign much more safely and surely than through 
the medium of costly materials and elaborate 
details. The aim and obligation in spending 
public money for school buildings should be first 
to make them safe and reasonably permanent; 
then to design and build them with due regard 
to the demands of hygienic laws on the most 
liberal scale, using nothing in their construction 
or finish that is not needed to accomplish these 
ends; then to make them architecturally good: 
and finally to decorate the interiors simply and 
quietly in appropriate colors. The steadily in 
creasing desire to surround the child with beau 
tiful things during the receptive period of school 
life can be satisfied more effectively by the use 
of color, decoration, pictures, ete., in such 
variety as will best appeal to a child’s imagina 
tion. 
In Conclusion 

Measured by the yard stick of their archi 
tecture as an index to the thought and aspira 
tions of a people of any particular period of 
history, what, then, about our American school 
buildings of today? Weight for weight, 
measure for measure, sign for sign—as are 
these buildings, so are we. And in answer to 
the query, I will say without fear of contradic 
tion that America today is building better 
planned, more sanitary, safer, and more artistic 
school buildings than have been erected at any 
other place or time since schools were built. 
There is more than promise in our schools of 
today—there is achievement. 
the edueator have at 


The architect and 
last joined hands and, 
aided by the splendid cooperation given by 
architectural journals and writers, have suc 
ceeded in prying loose much of the conservatism 
which has dominated our school officials and 
policies, and in selling to the taxpayer the idea 
that good schools are a community asset. To 
me the unprecedented development of our school 
architecture and the public response to the 
efforts being made to provide educational facil 
ities more representative of our time and civili- 
zation symbolize better than any of the many 
other present-day advances a national awaken- 
ing to the importance of cultural contacts and 
influences in our everyday affairs. 


A Florida School Building Program 


Ray L. Hamon, Director of Building Construction, Miami, Fla. 


It is doubtful if any school board has ever 
been confronted with a more difficult problem 
than the present incumbents of the Board of 
Edueation of Dade County, Florida. This situa 
tion is due to the very rapid growth of Miami 
and her surrounding territory. 

Practically all of the elementary schools of 
the county were on double shift half-day ses- 
sions last year. The school board and the 
county superintendent, Chas. M. Fisher, started 
in the winter of 1924-25 to prepare for the in 
crease which they anticipated for 1925-26. An 
extensive publicity campaign was launched, 
which resulted in a five million dollar bond issue 
One and one-half 
million of this total was appropriated for the 


for school improvements. 
purchase of school sites, one-half million was set 
aside for furniture and equipment, and three 
million dollars for the erection of new school 
buildings and the 
plants. 


enlargement of existing 


Many new sections are being developed 
throughout the county and these call for new 
schools; therefore, considerable foresight must 
be exercised in purchasing school sites to keep 
pace with the increasing population. During 
the past year the board has purchased about 
65 acres for future buildings as well as for the 
Five-acre blocks are 


of the elementary 


present building program. 


being obtained for each 


schools and a like amount for the junior high 
schools. These schools will accommodate about 
The Dade County 
program calls for a fifteen-acre tract for each 
senior high school. It is thought that this 
amount of land will provide ample space for 
buildings, and for a campus and athletic field 
for a senior high school with an enrollment of 
two thousand. 


one thousand pupils each. 


It is also evident that buildings must be 
erected in such manner as to permit of economi 
eal future expansion. Superintendent Fisher 
and Mr. D. W. Whitman, the supervisor of 
buildings and equipment, have devised a scheme 
which somewhat resembles the “Dresslar plan.” 
The first unit is a two-story rectangular build 
ing consisting of 20’x30'x 
11° 6”, an office. a library, and four toilet rooms 
for pupils. 


eleven classrooms 
Units two and three consist of side 
wings of ten rooms each, extending to the rear 
of the original unit, making a U-shaped build- 
ing. Unit four is a cafeteria, a janitor’s apart 
ment, an auditorium, connecting the rear of units 
two and three, making a completed structure of 
about 180’x200’, patio of about 
60’x100’. This type of building was adopted as 
standard for elementary schools. 


enclosing a 


The junior high school buildings are similar 
in general layout, except they are three stories 
high and provide for special departments. 
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The ealled to Dade County as 
director of building construction to assist the 
superintendent in 


writer was 
administering the building 
program. 

The next step was the appointment of archi 
tects to develop the ideas which had been com 
piled into modern school May of 
1925, fifteen different tirms 
awarded a total of twenty-nine building pro 


plants. In 
architectural were 
jects. 

Kach architect is given a rather complete set 
of instructions covering his projects, including 
such items as location of site, maximum cost, 
number and gize of classrooms, purpose and size 
of special rooms, number and arrangement of 
windows and many of the more minute building 
The submit 


sketches of projects to the director of building 


details. architects tentative 


construction. After these have been approved, 
the architects proceed to prepare detailed work 
ing drawings and specifications under the super 
vision of the director. As 
specifications are complete on a project, we ad 
vertise for bids. 


soon as plans and 
Two weeks are usually allowed 
for contractors to prepare their proposals; at 
the end of which time the county school board 
lets the contract to the lowest bidder who has 
submitted sufficient bond with his proposal. 

The triangle of any building contract is the 
owner, the architeet and the contractor. In 
the tax 
the school 
Where any con- 
siderable amount of construction is going on, it 


school construction, the real owners are 
payers who vest their authority in 
board and the superintendent. 


becomes necessary to delegate this authority and 
responsibility to some individual who can devote 
his entire time to it. 

As soon as a contract is awarded, the director, 
the architect and 
contract forms, 
building thereon. 


the coutractor draw up the 


visit the site and locate the 
this 


completion and acceptance of the building, the 


From stage on to the 
job is in the contractor’s hands; but his con 
struction must proceed under the supervision of 
the architect who is checked by the director and 
who in turn is responsible to the superintendent 
and school board. 

Each week the architects written re 
ports to the director of the amount and quality 
of work accomplished on each project. Bi-weekly 
the contractors file requisitions for payment. 
When the requisitions have been approved by 
both the architect and the director, a check is 
issued on the bond fund of the special tax school 
district in which the project is located. 

Dade County, Florida has always been noted 
for her good school buildings and an effort is 


make 
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now being made to build better 


both as to quality of construction and 
design We are 


frepros if 


even school 


houses, 
constructing 
frame work 


type, reinforced concrete 


with walls of terra cotta tile nd eonerete slab 


Hoors with wood covering. 


The eontracts ure let to veneral contractors 


who furnish all labor and all material except 


blaeckboards, finish hardware and window shades. 
hese items are awarded as separate contracts 


Che reinforced concrete buildings in our pres 
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De Garmo and Varney, Architects, Miami 


in average of about $300 per pupil for class 
room, cafeteria, auditorium and auxiliary rooms, 
but exelusive of cost of site and equipment. 

We have found considerable saving in stand 
The 
some ot the items on which we 
Austral Sloan 


translucent 


ardization of miaterials. following are 
have standard 
flush 


shades, 


ized: windows, 
folding 


builders 


valves, 
window 


and rift 


Sargent 


hardware, sawed pine and 


maple floors in classrooms 

'wenty-nine projects ranging trom $10,000 to 
$300,000 were originally planned for the present 
program lt was 


SOT) 


evident, however, that 
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MIAMI FLORIDA YDRADOWLA W N oC AOO L ROBERT GR See 
| ; , ——_ —— — a ae think ine tect! «5 scratch Bite i 
the inereased cost of construction would not faced the school board and superintendent this the author of this article advances the following 
p permit the completion of all 29 projects without past fall was what to do with an increased en statements coneerning school building programs 
: dditional funds. ‘Two projects were postponed — rollment of 62% per cent over last year and no — in general: 
: mtil another bond issue. As contracts were additional housing facilities completed. (1) The county unit of administration is 
i awarded, prices gradually tended upward, each It seems that our building program is about recommended for Florida and could no doubt be 
project taking more money than had been one year behind the growth and development of worked satisfactorily elsewhere. 
‘ illowed in the budget These conditions made the community, and in all probability it will b (2) Standardization of material may be . 
t imperative that three other projects be post 1 few years before we entirely catch up. Thi carried even farther than has so far been done 
poned until our next program taxpayers of Dade County are giving thi in Dade County, and include such items as 
The five projects which have been postponed schools loyal support, but as the assessed valua plumbing fixtures and roofing. Standardization 
nd id one-half million dollar Miami — tion is such a small fraction of the real value of exterior design should not be carried too far. 
enior high school will form the nucleus for next some difficulty is being experienced in getting (3) Considerable saving can be realized by ) 
ear’s progran ‘ich will be overlapped by the — a tax base sufficiently large to care for the grow letting certain specialized portions of all the : 
3 Present One s the present program was over ing needs. projects as one contract, for example, one roofing | 
é ipped | -t year’s. In faet Dad County's The County Unit of Government company may be given the contraet to roof all | 
a . y program seems to be eontinuous Dade County offers an excellent example of — the jobs in one program. 
? nd require from three to tive million dol the functioning of the county unit. Our entire (4) As to the selection of architects, the 
rs ily for land, buildings, and equip building program is administered through the writer advances the following theories (none of 
\lready plans are under consideration county offic The distriet trustees, loeal prin which he elaims as original) in the order of : 
or next year’s program cipals, supervisors and department heads have preference: 
Of the 24 projects in our present program, been consulted regarding the needs of their (a) Employ a complete architectural organi | 
rteen are within the present cits limits of various schools. This ealls for a fine spirit of zation on a salary basis. 
Miami, fifteen of the projects are new buildings — cooperation throughout the county. Local (b) A county, or any administrative unit 
ind nine are additions to existing plants. The jealousies would break down the county unit, but mav engage one architect, with his associates, on ; 
various buildings in the present program are happily none exist in Dade County. the regular fee basis with the understanding 
ki listributed as purpose as follows: Three Reserving the privilege of changing his mind, Concledeé on Pane 168) 
é inior high schools, two six-vear high schools, 
5 fifteen elementary schools, one colored elemen 
{ tary school, one colored junior high sehool, one —— f — ‘ ~*~, sy | 
vocational school and one boys’ dormitory . ‘ | ‘ : ome 
These buildings will inelude 267 regular class f sh + j h — m.. = 


rooms, five domestie science rooms, five domestic i ae | 
“4 


irt rooms, four fine art rooms, ten manual train a ee J iy Re ee 
' : ™ | 


= ng rooms, seven seience rooms, eleven cafe 
terias, ten auditoriums, nine janitors’ apart , 
nents, fo irteen principals’ ottices, ten libraries, A mar deta het 


for I. oan 


ten teachers’ rooms, ninety toilet rooms 





: 
Fs ind one st idy hall We expect to complete this an , 
ye three million dollar building program early in ~~ 
’ 


pupils, six Red Cross eclinies, one gymnasium et a ! 


Dade County had 474 classrooms last year, 50 


Ri the spring of 1926. a 


y 
An 




















isbestos portable one-room buildings have been 1 i 
rdered, ten temporary frame classrooms are } {. 
inder e nstruction, and with the 298 rooms in | 
our regular program which will accommodate —_ 
classes, wi will have 832 classrooms in the 
county The enrollment is now 22,000, so if i = = z 
Ee ir program were now complete, there would be a _ — 
e in average of 26 pupils to each room. Unfor . a - : 


however, our program has been very 
seriously retarded on aceount of building | 

. - . . | 
mater shortage owing to freight congestion l 


—————— 


' : , FLOOR PLAN OF THE SHADOWLAWN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA 
een delayed in transit. So the problem that Robert Greenfield, Architect 
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dembargo. Even the portable buildings have 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR 1926 


Those who have watched the trend of school- 
house construction in this country since the 
close of the late war have been inclined to be 
lieve that the shortage of school seatings would 
be met in a comparatively few years. The 
building costs, however, which remained above 
the pre-war figures caused some hesitation on 
the part of school authorities in carrying out 
comprehensive building programs. Thus the 
shortage has continued, specially in large com- 
munities, to the present hour. 

The fact that all costs had reached a high 
level, and that the growing schoolhouse short- 
age, which in many quarters became increas 
ingly embarrassing, must be met, whether the 
costs were high or low, led to the resumption of 
building operations. The larger communities 
fortified themselves by resorting to surveys and 
evolving comprehensive building programs 
covering periods from three to five years. 

The indications of activities in this direction 
became definitely manifest in 1921 when the 
total bond sales for the year reached the sum 
of $245,014,488. They jumped the following 
year to $278,598,326 and in 1923 went up to 
$290,363,810. 

When, therefore, the school bond sales for 
1924 ran up to $308,676,489, it was believed that 
the peak point had been reached and that from 
then on a normal level period would set in. 
The school bond sales for 1925, however, based 
on the first eleven months of the year will reach 
the total of $391,000,000, or 26 per cent higher 
than they were in 1924, leaving the conclusion 
that the school building operations for 1926 wil! 
be the highest in the history of the country. 

Here, of course, it is usually understood that 
the bonds issued in any one year are in the 
main expended during the following year. 
Some of the smaller projects may be realized 
during the same year that the bonds are issued, 
more specially if the issue is made during the 
first half of the year. 
cover a program that is not completed in less 
But, the bulk of the 


bond issues for any given year are usually ex 


Again, bond issues may 
than three or five years. 


pended during the succeeding year 

If the conclusion here reached is, in the main, 
correct, then it also follows that the year 1926 
will become the banner year in the field of 
schoolhouse construction. In the larger centers 
of population the schoolhouse shortage is still 
acute. Thousands of children are on part-time 
schooling. The task on the one hand to secure 
the money with which to construct new build- 
ings and the other to find the contractors that 
could proceed expeditiously, has not been an 
easy one. School authorities that have pro 
ceeded with a fixed determination to provide 
more seatings have met with obstacles and dis- 
couragements. 

General building operations reflect a rein- 
vestment of surplus earnings as well as the 
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While school 
house construction is dependent upon the tax 


need for more or better housing. 


ability of the community, it must be provided 
where a pressing necessity exists whether the 
necessary funds are at immediate command or 
must be secured through deferred obligations. 

Be it said, however, to the credit of those 
who are in directive charge of the schools of 
this country that they have proceeded with their 
task during the past five years with character 
istic American enterprise and energy. The 
absolute necessity of providing every child with 
a school seat has never been ignored and, at 
times, it has required exceptional courage and 
firmness in meeting trying situations. 

The determination to provide good schools, 
and enough of them in order that the youth of 
the land may be reared into useful citizenship, 
has always been and is now the most gratifying 
factor in the nation’s progress and stability. 


THE NON-RESIDENT AND LOCAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Many of the embarrassments which afflict 
school administrative labors are engendered 
through the contention that local talent must be 
recognized and the out of town aspirant must 
be discountenanced. 

The trouble begins when a local architect or 
contractor seeks preference over the man who 
does not happen to reside in the same town. 
The same contention arises when a non-resident 
is considered for the position of superintendent, 
principal or teacher against a local aspirant. 

The home town spirit sometimes leads to ex 
treme notions. A school board in an eastern 
town was roundly seored recently when it was 
discovered that a schoolhouse contract had beea 
The fact 
that this builder was $2,000 lower than the local 


man, did not alter the situation. 


awarded to an out of town builder. 


The local man 
was a taxpayer and his profits would remain at 
home. That the contract money should be kept 
in town even if it did cost more money to do so, 
was the frank contention of a local newspaper. 

But rivalry among architects leads to many 
more fights. The loeal man has friends, while 
the out of town firm must rely upon its reputa 
tion. The logic of the situation becomes clear, 
however, when it is remembered that the local 
architect, who has never planned anything 
beyond a residence or a store building, is less 
likely to rear a good school building than is the 
out of town firm that has experience and 
achievement to its eredit. 

Some of the sechoolhouses found here and 
there over this broad land which are clumsily 
designed, faultily planned, and frequently con 
structed at an extravagant cost, stand as hideous 
monuments to a mistaken home town spirit. 

In the selection of professional services, as 
educators everywhere deplore, even more griey 
ous errors are committed. 
tent and 


The local incompe 
inexperienced applicant only too 
frequently receives preference over the non 
resident notwithstanding that the latter may 
have a splendid record to his or he r credit. 

Community pride is a commendable virtue, 
but when it is fostered in a selfish spirit, and to 
the detriment ot loeal interests. it may develop 
into a costly nuisance. The local aspirant, be he 
architect, builder or schoolmaster, is entitled to 
the same consideration that is icecorded to the 
non-resident, but the choice must go in the 
direction of character, experience and ability 
rather than locality. The preference can only 
go to the local applicant whenever he measures 
up fully to the standards of the non-resident. 
And here he is clearly entitled to that prefer 
ence. 

When the Boston school board was recently 
asked to drop from its roll all non-resident 
teachers it refused to do so on the grounds that 
all teachers were employed on the basis of char- 


acter and fitness. It mattered little whethe 
they resided in a suburb or in the heart of the 
town as long as they rendered efficient service 
in the schools. 

The tendency on the part of school authoritie 
in recent years has been a gradual departure 
from the narrow home town idea. They haye 
been less inclined to ask a man whence he came 
than to learn what service he ean render. 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS AND THE SUB. 

JECT OF TAXATION 
A mimeographed communication covering 4 


foolseap page, designated as an open letter deal 


ing with the subject of taxation, has recently @ 


been received by the members of the Department 


of Superintendence of the National Edueation 
Association from the socalled Bureau of Scien- 
tifie Taxation, New York City. 
paragraph suggests a textbook on taxation for 
schools and colleges, and invites a reaction on 
the part of the educators whom it addresses. 
The letter after providing several introdue 
tory paragraphs, in which the importance of the 
subject of taxation is outlined, makes the fol 
lowing startling statement: “The principle of 
levying taxes on the “ability to pay” theory, is 
just as unsound as it is to sell merchandise on 
the same hypothesis. ‘Taxation is nothing more 
than pay for publie services supplied by govern- 
ment, and should be charged for on the basis of 
value received instead of ability to pay. If our 
every day business affairs were conducted on the 
ability to pay theory, the doom of either the 
business or the theory would be swift and sure.” 
‘his is clearly intended a condemnation of 
the income tax principle. The evolution of 
taxation covering centuries of experimentation 
and experience, has led to the ace ptance of the 
“ability to pay” theory. Its soundness, as well 
Modern tax 
economists are well agreed on this point. W her 


as its sery iceability, is est iblished 


ever the property tax has fallen down, the in 
come tax has come to the rescue 

If the “ability to pay” principle is wrong, then 
we ask in all sincerity what other pi 
legitimately take its place ? If places the 
burden upon those best able to bear it, then the 
first requisite in taxation, namely, equity has 
been complied with. Surely, you cannot tax 
the man who has nothing to tax, nor can a small 
income vield a large income tax. Nothing can 
be more fair and just than an honestly adminis 
tered graduated income tax based upon. the 
ability of those called upon to pay it. But, the 
open letter addressed to the educators contains 
another startling statement. It reads: “The 
land values of the country are ample to meet all 
expenses of government. The important thing, 
however, is not so much the amount of the tax as 
the manner in which it is distributed. A very 
heavy load when properly placed on a_ horse’s 
back ean be easily earried, but which could not 
even be moved if tied to its hind leg.” 

The experience of the world has taught that 
the mere evidence ol wealth does not vield an 
adequate tax tribute. Land values are unstable. 
Some earn the taxes levied upon them, some do 
not. The fact that hundreds of thousands of 
parcels of land are sold each year for delinquent 
taxes, proves that fact. 

The statement that tax moneys exacted to pay 
for the cost of government should be expended 
on the basis of “value received” is not disputed 
by any one. To exact on the one hand the tax 
tribute on the “ability to pay” basis and on the 
other to expend them on the basis of value re 
ceived is nevertheless perfectly consistent. Why 
not? Again, no sane man would suggest that 
ordinary business should be conducted on the 
“ability to pay” basis. The analogy is badly 
chosen. 

The letter contains a further paragraph which 
in reality lets the cat out of the bag and ex 
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nlains why the income tax is discredited and 
oa land values are urged as the basis of all 
taxation. It reads as follows: 

“Professor John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
ersity, whom you well know as a scholar of in- 
rernational reputation, has this to say on the 
subject: ‘For many ever since first 
familiarizing myself with the principle of the 
oealled single tax, I have regarded it as both 
theoretically and practically sound, and an in- 


years, 


dispensable basis of much needed social reform. 
It is so simple and reasonable that it seems as 
f all those whose pecuniary interests do not lead 


L 
,% 


chem in the opposite direction would accept it. 

The appeal made by the Bureau of Scientific 
axation then is nothing more nor less than a 
propaganda movement for the single tax theory. 
If the edueators of the land want to espouse this 
theory, it is their privilege. We have no quarrel 
with that end of the question. 

Our comment on the single tax theory moreover 
vould be to agree with Prof. John Dewey to the 
extent that it is both simple and attractive, and 
then add that it contains a fundamental fallacy, 
s so ideal as to render its acceptance entirely 
ut, of the question. The single tax theory has 
heen agitated in this country for many years, 
but no statesman or economist has as yet seri- 
usly proposed its introduction. It would mean 
such a revulsion of present-day conceptions on 
property ownership and taxation method as to 
remove it to a remoter time. 

If a textbook espousing the single tax theory 
s to go into the schools, then it would be equally 
textbook on the 
Probably the de 
fenders of the old property tax would insist upon 


eonsistent to introduce also a 


subject of income taxation. 


similar privilege. comprehensive textbook 


n the subject must deal with the two existing 


systems, namely, the property and the income 
tax, and w hile ft may explain the single tax, it 
“annot consistently ehampion that or any other 


intried the ry 
Boarp JoURNAL is concerned in 


of taxation only as the same relates 


The ScHoo! 
the subject 
to the 
better methods in taxation in order that there 


cause of education. It has espoused 
might be more adequate support for the schools 


And we 


s nterested in the 


assume that the average schoolmaster 
subject of taxation to the 
same extent and for the same purpose. 

The experience of recent years has taught that 
the American must himself 
with tax reforms that will aid in providing ade 
quate support for the reforms 
are within the immediate possibilities of present 
conditions 


educator concern 


schools- which 
The educator who so ¢oncerns him 
self will have neither the inclination nor time to 
delve into tax theories which cannot for a long 
time be realized and the promotion of which lie 


within the prov ince of other forces. 
THE EXECUTIVE SCHOOL BOARD 
SIONS AND THE PUBLIC PRESS 


The question of executive school board Sea 


sions has 


SES- 


often in these 
columns that nothing new, it would seem, could 
be said under that heading. But, 
something new—entirely new—namely, that an 
enterprising daily should defend 
executive or secret school board sessions. News- 
paper editors have always held that all matters 
pertaining to the should be discussed 


been discussed sO 


there is 


newspaper 


schools 
n broad davlight. 

The Herald of Fall River, Massachusetts, ad 
mits that there 


idministrative 


situations in school 
deliberation it becomes 
In an editorial 


may be 
when 
inwise to engage in publicity. 
t says 


“In the course of the talk when the school 
committee gathered last week the names of cer- 
tain schoo] teachers were mentioned. We feel 
confident in asserting that the intelligent senti- 
ment of the people of the city would prefer that 
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matters concerning individual teachers be dis- 
cussed in private. The qualifications and 
conduct of teachers are a detail of school ad- 
ministration. The citizens under the law entrust 
the administration of the schools to the school 
committee, relying upon its judgment in matters 
of school routine and the supervision of the 
teaching force. As for the effect of open dis- 
cussion on the schools, it can be nothing but 
harmful. Teachers naturally shrink from public 
comment on their ability as such, and the spirit 
of service is not going to be improved by a 
realization that their shortcomings are to be 
paraded before the public view.” 

Here the editor clearly recognizes the fact 
that professional prestige is an asset which may 
be seriously injured through the undue pub 
licity. But, the editor evidently recognizes, 
too, that the discipline of the schools is a factor 
to be considered. 
as follows: 

“Neither is their influence over their pupils 
or the discipline of the schoolroom going to be 
improved. Children are not slow to catch on 
to matters of this kind and to govern their be- 
havior accordingly. It is not denied that the 
executive session of such an administrative body 


He continues his discussion 


offers opportunity for combinations of many 
sorts that may savor of self-interest. For that 


matter, it must be admitted, similar combina- 
tions formed in conference outside of school 
headquarters can accomplish the same purpose, 
so that banning the executive session in order 
to reveal all that the committee talks about does 
not convince people who understand the opera- 
tions of administrative bodies in general. 

“No attempt is being made in this connection 
to defend scheming for private ends in school 
matters. The point is made, however, that the 
abandonment of the executive session is not 
likely to end it. The executive session is the 
place for the discussion of the qualifications of 
individual teachers and for claims for and 
against appointments and transfers, both be- 
cause the public is not in a position to judge 
the merits of the discussion, not having the 
benefit of all the information which the school 
committee possesses, and because of the bad in- 
fluence which such discussion has upon the 
schools.” 

It has always been held bys 
that 


adminis 
where the morals of teachers and 
into 


school 
trators 
pupils executive school 


come question 


board sessions are permissible. But, newspaper 
admitted that claim. 
They have held that all deliberations must be 
open to the public and that finally the question 
of publicity must be left to the judgment of 
newspapers themselves 

But, the Fall to the 
sane conclusion that all discussions relating to 
the qualifications of teachers, which necessarily 
notes their should be 
is time that editors else 


editors have not even 


River editor has come 


shortcomings, done in 


executive session. It 


where awaken to the same conclusion 
SCHOOL ELECTIONS AND PUBLIC 
INTEREST 
The strongest indictment made against 


American citizenship is that it does not comply 
to the full with its duties at the election polls. 
It has been estimated that only forty per cent 
of the legal voters in this country exercise their 
suffrage rights. 

What local, state, and 
national elections applies with exceptional force 


applies to general 


to school elections. The complaint is urged 
from time to time that school elections have 
been attended by a meagre vote, and that 


thereby desired ends and purposes have gone 


wrong. 

School elections are just as important as are 
elections dealing with the choice of other 
municipal or state officials. The men and 


for board of 
service should be chosen with more than ordi 
nary School 
an important 


women to be chosen education 


administration constitutes 
The 
ability of school board members counts for much 
in the maintenance of an efficient school system. 

It is frequently recorded that in some com 
munities an important school board election has 
brought out only one-third or one-fifth of the 


eare. 


function. character and 
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vote. Such apathy is not for the best interests 
of the schools. High class candidates may 
thereby be defeated and needed school bond 
issues may be lost. 

There are instances, of course, where there is 
no contest. Board members who have proven 
highly satisfactory are presented for reelection 
and everybody is agreed as to their choice. 
But, there are many instances where the con- 
test lies between desirable and undesirable 
randidates, where the desirable may deem it 
undignified to make a seramble for the office 
while the undesirable may enlist enough votes 
to ensure an election. 


A board of education should reflect the best 
impulse of the community, and it is through a 
full expression of the popular will that the most 
desirable citizenship can be enlisted to service. 

It is frequently asserted that apathy in school 
elections means approval or the feeling that 
things are going along all right. To a certain 
extent that may be true, but it follows with 
greater force that the highest incentive that can 
come to any school system is the consciousness 
that the whole community stands loyally behind 
it. That loyalty implies an active concern in 
the welfare of the schools and which finds its 
proper expression at the polls when a school 
election is in progress. 


PUBLIC CONCERN IN SCHOOL BOARD 


DELIBERATION 

The interest which the general publie mani- 
fests in school administration as demonstrated 
in the newspapers, varies in the several centers 
of population from an utter indiffecence to the 
most intense concern. Where complete silence 
prevails as far as the press is concerned, the 
assumption must be that the public is satisfied 
with the manner in which the school system is 
conducted. 


Silence, however, or at least a state of com 
plete harmony, may mean the prevalence of 
stagnation. The school authorities may sink 
into a complacency that ignores progress, the 
publie believing that things are going along 
satisfactorily, or else to let well enough alone. 
The apathy manifested at school board elections 
is indicative of that condition. 

On the other hand, there are communities in 
which the school authorities are exposed to a 
public tutelage that is not without its embar- 
rassing situation. Every act is subjected to 
interpretation, sometimes just, frequently un 
just. 

During the past few years no board of educa- 
tion has been subjected to a closer serutiny by 
and public than that of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. At the November election five mem- 
bers were elected to that body. 
Citizens’ 


press 


There were over 
committees 
A record 
The process 


twenty candidates. were 
organized to promote the campaign. 
of every candidate was presented. 
of selection and elimination was aggressively 
pursued. 

this intense interest must be 
found in the fact that a previous board did a 
The 
The sueceeding 
Important 
building and 
finance was analyzed by civic and commercial 
A state board checked up on the taxa 


The cause of 


few things to impair public confidence. 
press saw a duty to perform. 
boards came under the microscope. 
departures along the lines of 
bodies. 
tion side of things. The eyes of the taxpayer 
were on the school authorities. They were ex 
posed like a goldfish in a bow! of water. 

While a situation of this character may prove 
irritating to those who loyally serve the public 
school interests, it must on the whole be deemed 
The irrational and 
unfair may come to the surface but public senti 


wholesome nevertheless. 


ment in the main eventually asserts itself in the 


direction of justice and expediency. 
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School Building Maintenance 


The Importance of School Building Maintenance 


H. E. Ramsey, Maintenance Engineer, Detroit, Mich. 


Not many vears ago the loss of several hun 
dred lives during a great catastrophe at sea, 
suddenty brought the failure of the inconspic 
uous lifeboat into sudden prominence. Much 
was written and said about the matter and then 
after a while the public mind turned to other 
things. Because one fire extinguisher failed 
to work, a large factory burned to the ground 
several years ago, destroying much valuable 
property and throwing many people out of em 
ployment in the dead of winter. Every once in 
a while we read of some disastrous result of a 
fire, wreck, or explosion, and in _ practically 
every case the cause can be traced to the ab 
sence or perhaps the lack of maintenance of 
some safety device. 


Hazards in Schoolhouses 
For a good many years the public seemed to 
disregard public hazards, awakening momen 
tarily upon the news of each successive dis 
Too often innocent lives were sacrificed 
“defective 


aster. 


because of wiring’, “insufficient 


“ 


exits”, or “faulty fire escapes”. Then came a 
period when the remedies for these things were 
considered more intelligently, and now we find 
ourselves surrounded by mariy wise laws and 
codes which at least prescribe the installation 
of safety devices. Our legislation has not yet 
progressed to include proper inspection and 
maintenance of safety devices, and herein lies 
the next forward step for our protection. 

The best safety devices are useless unless they 
are properly looked after. Without wishing to 
express a pessimistic thought, it is only fair to 
1 


hazards which are constantly about us. The 


say that we do not realize the great number « 


average school building contains no less than 
fifty hazards, any one of which may cause a 
When this fact is considered 
the importance of the proper and constant main 


serious mishap. 


tenance of school buildings becomes at once 
apparent. No matter how well designed or con 
structed a building may be or how many guards 
may be placed on the equipment, there is ever 
present the depreciation of the various parts 
because of the action of the elements, wear and 
tear of ordinary usage, and some abuse. The 
wearing action may be slow, like that produced 
by the corroding effect of certain chemical con 
stituents of the air upon masonry, or the wear 
of countless shoes upon stair treads; or it may 
be very rapid as is evidenced in the bearings of 
some machine which is in constant use. And 
again wear and collapse may be very sudden 
as so often happens when a manual training saw 
is persistently overloaded or a janitor mistreats 
his heating plant. 

It has been ‘said that some industrial plants 
prefer to carry fire and liability insurance rather 
than spend too much time looking after these 


With 


however, the moral 


things. teachers and = school children, 
responsibilits 


Te ach 


ers and children must be kept safe at all times 


measured in terms of insurance policies. 


A few weeks ago I read of a child being killed 
because a defective swing frame came down 
upon it. Compare the loss of that little girl 
from a happy home to the small cost of inspect 
ing and repairing that particular piece of play 
ground apparatus. 
Teaching Efficiency and Maintenance 

The importance of school maintenance may 
be further realized when one considers the direct 
bearing it may have upon teaching efficiency. 
It is, of course, obvious that a teacher and her 
class cannot best do their work in a_ poorly 
lighted, cold, and inadequately ventilated class 
room. The correct condition of such major 
items of the school plant as heat, ventilation 


cannot he 


and lighting have been, and should be taken for 
granted. But, there are also a great many other 
seemingly smaller items in the school building 
which concern the convenience and comfort of 
teachers and pupils, and which tend to distract 
from the efficiency of the school, if not properly 
installed and maintained. The _ blackboards, 
clock, desks, chairs, and other articles of com 
monplace name are all tools of the daily work 
of the school and must not only be kept in re 
pair, but have a cheerful and inviting atmos 
phere 

Some time age, when confronted with the 
problem of providing an additional classroom in 
a certain building, [ found that it would be 
most ¢ xpedient to utilize some waste space in an 
over-sized toilet room. It was indeed gratifying 
to see how well the teacher liked this new room 
and volunteered the information that she pre 
ferred it to her old room. And this was due to 
the fact that a bright, clean, and cheery atmos 
phere had been produced by selecting the proper 
color scheme in the painting and by providing 
a new desk and other equipment, which entirely 
ivercame the thought that the space had been 
used as a toilet room. A striking illustration 
of the increased efficieney in teaching resulting 
from a comparatively inexpensive improvement 
was recently related to me by a manual training 
supervisor. He estimated that the work of the 
boys in a certain wood working shop had been 
made doubly effective because of the refinishing 
of the bench tops. Ineidentally a great measure 
of pride in taking care of public property was 
installed into the lads 

The daily task of the average teacher includes 
the worries incident to the development of the 
daily lessons and instruetion materials, the 
maintenance of class discipline, the prepara 
tions of reports, difficulties with subnormal men 
talities, and many other duties. It is needless 
tO say that, if in addition to the above, the eor 
ridor door won’t stay shut, the windows can’t 
be opened, the clock keeps stopping, and she 
must sit in a wobbly chair at a dirty desk, the 
drawer of which cannot be unlocked, the teacher 
is quite likely to become discontented. And, 
further, if these and many other annoyiag 
things, not to mention an oceasional lack of 
heat, are constantly interfering with her peace 
of mind she may “take it out” on the kiddies, 
and at the end of the term look for another 


position, where she hopes they take better care 


of things. Teaching school is nerve wracking at 
times, and it is no wonder that some teachers 
become Hs 


temperamental as the proverbial 
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cook. It is the accumulation of a large number 
of very petty annoyances, which often culmi 
nates in such a degree of dissatisfaction that g 
teacher decides to leave. The annual turn-over 
of teachers is an expensive item in school costs. 

Now, I realize that to some readers this paper 
up to this point may seem like a very unneces- 
sary elucidation of the fine points of a very 
commonplace and hackneyed subject, but it is 
nevertheless true that the contentment of the 
teaching staff is a very valuable asset to any 
school system and the proper maintenance of 
buildings and equipment plays a very consider 
able part in producing this happy condition. [1 
may be likened to the good-will of a corporation. 
[ am sure that any school board would profit 
by overhearing the remarks of their teaching 
staff on this point. 

It is to be lamented that the average teacher 
does not complain about the conditions in her 
room, or if she does, it does not reach head- 
quarters. In other words, if you are to expect 
the best results from the principals and teachers 
you must keep your buildings in good, service 
able condition. 

The Economy of Maintenance 

There is still another very important phase 
of school maintenance, which is very commonly 
overlooked. Maintenance as the counterpoint of 
depreciation should, like the latter, be con- 
stantly on the job. Depreciation goes on 
Further, school 
different from the 
depreciation of other types of buildings and 


whether we want it to or not. 


depreciation is essentially 


equipment in that the buildings and equipment 
Crystalliza 
tion and corrosion set in when working parts of 


are idle for a portion of each vear. 
valves, ete.. which are normally projected from 
the air by water, are continually exposed for 
several months at a time. This aetion may be 
compared to the difficulties of an athlete who 
keeps “in condition” only during the training 
season 

As a boy I was impressed by the story of the 
ittle Holland boy who discovered the leak in 
the dike, which he stopped by putting his finger 
in the hole I¢ this had not been done, it would 
not have been long before a serious break in the 
dike would have oceurred and a disaster would 
have followed. In much the same way a great 
many minor repairs are necessary around school 
buildings, which if not taken care of in a rea 
sonable time, will develop into serious and costly 
repair jobs Constant maintenance is econom 
ical maintenance. Spasmodic maintenance is 
the most eostly maintenance. Leaving aside the 
considerations of the possibilities of serious ae 
cidents between periods of attention and the 
effect on teaching morale and eontentment as 
deseribed above, it 1s very necessary from an 


Continued on Page 168) 
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MONTCLAIR’S SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM 
Willard S. Elsbree, Montclair, N. J. 
The Montelair, N. J... board of edueation has 


just recentls voted il school building program 


se 
ly 
of 
n- 
on 


01 | ; é' 
h and is the result of several months of study oO! 
¢ 


the part of Superintendent Frank G. Pickell, his 


staff and the board of edueation. Upon the 


designed to care for Montelair’s needs for many 





Vears to come, The propram is one W ith ay ision 


mt | ’ 
recommendation oft the superintendent, the 


board had the assistance of Drs. G. DD). Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt. who made a survey of 
Montelair’s elementary school housing needs and 
made recommendations to the board which were 
favorably acted upon 

Pre sto this specific survey, the superin 
tendent had begun a study of the school housing 
situation, and his annual re port of 1924 reeom 
mended definitely a remodeling of the adminis 


tration b ilding, the erection of au new shop 





se, 





building for inier high sehoo!l pupils, a com 
plete new inior high school to eare for the BRADFORD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J 
, : os : Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York, N ; 
pupils now housed in the semor high school - 
“The board of education has studied these building to be erected when needed, the replace 


bul d he. al ad thre mmediate erection of i new ‘ A . 
problems intensively since last September, has 


ment of an old elementary unit, and the en 


elen replace an old obsolete build had. numerous conferences with committees of t of — Is t int far 
° ° e,s . . | vo ) ‘Cs daveroul Ss ou ywOltl i 
ing. These recommendations met with the citizens and several public meetings. It has ee Pee See Bott. 
approva f the board. and Superintendent also received and considered statistical studies, bevond the minimum requirement of 100 square 
Picke sked for more time to complete a com briefs and reports. Its members have repeat feet per child. The cost of the whole program 
. edly traveled through the districts in question, , ’ taly &§ omnuleti 
prehens ye st ily of Tutiuyre needs, ; ; i \ he APPProxr marvels $2,000,000 at completion 


inspected sites, and discussed the problem in al! 


, ind | pro CO odations for 2.200 chil- 
its phases, and are unanimous in the conclusion na i vide accomm dation fOr 2,2 chil 


The Adm bistratiol 1) ilding has been re 





' ' . - 1) reached.” dren. ‘| he new wuniol high schoo! to be known 
modeled with modern ofttices for the following ‘ P 
; he program resulting from the survey calls is the George Inness School, in honor of Amer- 
¥ agepartments superintendent of schools, assis . os ; 
as | : , for the ereetion of \ elementary Units ea’s famous painter. whose home was in Mont- 
‘ tan superiy tendent. secretary to the superin } 
2 cael each to accommodate pproximuately 400 pupils clair. w eost BSBO.000 
a tendent, research, purchasing, finanee, elemen ' 
é the puret ist ot a site } Puture elementary Concluded on Pawe 153) 
i= tary) supervisor, musie, health  edueation, 
‘ supervisor of art, dental elinie, and attendance 


Phe other recommendations 1 ide by the super 


intendent in his annual re port were immediately 
acted pon and a survey of the elementary he 


a school hous ng needs was made 











” bee The s irvey ineluded a caretu study of vacant 
2 10ts Montelair looking toward the future de 
velopment of the city, spot maps showing the 
| * distribution of elementary and junior high 
| sc} | pupils. a study of recent growth as indi 
cated dwelling permits and telephone 
| i changes, an analysis of Montelair’s growth over 
a long period of time as a basis for predicting 
| the probable future population as well as schoo! 
Population, and a study of various other loeal 
; factors entering into the problem Objective 
| f data concern gv all of these factors were pre 
4 i sented for the co isideration of the board and 
a al e every phase f the problem was carefully 
— studied 
"ea The ng quotation is taken from the _ see — -*: " “— 
men ’ 


of the board of education, June 
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ROBERT E. LEE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 


H. H. MUNDY, ARCHITECT, MIAMI, FLA 
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} . ADA MERRITT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
| H. H. MUNDY, ARCHITECT, MIAMI, FLA 
2) (See Pages 83, 84 and 8&5.) 
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THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
a a he 2 
: The Lincoln School, i , 
Long Island, has be n planned to accommodate 
. i 
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i grade school of standard type. 


as completed in June, 


limited to 


walls. 


concrete, 


s. The trim consists of 


east or 


T amount 
he ass mbly hall is between the side 


seen from the plans, permits of the 
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Seven standard classrooms 
second floor. Easy access and exit is provided 
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a total of $226,000 The architects were Messrs. 
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Parker & Galow, 17 Fast 42nd Street, New 


York, N. Y 


THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL 
Edgar A. Payne, Architect 


The rapid dl Sapperrance oft the Small one 


room school, with its lack of suitable equipment 
nd its ill-prepared teachers, is really remark 
ube If the sentiment in favor of the eonsoli 


dation of rural schools continues to crystallize as 


I d s if has dur he the ist Tew ears, the 
yorit 1 thre farm iM s a d viris W Soon 
have all the privileges ind conveniences of our 


best city school svstems. They will be given the 
opportunity of cecupyving positions of lead rship 
which have ong been denied them because of 
nadeq late educational facilities, 
The consolidated school has been in existence 
this country for a century, but only recently 
has it attracted its well deserved nation-wide 


attention Within the past decade the farmer 
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has eome to rewlize that 


good uli edueation is 
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is being urged in all parts ¢ 


best means of providing tl j 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL No. 124, WINNEBAGO, ILL. 
EDGAR A. PAYNE, ARCHITECT, CARTHAGI ILI 

need as schoo > tT oniv better Tor the pupils, but Tor ind bay =. a 1h} probab v has 1 conception 
towns the parents = we by providing community f proper s irechitecture as developed by ex 

schools center and place for holding lectures, farmers’ scho rchiteets of todav. 
as thi clubs, extension courses, and community plenics The selection of the design for the new builé 
In con Thus the cons dated ri “i - te ? neis a mportant problem for the school board 
seven niq y and Mm a Class of its » requiring: its HOUT t d. and should res tj one meeting 
operated by vi in tecture nad daptat is ( erta eq ( ente e. ctw, nid arrangement 1 
ive great stand ds that govel | =(*} s Ww 1) ean = Ty the best standards of school 
bet te applied, but in the main it is a riginal c worl Good architecture, as expressed by a well 
formity t ew conditions and needs lesigned building. adds mate v in the 
vs The building is th eart the consolidated a 1] t community, ts i wn 
; ) d should ghiy adapted t elvie pride and makes a more ft rable impres 


d . the PUPposes for Viel COUS dat Ss bee! ! ! the MmMeSseeKel Phe 1) dl ne need not 
Pp) made [t should preterabl) ears vdivane he expe e, d vet fir ( sacrifice in put 
ded f edueational thinking rath than behind it, { 1 Pat ss building completely fire 


dren " cause deserve . : a ! ds ‘ o be made 
science and Invention can devise and is of t n tl fe. Tig fs, stairways and faney 
great importance to be damned at tli tset by decoration oll ha cuetadlad tn code 
. poor building, and far t rte! the « tract = , ' mmodations 
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How they tested Varnish 


ne 
toll 


at Peabody College— 


“House Furnishing and Care”’ is one of the courses 
of the Home Economics Department at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. In con- 
nection with this course, the Department decided to 
conduct a scientific and absolutely impartial test as to 
the relative durability of floor finishes. 


Test Number One: a long, narrow walkway was con- 
structed and marked off into twenty-two test sections. 
One-third of the walkway was finished with different 
brands of varnish; one-third with oil preparations; the 
remainder with paints. 


A ratling paralleled the walkway, thus compelling 
the several hundred students who entered the building 
daily to traverse the entire length of the walk. The 
amount of wear received was undoubtedly equivalent 


to many years’ of ordinary use. 


At the end of the testing period—approximately six 
months—the comparative durability of the different 
finishes was judged by faculty members and graduate 


students— seventy-three in all. Of the twenty-two 
test sections, number 5, finished with Valentine’s 
Valspar, showed the least wear and con the test! 

Test Number Two: the walkway was then taken up 
and placed in the garage as a runway for automobiles. 
For S1X months it was subjected to constant drench- 
ings while cars were being washed. At the end of this 
period the different finishes were carefully judged— 
ind Valspar scored first place again! 

Nota drop of water had penetrated the wood of the 
Valsparred section, thus proving the absolute water- 
proofness and unequalled durability of the Valspar 
film. As for the other sections, the finishes were de- 
stroy ed, allowing the water to soak into the wood. 

These tests show why Valspar, Valspar Varnish- 
Stains and Valspar-Enamels are used in so many 
schools in all parts of the country. They prove abso- 
lutely that Valspar’s wonderful endurance combined 
with absolute waterproofness makes it the supreme 


varnish for every use—indoors and out. 











> VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


) The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W P Fl J] I I R & O : Pacific Coast 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 1925-1926— 
SUMMARIES OF ACTIVITIES IN 
214 CITIES. 
(Continued from Page 42) 
yet for the year 1926, and the building program is 
one-half completed at the present time 
CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Supt. C. R. Reed recently 
presented his proposed five-year building program to 
the board of education. The report recommended the 
adoption of the six-three-three plan and the erection 
of five junior high school buildings. The completion 
of the Warren Harding High School at a cost of 
$1,500.000, has relieved the high school situation for 
some time. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The total amount involved 
in the building program for 1926 is $1.000,000. which 
is to be expended for new junior high schools. All 
construction work for 1925 has now been completed 

STAMFORD. CONN.—The schools have a building 
program amounting to a total expenditure of $2,000, 
000. Construction work involving an expenditure of 
$325,000 has been started. It is planned to carry out 
new construction work during 1926 amounting to 
$1,675,000, 

WATERBURY, CONN.—An addition of nine rooms 
is being erected for a grammar school, to cost about 
$226,000. This will be all the construction work to be 
undertaken in 1926. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—The total amount of the 
building program has not been determined but it will 
probably be from $8,000,000 to $10.000.000 No new 
construction work has been planned for 1926. but it is 
probable that some building projects may be under 
taken. The estimated total amount of schoolhouse 
construction now in progress is $1,200,000. One build 
ing costing $590,000 has been completed and occupied. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress recently author 
ized a five-year school building program for the city 
and it will be necessary to provide an expenditure of 
at least $4.000,000 each year for five years to fully 
meet the need. Three junior high schools and one 
senior high school have been partially completed 
Plans have been completed for seven elementary 
schools amounting to an expenditure of $1,270,000; 
one junior high school to cost about $100.000, and four 
senior high schools to cost approximately $179.500 
Sites have been purchased for ten schools to be erected 

under the building program 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GA.—The estimat: 
complete the building program is $5.000.000 
plans have not been made and bonds have not as yet 
been issued for building purposes. The estimated 

amount for current building purposes is $150,000 


imount necessary to 





Definite 














Catalog 


Should be in the hands of every educator interested 
in better school lighting. 

In it you will find listed both plain and ornamental 
types of DENZAR —the ideal light for schools — 
together with a section on Exterior Lighting, illus- 
trating bronze standards and brackets for lighting 
the entrances to school buildings. 

We shall be glad to mail you a copy of this new 
DENZAR catalog on request. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 South Jefferson St. 
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Chicago 

















involved in 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The total amount 
schoolhouse construction now in progress is estimated 
it $450,000. 

COILUMBUS, GA.—The total amount involved in the 
building program for 1926 is $60.000, which is to be 
expended for an addition to the industrial high school 
and for the remodeling of a grammar school. The 
estimated total amount of schoolhouse construction 
now in progress is $325,000 for a high school and a 
colored grammar school 

SAVANNAH, GA.—During the school year 1925-1926 
the school board plans to erect an elementary school 
of 22 rooms and auditorium, and also two smaller 
schools of four to eight rooms 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA, W. S.—For the year 1926 the school board 
plans the erection of an addition to a grade school, to 
cost about $35.000. Schoolhouse construction now in 
progress involves an expenditure of $4,500 for a 
kindergarten bungalow 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The school system has had 
no bond issue for buildings erected since 1914. A 
grade school costing $300,000 has been completed; the 
building was erected with funds provided entirely by 
taxation 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The total amount involved in the 
building program is $16.000 000 for the next five years 
The total amount of schoolhouse construction now in 
progress is $19.500,000, while construction work to be 
begun in 1926 =s will amount to approximately 
$21,000,000. 

CICERO, ILL.—The total amount involved in the 
present building program has not been definitely de 
termined. The board has not ended one contract and 
begun another for about three years, which has been 
attributed to the rapid growth of the school district 

During the year 1925 an addition to the main high 
school building was completed, at a cost of $600,000 
An auditorium for the north end of the building will 
be completed during the year 1926, at a cost of 
$750,000 or $800,000. About the time this section is 
finished, a third section will be begun, to cost about 
$4,000 or $5,000. 

DECATUR, ILL.—A total of $467,000 is involved in 
the school building program which is just being com 
pleted. 

ELGIN, ILL.—No building program is contemplated 
at the present time and no new construction work is 
at present in progress. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—A building program involving 
an expenditure of $175,000 is now in progress. 
New construction work to be started during the year 
1926-1927 will require an expenditure of $350,000. 

JOLIET, ILL.—The school board expects to com- 
plete the present building program. The estimated 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construction now 

in progress is about $200,000 





OAK PARK, ILL.—The school board has a build- 
ing program involving an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $800,000 but funds are not available because 
of a limitation of the bonding power of the schools 
lhe board has completed the erection of two buildings 
totalling $375,000 and there are no buildings under 
construction at present. For the year 1926 it is 
planned to undertake a _ building project costing 
approximately $150,000, which will be the limit of the 
resources available 

QUINCY, ILL.—The building program will cover 
several years and will require an expenditure of about 
a million-and-a-half dollars. It will include extensive 
additions to the high school and probably four or five 
new grade schools. The school board has completed 
the erection of a junior high school addition costing 
$225,000, a new grade school costing $125,000, and 
another grade school costing $225,000. New construc- 
tion work for 1926 involves the erection of a grade 
school to cost $125,000 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The school building program 
involves an expenditure of about $1,000,000. New con- 
struction work includes the erection of a junior high 
school 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON, IND.—The total amount involved ip 
the present building program is $230.000 New con 
struction work for 1926 will include the erection of & 
new grade school at a cost of $150,000, and alterations 
to the junior high school at a cost of $80,000 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—No building program has 4 
yet been developed but it is planned to undertake 
considerable new schoolhouse construction work with 
in the next two years. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The school board has a build- 
ing program involving an expenditure of $458,235 for 
1925, and $379,000 for 1926. The estimated total 
amount of schoolhouse construction now in progress 
is $450,000 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—The school board has caught 
up with its housing needs accumulated since the wa! 
period and will in the future endeavor to meet de 
mands as they arise. A new high school is now i 
process of construction, to cost about $925.000. For 
the year 1926 it is planned to expend $250,000 in addi 
tional schoolhouse construction. 

GARY, IND.—The school board has a building pre 
gram involving an expenditure of $1,100.000. The 
total estimated amount of schoolhouse construction for 
1925 is $400,000, with practically all 1925 buildings 
completed 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The school board bas 
adopted an extensive building program for the pre® 
ent year involving the erection of a new high school 
to cost $1,200,000, and two grade schools to cot 
$155,000 and $145,000, or a total of $300,000, During 
the year 1926 it is planned to erect six new grade 
schools and additions, at a total cost of $850,000 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The Maxson School, Plainfield, N.J., 
John T. Rowland, Architect. Here 
was wanted quiet, beauty and dura- 
bility that would withstand the 
never-ending shuffling and tramping 
that is the portion of corridor floors. 
All three are found in this floor of 
Gold Seal Treadlite Tile, installed by 
the Bonded Floors Company. 





Where to find 


information on school floors — 


“Knowledge,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson, “is of two kinds. We know a subject our- 
selves or we know where we can find information upon it.” 

When it is a question of the right floor, that second kind of knowledge—the compre- 
hensive information that comes only from long experience—can always be had from the 
Bonded Floors Company. 

Write today and our staff of trained flooring specialists will welcome the opportunity 
to give to you the same expert advice and cooperation that has proved so valuable to 
school boards in all parts of the country. Whether you are thinking about floors and floor- 
coverings in a new building, or of the renewal of worn-out old floors, we can help. 

Let us give you full information about the various types of Bonded Floors that have 
made good in modern schools—floors that are resilient, noise-deadening, comfortable, 
easy to clean and colorfully attractive in appearance. Full information, also, about the 
Surety Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and how you can obtain its 
protection against floor repair expense. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, ING. 


New York ’ Boston ’ Philadelphia f Cleveland ’ Detroit ’ Chicago 7 San Francisco 


BONDED FLOOR 


Resilient Floors for Every Need 
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Alundum Stair Tile (White Granite) 


in the 


Warren Harding High School, Bridgeport, Conn 
Calder, Walker and Beckwith, Associate Architects 
Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 


NORTON FLOOR 


used for the main entrance, loggia steps, main 
stairways, basement stairways, girls’ showers, vis 
iting team’s dressing room and boys’ lavatories 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

Schoolhouse construction work now in progress in 
cludes the erection of two high schools costing 
$467,000 and $552 000 ind one grade school ostir 
$00,000, or a total of $1,080 000 

KOKOMO IND A junior high school osting 
$350,000 will be begun in 1926 
amount involved in schoolhouse 
progress is S20 000) 

RICHMOND, IND lhe school board's building 
program for 1926 will include the erection of a com 
bination elementary and junior high school to cost 
$180,000, and an addition to a grade school to cost 
$40,000 No schoolhouse construction work s now I 
progress 


SOUTH BEND. IND The sehool board has a build 


The estimated total 


nstruction now in 


ing program requiring il expenditure ot ibout 
$1,000,000 The estimated total amount involved in 


schoolhouse construction now in progress is $450,000 

TERRE HAUTE, IND { school bond ssue of 
S000.000 was voted on November th and plans are 
being made to begin an extensive building program 
Of the total amount, $48,000 will go for the erection 
of shops at the Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
347,000 for the addition of an annex to the Lineoln 
colored school $88 000 for an annex to the Washing 
ton colored school, and $625.000 for a third junior high 
school The balance of the money will be used fot 
the purchase of new sites upon which buildings will 


be later erected Contracts for construction work will 
be awarded and work will begin before the close of 


the calendar year 


IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA No definite amount of 
money has as yet been authorized for school con 
struction work All building project for the eur 


rent year have been completed 

DAVENPORT, IA.—The board has adopted no build 
ing program and does not as yet contemplate ims 
new construction work for the year 1926 

DUBUQUE, IA The building program was com 
pleted a year ago and no new construction worl 
planned for several year 

WATERLOO (EAST), IA Phe school board plans 
the erection of a new school in 1926, to cost approxi 


mately $100,000. No school construction work is now 
in progress 
WATERLOO (WEST), IA The estimated total 


amount of schoolhouse construction now in progress 
is $5,000. No new construction worl for the veut 
1926 is planned. 

KANSAS 

TOPEKA, KANS.—tThe total amount involved in the 
present building program is $175,000 The estimated 
total amount of schoolhouse construction now in 
progress is $970,000 


KENTUCKY 
COVINGTON, KY.—The total amount involved it 
the present building program is $425,000 No school 


ndications i 
chool construc 
board has re I 


‘bout $250,000 CHELSEA, MASS.-—The sehool board ha 


Henry W Allen 
McDonough No. 8 


9 School to eost $325,000 


Improvement Com 
gram covering 
involving an 
New school 


work completed 
$9,000,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 


committee has mats 


appropriate seven and tion work 


dollars availabl 
and 1922 With 


power to appro 


amended the Bre: ; : Be 
of three and NEW BEDFORD, MASS The present 
g program involves an expenditure of $1,400,000 for 
the construction of two junior high schools 


years, namely 
1925 the school com 
year building 
ippropriate two million dol 





progress by current taxation The school board 
involved it ing program amounting to $7,000,000 and 
schoolhouse construction under contract amounting 
bond issu S65 O00 000 
expend from BROCKTON, MASS No building program 
suildings dur vet been planned for the year 1926. One 
has under building is about completed The total 


Se! 50.000 volved in schoolhouse eonstruction now 


= S2O0.000 


definite building program at the present 
construction Work 1S in 


MeDor ach Ppriation of S000.000 for the enlargement 
( onoug 


struction at this time 


under con 
each total 


respectively 


indertaken for the year 1926 The estimated 
imount involved in schoolhouse construction 


now in progress is $130,000 
idopted a building program up to the 


eonstruction now in progress is $350,000 


eSS 


will aggre 
in progr 


vet been adopted for the year 1926 but 
to expend $500,000 for new construction 


the year. The total amount of schoolhouse 

tion now in progress is $300,000, which is 
building pro pleted by September, 1926 
with the finan MALDEN, MASS The school board completed 


school com 


work, the 


for each of 


ing 


has been requested of the legislature 


for 1926-1927 during the year 1926 
million dollars NEWTON, MASS The total amount of the present 
and four million dollars for 1929-1930. The building program is $1,850,000 and new 
>and a bill was substituted giving work for 1926 will involve an expenditure of $400,000 
appropriate three The estimated total amount of schoolhouse 
financial year tion work now in progress is $850,000 
these various SOMERVILLE, MASS The city has 
and one-half house construction work under way or any proposed 
purchase of work for the year 1926 4 movement has been started 
furnishing of new for an enlargement of the high school 
period from £300,000 to $500,000 
amounts were raised (Continued on Page 98) 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS rhe school be 


rogress at this 


high school, which is the only building 


CHICOPEE MASS rhe school board 
adopted a definite building program up to 
and it is uncertain what construction work 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—The school board 
rhe estimated total amount involved in 


LAWRENCE, MASS No building program 


present building program in 1925. No new 
. is planned at the present time 
building purposes MEDFORD. MASS The school board 
ing program of $2,000,000 and plans the erection of an 
SSO00 000 junior high school The total 
amount involved in schoolhouse construction 
now in progress is $500,000—$375,000 for 
high school and $125,000 for an elementary 


$1,500,000 more for new buildings to be 
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Western Elecfric 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Changes name- 


Effective January Ist, that part of 
the Western Electric Company 
known as the Supply Department, 
takes Graybar Electric Company as 
its name. This involves no change 
whatever in the existing distributing 
organization. Nor does it affect the 
facilities offered to buyers of electrical 
supplies all over the country. The 
significance of the change is found 
rather in the source of the new name 
—derived from Gray and Barton, the 
original business title of the founders 
of Western Electricin 1869. Pioneers 
of 56 years’ standing in the electrical 
industry, Graybar looks foward to the 
next 56 years of service. 


rayba 


ELE © 2 @ & © 


COMPANY---INCORPORATED 


SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 









with door stop 
on bottom 
of door. 





Every Schoolroom Should Have One 











lst. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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(Continued from Page 96) in schoolhouse construction now in progress is 
TAUNTON, MASS.—The total amount involved in $605,000. 
the present building program is $350,000 to $400,000 LANSING, MICH.—No building program has as yet 
to be expended on the erection of a new grammar been determined The estimated total amount in 
school, to be started during the present year. A new volved in schoolhouse construction now in progress 
fifteen-room grammar school has been completed at is $150,000 
a cost of $200,000, and a six-room addition with assem MUSKEGON, MICH.—The total amount of the prese 
bly, at a cost of $100,000 ent building program is $1,250,000. It is possible that 
WALTHAM, MASS. The school board plans the a bond issue will be floated for another elementary 
erection of a 26 room elementary school during the school during 1926. The estimated total amount in 
year 1926 at a cost of $300,000 volved in schoolhouse construction now in progress is 
WORCESTER, MASS.—It is expected that the muni $1,250,000. This includes a high school to cost 
cipal budget of 1926 will include an appropriation of $900 000, and an elementary school to cost $350,000, 
$600,000 for elementary school construction An addi both to be completed in August, 1926 
tion to a high school has been started, which is PONTIAC, MICH.—A school building program in 
estimated to cost $1,000,000. The schoolhouse construc volving an expenditure of nearly $800,000 has just 


tion previously in progress included an appropriation been completed. The school board has made no plans 
of $565.490 for elementary school construction, and for new schoolhouse construction work in 1926. 


another appropriation of $611,345 for elementary SAGINAW (EAST SIDE), MICH.—The school board 

schools. In September. 1924. a junior high school was has adopted a building program involving an ex 

completed at a cost of $1,200,000, including equipment. penditure of about $280,000. No schoolhouse con 
MICHIGAN struction work is now in progress. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—No definite building program SAGINAW (WEST SIDE), MICH.—The school board 

has been adopted by the board. An expenditure of has not adopted a definite building program for the 

$40.000 is planned for the year 1926. present. There is no schoolhouse construction work 


DETROIT, MICH.—The school board has available under way just now. 
$4,750,776 for the fiscal year 1925-1926. Of this amount, MINNESOTA 


$1,649 972 covers contracts awarded for buildings now DULUTH. MINN The total amount of the present 
under construction All buildings provided for in 


building program is $1,597,320 New construction 
work to be started during 1926 will reach an expendi 
ture of $850,000, making a total expenditure of $2,472.- 
520 The total amount involved in schoolhouse 
construction now in progress is $1,175,521, making a 
balance of $421,799 to be completed 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The total amount involved 
in the 1925 school building program is $1.900000. The 
1926 program has not been completed but it is ex 


the 1925-1926 budget will be under construction within 
the next few months. The building program for the 
year 1926 1927 has not been decided inasmuch as the 
budget has not been made up and it will be about 
May first before the board will know the money 
available for school building purposes. 

FLINT, MICH. — No building program has been 
adopted and no new construction has been decided 
upon up to the present time. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH ~ Plans have been pre pected that the total will not exceed $1,500,000 
z A », 2 P f s { aa : : * oe , 
pared for an elementary school to cost from $250,000 S'l I AU L, MINN rhe total amount of the present 
to $300,000, construction work to start early in the school building program is $5,000.000 and new con 
spring. It is probable that another elementary school struction work for the year 1926 will reach an expendi 
will be erected in the fall of 1926. A new grade ture of $600,000. The estimated total amount of 
schocl is now in course of construction at a cost of schoolhouse construction now in progress will be 
$930,000. $1.785.000 
’ > . 

HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—The building program of MISSOURI 
the school board has not yet been launched for the JOPLIN, MO.—A bond issue of $750,000 was voted 
year 1926. in November, 1925, to be used in carrying out the first 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—The total amount of part of a school building program. The exact number 
the building program which was started in 1924, is of buildings to be erected during the next year has 
$1,450,000. This program will be completed in 1926 not been determined but it is expected that the money 


An elementary schoo! $350,000 is in process of will be distributed over a three-year period 

erection at the present ti KANSAS CITY, MO.—A bond issue of $5.000 000 was 
JACKSON, MICH.—Th 1 board plans the voted in July of this year to carry out a school build 

erection of a high school t bout $1,240,000. ing program covering a period of two years. It is 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The mount involved probable that the money will be largely used for 

in the present building prog: $435,000 New additions to existing buildings. but it is certain that 

construction to be started during 1 will involve one entirely new elementary school, and two or three 

an expenditure of $170,000. The tota t involved units to some half dozen other buildings will be 


erected. It is also planned to complete a junior high 
school and to erect a second unit to a senior high 
school. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The total amount of the present 
building program is $300,000, which has been largely 
used to date. A‘balance of $40.000 remains to be used 
for a new colored school. The estimated total amount 
of schoolhouse construction now in progress is $205,000 
which is being used for the repair and remodeling of 
old buildings 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The school authorities have not 
resorted to bonding for building purposes for some 
years and it is not likely that bonding will be neces- 
sary for some time. The board has set aside $2,737,- 
566 in its budget for new construction work. A large 
part of this money will be expended during the 
current year 1925-1926 

SPRINGFIEI.D, MO.—A school building program 
for the year 1926 has been decided upon but no definite 
plans have been worked out. It is probable that the 
board will spend about $500,000 during the next year 
or two in remodeling and modernizing the existing 
school buildings. 

NEBRASKA 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The total amount of the present 
building program is $3.000.000, and new construction 
work to be started during 1926 will reach an expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000. The total amount involved in 
schoolhouse work now in progress is $800,000, 

OMAHA, NEB.—The total amount involved in the 
present building program is about $1,000,000. The 
estimated amount of schoolhouse construction work 
now in progress is $2,500,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NASHUA, N. H.—The school board has adopted no 
definite building program and has not determined 
upon any new construction work up to the present 
time. During the past year two twelve-room school 
buildings have been completed and occupied. 

NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The total amount involved 
in the present building program is $700,000. A con- 
tract has been awarded for the erection of an elemen- 
tary school to be completed by September, 1926. 
During 1926 changes will be made to a number of 
existing buildings, the cost to reach about $200.00 

BAYONNE,'N. J.—The school board has not adopted 
a building program and does not contemplate any new 
construction work. The total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
$1,429.000 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The school board plans only one 
new building for the year 1926. this to be erected at 4 
cost of $200.000. The estimated total amount involved 
in schoolhouse construction work now in progress }§ 
$250,000. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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' 
is easy when 
are used 
* 
Makes Books Now in use 
Last Iwice as Long and 
Reduce the Number of Books to be Replenished 
(Samples Free) 
WRIII 
The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
(Continued from Page 98) in the building program has not been definitely deter NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The total amount of the 
CLIFTON, N. J The school board has adopted a mined The estimated total amount of schoolhouse present building program is $619,000 New construc 
lilding program calling for an expenditure of construction now in progress is $127,000 tion work for 1926 has not been determined. The 
$1,029,160 for new buildings and $40,300 for alterations PLAINFIELD, N. J No building program has as estimated total amount involved in schoolhouse con 
buildings New construction work for the year vet been determined upon The estimated total struction now in progress is $625,000 
n6 will reach an expenditure of $104,000. The total imount involved in schoolhouse construction now in POLGHKEEPSIE, N. Y The board has not de 
I involved in schoolhouse construction worl progress is $300,000 cided upon it definite building program The 
¥ in progress is $127,000 rFRENTON, N. J Nothing definite has as yet beer estimated total amount involved in schoolhouse con 
EAST ORANGE, N, J The sehool board has not decided upon for the year 1926 rhe estimated tota struction now in progress is $525,000 
elinitely decided upon a building program but will imount involved in schoolhouse construction now ii ROCHESTER, N, ¥Y The school building depart 
ndoubtedly expend $600,000 for additions and altera progress is $1,326,000 ment has adopted a building program for 1926, requir 
ms to present buildings WEST NEW YORK, N, J The new building pro ing an expenditure of $5,470,000, and calling for the 
HOBOKEN, N. J The board has made no effor gram for 1926 provides for the erection of a high erection of an elementary school addition, to cost 
ward the adoption of a building program or the school building, to cost $715,000. No schoolhouse cor $75,000; a high school to cost $1,500,000; elementary 
itlining of new construction work for the year 1926 struction work is now in progress school assembly hall, to cost $100,000; an elementary 
No ¢ struction work is in progress at the present school, to cost $325,000; an elementary school to cost 
me NEW YORK $670,000, and the first section of the northeast high 
JERSEY CITY N. J rhe total amount involved ALBANY N. ¥ No building program has as yet school, to cost $800,000. 
the present building program is about $6,000,000 been decided upon for the year 1926. The total amount Schoolhouse work under construction at the present 
Vew construction work to be started in 1926 will in involved in schoolhouse construction now in progress time includes the erection of five elementary schools, 
lve the erection of a 64-room school. to cost about is $1,300,000, which includes the erection of a junior portables at the Washington junior high school, and 
$1,000,000 N construction work will be attempted high school i stairway, upon which $638,008 have been paid, and 
ntil 192¢ AUBURN, N. Y¥ No building program has as yet for which $466,111 are still due, 
KEARNY, N. J Phe total amount involved in the been decided upon for 1926 No schoolhouse construc ROME, N. Y The school board has not decided 
esent building program has not been determined tion work is now in progress upon a definite building program Che estimated total 
rhe estimated total amount of schoolhouse construc BUFFALO, N. Y The school building program for amount involved in schoolhouse construction now in 
on now in progress is $400,000 for new constructio 1926 will require an expenditure of $2,715,000 The progress is $450,000 
ork and $25,000 for new sites total amount involved in schoolhouse construction SCHENECTADY, N_ ¥y The building program for 
NEWARK, N. J.—The school board has adopted ar work now under way is $6,700,000 the year 1925-1926 will require an expenditure of $350, 
xtensive building program for the year 1926, to ir JAMESTOWN, N. 4 \ bond issue of $550,000 was Oo). In 1926 a new auditorium will be built for the 
lude the following projects Addition to Maple Ave voted on in December rhis will provide funds for Oneida intermediate school, at a cost of $100,000. The 
School (elementary), to cost $165,000; addition t two elementary schools No construction work is now estimated total amount involved in schoolhouse con 
Sumner Ave School (elementary) to cost $300,000 in progress struction now in progress is $250,000 
school for tubercular children, to cost $150,000; land KINGSTON N \ Ihe board has not as yet Lace. os o Plans have been made for building 
'v playground purposes, $77,500; land for school pur ilopted a building program No construction work i gymnasium and swimming pool for the present 
oses, $17,500; improvement of playgrounds, $100,000 is now in progress high school building in 1926 but the proposition awaits 
aking a grand total appropriation for 1926 of MT. VERNON, N. ¥ The superintendent's annual the approval of the board of education. All construc 
$1,000,000 report for 1926 recommends an appropriation of $800 tion work for 1925 has been completed 
rhe present building program now in process of om) for school building purposes The total amount WATERTOWN N y The school board has not 
mpletion and covering 1925 is as follows Arling involved in schoolhouse construction now in progress decided upon a definite building program for 1925 
nm Ave. ungraded school, to cost $113,23 East Side is approximately $320,000 126 A recent survey of the school plant recom 
high school addition to cost $299.020: Lincoln school NEWBURGH, N. ¥ During the year 1926 the board mended = the idoption of a building program of 
idition, t cost $148,359; West Side high schoo expects to erect a new senior high school to cost $1,500,000 
lilding, to cost $781,798, and a school stadium, to £025,000 YONKERS N y The school building program 
St $190,000, making a total of $1,532,412 NEW YORK, N. Y During the year 1924 contracts involves an expenditure of about $8,000,000. New con 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J The school board has were awarded and approved for the erection of three struction work will require an expenditure of between 
tas yet lopted a building program for the year high schools, at a cost of $6,664,875; for 32 elementary $500,000 and $600,000, which has already been appro 
he total ount involved in schoolhouse constructio schools. at a cost of $31,518.422; fer one special school priated in addition to any other part of the program 
oW in progress is $170,000 at a cost of $2,313,333; for four temporary schools, at to be begun in 1926. The estimated total amount of 
ORANG! N. J No building program has as yet a cost of SS0,757 for eight additions, at a cost of schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
"en outlined. The board has just completed a new $3.913.305, and eight playgrounds at a cost of $106,652 nearly $2,000,000. In addition to this, approximately 
lillion-dollar high school making a total of $44,606,344 $2,000,000 will be expended for a senior high school 
PATERSON, N. J The total amount of the build New buildings completed and occupied during the ind a junior high school now practically completed 
nf progr s $1,180,000. divided between three elk vear comprised five temporary schools, at a cost of NORTH CAROLINA 
‘entary sc} ls. The estimated total amount involved $145.908: additions to eleven schools it a cost of WINSTON-SALEM, N, C.—The school board has not 
School) onstruction now in progress is $1,616 $3.717.577: 22 new buildings, at a cost of $19.332,210 decided upon a building program. The estimated total 
6, whi cludes the erection and equipment of five high schools, at a cost of $9 934,351, and four play amount involved in schoolhouse construction work is 
gh set greovnds, at a cost of SS7,0SS. making a grand total of $3,000.000 representing a school building program 
I 


ERTH A\MBOY N ] The total amount involved $33,217,135 irried out in the last five or six years 
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FINNELL Machine Pays Two Ways 






















No. 17 
Finnell 
Scrubber 


and Polisher 


5 Large 


Brushes 


18 Inch Circle 


Per Minute 


33 Pounds 
Pressure 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—The total amount of the new building 
program of the school board is $2,500,000. The esti 
mated amount involved in schoolhouse construction 
work now in progress is $550,000 

CANTON, O.—The school building program involv- 
ing an expenditure of $1,800,000 is all under contract 
and construction work started No new construction 
work for 1926 is planned at the present time. The 
estimated total amount of schoolhouse construction 
work now in progress is $1,800,000, which involves 
thirteen different building projects. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The total amount of the building 
program is $8,500,000, and new construction work for 
1926 will involve an expenditure of $1,750.000. The 
estimated total amount involved in schoolhouse con 
struction work now in progress is $850,000. 

CT EVEI AND. O.—The school building program for 
1925-1927 involves an expenditure of $19,500,000, of 
which $15,000,000 are required, and $4,500,000 will be 
used in the 1926 construction work. The estimated 
total amount of schoolhouse construction now in pro- 
gress is $1,400,000. The section of the program re 
garded as emergency and capable of funding in 
1925-1926 is $5,000,000. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The total amount of the building 
program for 1926 is $1.500,000. The total amount in 
volved in schoolhouse construction now in progress is 
about $500,000. 

DAYTON, O. The total amount of the building pro 
gram is $3,000,000. The estimated amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction now in progress is $1,000,000. 

E,. CLEVELAND, O.—The total amount of the pres 
ent building program is $1,025,000, which includes the 
erection of a junior high school and a grade school 
addition. No construction work is at present in 
progress. 

LAKEWOOD, O.—The building program for the 
year 1926 provides for the erection of an elementary 
building, to cost $250,000 

MANSFIELD, O. No new construction work for the 
year 1926 is planned. The estimated total amount 
involved in schoolhouse construction work now in 
progress is $800,000. 

MARION, O.—No school building program has as 
yet been adopted. No construction work is now in 
progress. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The total amount of the build 
ing program is not given but it is announced that the 
program has been completed for the year 1925, 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—No building program will be 
attempted for 1926 as the school board is just complet 
ing one for 1925. The total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
$1,000,000. Two junior high schools are in course of 
completion. 

TOLEDO, O.—A school building program begun in 
1920 calle for an expenditure of $11,000,000. New con 


230 Revolutions 


FIRST:—The F 


INNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrubbing and Polishing 


will maintain really clean and beautiful floors in your school buildings. 


SECOND :—It will save money for you over other methods. 


Anaverage §& 


FINNELL and two operators in from 45 minutes to an hour. 


class room of 20x20 or 400 square feet can be scrubbed with the é 
i 


A glance at the figures to the left above will show you how much more efh 
cient is the FINNELL No. 17 than out-of-date mopping methods. It canbe | 
operated easily by either men or women. 
desks, under anything with 6 inches clearance from the floor. 


It goes into corners, between 
It gets all 


of the dirt out of the cracks of the boards and the grain of the wood. 


There are other 


from the largest to the smallest. 


Write for booklet “Your Questions Answered.” 


models,—a right size for any school system or building 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INc., 81 Collier Street, Hannibal, Mo. 


Polishing Pressure 
Adjustable to 50 lbs. 


/ 








struction work for 1926 calls for an expenditure of 
$1,000,000. The total amount involved in schoolhouse 


(Established 1906) 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


ower Scrubbing Headquarters for Twenty Years 


NNELL 


tams CLEAN FLOORS 


It Scrubs — Waxes — Polishes 


BETHLEHEM, PA A proposed bond issue for 
school building purposes was defeated in an election 


construction work now in progress is $450 000 in November last and no construction work will be 


WARREN, O.—The school building program of the 
school board requires an expenditure of $914.300 The 
schoolhouse construction 


total amount involved in 


work now in progress is $914,300 
definite 
has been completed at the present time and no con 


ZANESVILLE, O.—No 


struction work is in progress 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLA No building program has as amount involved in schoolhouse construction now in 


MUSKOGEE 


yet been adopted and no construction work is in 


progress at the present time 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


The board has just finished a 


TULSA, OKLA.—The school 
two and-one-half million 
within the present school year 
high schools are in process of 


The school board has 
no school buildings under construction at the pres 
ent time and does not contemplate any new structures 
building program call 
ing for an expenditure of $1,900,000 

board will complete a 
dollar 


undertaken for the present. 

CHESTER, PA. - No building program has been 
adopted and no construction work has been contem- 
plated for the present. 


building program 


ERIE, PA.—The board has a building program re 
quiring an expenditure of $2,500,000. New construc 
tion work for 1926 will involve the erection of addi 
tions to two grade schools, to cost $600,000. The total 


progress is $650,000 for a new junior high school 
construction upon which began some time ago. 

HAZLETON, PA.—The board has contracted for the 
erection of a high school, to cost about $600,000. The 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construction now 
in progress is $40,000 for a vocational building. 

LANCASTER. PA.—The school board has just com 
pleted a building program. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The school board contem 
plates a building program involving an expenditure 


building program 
At present two junior 
erection, and another 


will be started. Four grade schools and additions to of $5,000,000 or more for 1926. The total amount of 


three other schools have been 


OREGON 

PORTLAND, ORE A 
school building program call 
ing for the erection of five 
elementary 
high school, will be com 
pleted at a cost of $12,000,000 
New construction work for 
1926 will involve a further ex 
penditure of $5,000 The 
total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction work 


schools and one 


now in progress is $3,000,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN PA The 
school board is carrying out 
a $3,000,000 building program 
covering a_ five year period 
The total amount involved 
in schoolhouse’ construction 
work now in progress is 
$1,695,000. 

ALTOONA, PA.—The board 
is completing a building pro 
gram involving an expendi 
ture of $1,500,000 and cover 
ing a five-year period Noth 
ing will be started in 1926 
It is planned to erect a second 
junior high school and a 
grade school at some time in 
the near future 


completed. (Continued on Page 104) 














PUPILS ESCAPE DEATH IN SCHOOL BLAST. 

New York—-Only by a miracle did fifty pupils escape death in School No. 3, 
the Bronx, when tons of plaster dropped from the ceiling after an explosion. The 
picture shows the classroom filled with debris. The children had just retired from the . 
room but the teacher was pinned under the wreckage and was rescued by pupils 7 
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The tendency, in modern school 
construction, of recessing lockers 
necessitates more than usual 
care to be used in the selection 
of Locker equipment. 


Here the builders of the Liberty 
High School, Liberty, Missouri, 
show their faith in the enduring 
qualities of Lyon Steel Lockers. 


The extra strong frames of Lyon 
Lockers prevent mis-alignment. 
The doors cannot sag or jam. 
The hinges cannot be loosened or 
sprung. The locks are strong 
and positive. 

The finish — Lyon Olive Green 


Lockers Built for Permanent Utility 


baked enamel—is lasting. It does 
not show dirt or finger prints. 
It reflects instead of absorbs 
light, thereby adding to the 
brightness of the corridor or 
gymnasium. 


In every detail of design and 
construction you will find in 
Lyon Lockers those evidences 
that bespeak a higher quality, a 
more permanent usefulness. 


Write us about your locker re- 
quirements. Our years of expe- 
rience in equipping schools may 
prove helpful to you. There is a 
Lyon Office or authorized agent 
near you. 


LYON SCHOOL LOCKERS 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, 
BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 


Illinois 

ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. 
CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. 
LOS ANGELES 337 S. Anderson St. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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for Every Storage Need 
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Type W628 
Brascolite 


Take the 
Shadows — 
Out of 


The Classroom 












BRASCOLITE 


As Necessary As Text Books 


[n an endeavor to train the young mind to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of education, schools 
and colleges have established very high standards. 

Every effort in the way of sanitation, ventila 
tion, personal hygiene, and instruction is made to 
maintain these standards. 
unknown to school authorities, poor lighting equip 
ment is responsible for a seeming lack of student 
interest and study. 

For years, we have specialized in school and 
college lighting and the marked enthusiasm of 
school superintendents and teachers for Brascolite 
testifies to our success. 

Let our engineers consult with you to determine 
the correctness of your present lighting equipment. 
You will not be under obligation. 
card. 


She i DWIN F. Guirit COMPANY 


DESIGNERS -ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


_ Lighting Equipment 


oom Manufacturer: 


2627 Washington Ave., SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. of 


Branch Offices (Sales and Service) in All Principal Citie 


But quite often, and 


Just send us a 





Type W643 
Brascolite 


Largest 


Lighting Fixtures 


JR227 
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construction work now in progress will umount to 
un expenditure of $8,966,820 

PITTSBURGH, PA The school board has a build 
ing program of $5,000,000 and new construction work 
for 1926 will amount to $2,000,000. The total amount 
of schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
$5,000,000. 

READING, PA.—The total amount of the building 
program is $5,150,000. The amount involved in sehoo! 
house construction now in progress is $2,280,000 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The voters recently author 
ized a bond issue of $800,000 for a building progran 
to cover a period of tive years as follows An addi 
tion to the Lineoln School, at a cost of $100,000: a 
junior high school to accommodate 800 pupils, and to 
cost $400,000; an addition to the Curtin Junior High 
School, to be completed in September, 1926; an el 
mentary school, to cost $150,000 and to be erected be 
fore the close of the year 1929 

YORK, PA.—The board has awarded a contract for 
a senior high school to cost $700,000 The total 
amount of schoolhouse construction work now it 
progress is $700,000 

RHODE ISLAND 

CRANSTON, RK I All school building work is 
under the direction of the city council. Vhe future 
building program is always in doubt. The total 
imount of schoolhouse construction now in progress 
s estimated at 3S804,764 

PAWTUCKET, R. 1.—The school board is carrying 
out a four-year school building program In 1924 a 
$500,000 addition was erected for a junior high school 
building, and in 1925 another addition was built to a 
junior high school, at a cost of $500,000. A senior high 
school, to cost $1,500,000, is now in course of construc 
tion and will be completed in January, 1927 

PROVIDENCE, R. I The present construction pro 
gram calls for an expenditure of $350,000 and new con 
struction work for the year 1926 will amount te 
$1.000,000. Construction work started and in progress 
aggregates $1 000.000 

WOONSOCKET, R. I A junior high school to cost 
$600,000 is planned for the year 1926. The total 
amount involved in schoolhouse construction now i: 
progress is $300.000, which is being used for an addi 
tion to the high school 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

SIOUX FALLS, 8S. ID No decision has been reached 
as yet on the matter of a building program or the 
amount of new construction work to be attempted in 
1926. No construction work is in progress at the 
present time 

TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The citizens recently voted 
on a school bond issue of $1,000,000 
vram has as yet been adopted rhe estimated total 
amount involved in schoolhouse construction now in 
progress is $170,000. which comprises $40,000 worth of 


No building pro 


construction completed, $55,000 worth nearing compl 
tion, and $75,000 worth awaiting bids from building 
contractors 


TEXAS 
BEAUMONT, TEX Che school board completed its 
school building program last year No new construc 


tion work has been planned for 1926 

DALLAS, TEX The school board has a_ building 
program requiring an expenditure of $1,000,000 for the 
year 1926. The estimated total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction now in progress is $1.000,000 

El. PASO, TEX The board has just completed 
building program covering an expenditure of $500,000 
No new bond issue is planned for the year 1926 
During the year 1925 four new buildings were com 
pleted and occupied 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX The total amount involved 
in the building program is $300,000, which will be used 
for the erection of a junior high school 

WACO, TEX The board has not completed its 
plans for a building program but it is planned to 
undertake about $500,000 worth of new = schoolhous 
construction in 1926 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—The school board has 
adopted a program calling for an expenditure of $500 
000 in present construction work and $300,000 in work 


to be contracted for The total amount involved it 
schoolhouse construction now in progress is $200,000 
LCTAH 


OGDEN, UTAH Che total amount of the present 
building program is $115,000, and new construction 
work for 1926 will involve an expenditure of $90,000 
rhe total amount involved in schoolhouse constructio! 
work now in progress is $115,000 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—New construction work 
in 1926 will require an expenditure of $250.000 for 
enlargement of buildings The total amount involved 
in schoolhouse construction now in progress is 
$250,000 

VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG, VA No building program has oes 
vet been announced The total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
S350 000 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA No building program has 
been adopted and no ¢ 
at the present time 

NORFO!T K, VA New construction work for 1926 
will require an expenditure of about $180,000. The 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construction 
work now in progress is $91.160 

PETERSBURG, VA.—The school board has a build 
ing program calling for an expenditure of $290,000 
No new construction work is planned for 1926 The 


oustruction work is in progress 


total amount involved in schoolhouse construction 
work now in progress is $200,000 which is being used 
for a junior high school building, to be completed ir 
October, 1926 


ee coearcan) 

PORTSMOUTH, VA Che school board has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new building to 
cost $80,000, and to be started in September, 1926. A 
new school building costing $125,000 was begun in 
September, 1925, 

RICHMOND, VA The school board has a building 
program involving an expenditure of $2,140,000 and 
covering a five-year period, but the money has not 
been provided for carrying out the program r he 
total amount of schoolhouse construction now in 
progress is $1,000,000 

ROANOKE, VA No detinite building program has 
as yet been adopted but it is expected that one will 
be outlined during the year 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM, WASH A bond election was held 
to vote on a bond issue of $80,000 \ millage has been 
requested to cover this amount The board is just 
completing the erection of a new unit to cost $65,000 

EVERETT, WASH The board has not planned 
iny new construction work for 1926 New buildings 
from the bond issue of $345,000 have just been com 
pleted 

SEATTLE, WASH The school board is completing 
a building program covering 1925 and 1926, involving 


in expenditure of $2,250,000, and including the erection 
of one senior high school, two junior high schools, and 
two elementary schools The total amount of school 


house construction now in progress is $750,000 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The school board is just for 
mulating a building program, which is to receive the 
ipproval of the citizens in March next No construc 
tion work is at present in progress, 

TACOMA, WASH No new construction work is 
planned for the year 1926. The total amount involved 
in schoolhouse construction work now in progress is 
$2.400,000. The program is to be completed in March 
1926 

WEST VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The total amount of the 
present building program is $1,750,000. No new con 
struction work is planned for 1926. The estimated 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construction now 
in progress is $1,000,000 

WHEELING, W. VA No building program has 
been adopted for the year 1926. The total amount in 
volved in schoolhouse construction now in progress 
is $525,000 

WISCONSIN 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The school board adopted 
building program in 1922, calling for about $1,500,000 
but no steps have as yet been taken to carry out the 
program. It is expected that an appropriation of 
$400.000 may be provided for a junior high school 
No construction work is at present in progress. A 
high school costing $700.000 has been completed 

KENOSHA, WIS.—No building program for 1926 
\ small open air school will be erected at a cost of 

(Concluded on Page 106) 
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QUIET, PLEASE! 


PEECH is curbed, muffled ...an intermittent whisper now and 
then —and yet distraction ... a room full of scuffling, scraping, active 


























feet shout out loud. For the library in school or college, Stedman has orig- 
inated and perfected a floor that is quiet ... that actually absorbs the : abe : 
noise of clattering feet, of chairs pushed back. : -_ 
Quiet, indeed ...and Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring has these addi- 
¢ tional definite qualities: foot comfort, sure footed- 
t ness, beauty of color and design, resistance to wear, ' 
no maintenance cost and it does not originate dust. . ss , 
Pa 5 we 
Ask us to show you—a member of the building Ved man- ee —— _—. oe 
" committee —how we would floor your school NATURIZED FLOORING SSS a pee _ 
~ . PATENTED 
‘ , ~ TT {i iy 
STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
' ‘Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring” 
i SoutH Braintree, MaAssacnuserts 
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Direct BraNCHeEs pt 
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Lockers from 


Calif. 


product. 


are put into Berloy Lockers. 


Boston 
San Francisco 








Raw Iron Ore 


Part of the 2500 
Lockers Installed in 
Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, 


The none too careful treatment to which steel lockers 
are subjected demands that quality be considered. You can 
depend on the quality of Berloy Lockers because every 
step in the process of manufacture is carefully governed 
in our own plant, from the raw iron ore to the finished 


The materials that we know are best for the purpose 
The excellence of design is 


THE BERGER 


New York 


Keep in mind, when planning your locker installation, 
that it is years of service and not first cost that determines 
the economy of the locker you buy. 


Write for catalog Y-7. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
Los Angeles Minneapolis Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 





a result of years of manufacturing experience. 
lion and more of Berloy Lockers now in use is proof of our i 
ability to plan the proper installation of your particular 
school whether it be a corridor installation or where they 
must be arranged compactly, in small space. 





The mil- 
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$25,000. The total amount involved in 
construction now in progress is $1,500,000, 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—No building program adopted 
for 1926 and no construction work in progress at the 
present time. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The total amount of the pres 
ent building program is $8,438,000, and new construc 
tion work to be started during 1926 will aggregate 
$2,000,000. The estimated total amount involved in 
schoolhouse construction now in progress is $1 900,000. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The school board has adopted no 
building program for the year 1926. The estimated 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construction now 


schoolhouse 





in progress is $330,000. 

RACINE, WIS.—A bond issue of $900,000 for the 
construction of the initial units of two senior high 
schools was recently approved by the voters, and con 
struction work will begin early in the spring. Addi 
tions to two elementary schools, costing $220,000, will 
be completed in 1926. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The school board has adopted 
no building program for the year 1926. The total 
amount involved in schoolhouse construction now in 
progress is $120,000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The school 
no building program for the 
tion work is in 


board has adopted 
year 1926. No construc 
progress at the present time. 








A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS AND EDUCA- 
TION 

With the convening of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress on December 7th, a number of educational 
bills were immediately introduced. Below is a 
list of the most important. 

S. 291 introduced by Mr. Charles Curtis, of 
Kansas, Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion—“To create a Department of Education and 
for other purposes.” 

H. R. 266 introduced by Mr. Royal H. Weller, 
of New York—“To establish a National Con- 
servatory of Music in all of its branches, vocal 
and instrumental, and for other purposes.” 

S. 680 introduced by Mr. Kenneth McKellar, 
regarding “the education and naturalization of 
aliens and the children of aliens.” This Bill 
would permit no alien to reside in the United 
States for a period longer than five years with- 
out becoming naturalized in accordance with the 
naturalization statutes now in for It would 
require people to be able to speak E — for 
naturalization. It would requir iens, and 
children of aliens, to be taught in Eng!ish speak- 


ing schools and to be instructed in the English 
language. It would require every individual or 
organization employing as many as thirty aliens 
to provide for them at least two hundred hours’ 
instruction in the English language for the 
period of one year. 

S. 89 introduced by Mr. Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington—“To create and_ establish a 
national United States Educational Peace Com- 
mission to promote peace by means of educa- 
tion.” This Commission would act as a clear- 
ing house, and as a coordinating, cooperating 
and crystallizing agency to establish a united 
national program for world peace. 

H. R. 440 introduced by Mr. 
gerald, of Ohio—To establish in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education a “division for the investi- 
gation of mentally handicapped children in the 
schools.” The division would collect, interpret, 
and publish the results of tests used for mental 
and educational classification, and information 
on the organization and conduct of the work 
undertaken in schools for mentally deficient chil- 
dren. The divis‘on would conduct a laboratory 


Roy G. Fitz- 





of mental tests and standards for the develop- 
ment and standardization of mental tests and 
standards of mental capacity. It would be 
under the immediate charge of a director re- 
ceiving a salgry varying from $4,500 to $6,000 
per annum, who would be a technically trained 
clinical psychologist and educator. He would 
be assisted by five competent specialists and a 
number of clerks. 

S. 474 introduced by Mr. Albert B. Cummins, 
of Iowa, “l'o create a Negro Industrial Commis- 
sion,” to be composed of five members, at least 
three of whom shall be members of the Negro 
race. This Commission would make a study of 
economic conditions, labor problems, educational 
problems, and such other problems as may be 
necessary to assist in the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of the Negro in the country. 

A Senate bill has also been introduced to 
create in the District of Columbia a National 
University. This is similar to previous bills for 
the same object. 


CURTIS-REED DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION BILL 

The Crrtis Bill, S. 291, mentioned above, has 
been introduced in the House by Congressman 
Reed and will be known as the Curtis-Reed Bill. 
It is the National Education Association 
measure for a Federal Department of Education 
and is the successor of the Sterling-Reed Bill, 
which in turn was the successor of the Smith- 
Towner Bill. This Bill, with possibly one excep- 
tion, is identical with a measure discussed in 
these columns in the May issue. 

This proposed Department of Education would 
be under a Cabinet officer and would be a new 
Department made up of the present U. 5. 
Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Howard University, and such 
other Government’ educational, independent 
offices as might be added from time to time by 
Congress. The functions, powers and duties of 
these various offices when consolidated remain 
practically as at the present time. The Depart 
ment would be a fact-finding organization, serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity to the school author- 
ities throughout the country. The Bill carries 


an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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VUL-COT — the 
strongest waste 
basket ever built 
—is made of Na- 
tional Vulcan- 
ized Fibre ss 
Standard for 
offices and 
schools ! 


—in the great hotels! 








Vulcanized Fibre is the only 
material known that will 
successfully stand the strain 
of track insulation. Built to 
withstand compression 
stress up to 42,000 pounds 
per square inch! 


NATIONAL 
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UL-COT is standard equipment in nearly 
V an the great hotels of America... For 
bedrooms, writing rooms, offices— wherever 
there is need for a waste basket! . . . VUL-COT 
plays an important part in the business of 
keeping the modern hotel neat and clean... 
Business men who buy business equipment 
on the basis of service are standardizing on 
VUL-COT! VUL-COTS are cheaper because 
they are better. 


VUL-COT! At stationers and school supply 
houses. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S. A. 


We operate six great plants and maintain sales and service offices at New 

York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Los 

Angeles, New Haven, San Francisco, Detroit, Rochester, Birmingham, Den- 
ver, Seattle, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis, Baltimore. 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


Made by the makers of Phenolite— Laminated Bakelite 


VUL-COT advertising as it will appear in the February issue of System 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT | 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent | 





to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary E ducatior, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 














A.M. ALLEN & COMPANY | 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio | 
Telephone: Penna 3140 i 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of i 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technical Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of 
Gulf States. 


school grounds in the 


Lafayette, Louisiana e.-3 








(Continued from Page 106) 
year, all of which would be used in the support 
of the work of the central office. It carries no 
appropriation to subsidize the various states as 
was provided in the Sterling-Reed Bill. 

In order to coordinate educational activities 
carried on, several Federal Executive Depart- 
ments, it creates a Federal Conference on Edu- 
cation to be composed of one representative and 
one alternate from each Department. This body 
would not report to any one Department, but 
each representative would report on the activ- 
ities of the group to his own Department for 
consideration and independent action. 

The Curtis-Reed bill differs in one important 
respect from the proposed measure agreed 
upon by various educational organizations in the 
spring of 1925. This is in regard to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The proposed 
measure agreed upon abolished the Federal 
Board and transferred its functions to the new 
Department. This measure transfers’ the 
Federal Board to the Department with all of its 
authority, powers and duties to be exercised 
and performed by the Board as a division of the 
Department. 

Appropriations for Federal Education Offices 
and for the District of Columbia 

At the opening of Congress, President 
Coolidge submitted approved estimates calling 
for an appropriation of nearly $4,000,000.000 for 
the condrct of the Government during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1926. In this is included 
the conduct of the District of Columbia. 

For its schools for the year an amount equiva- 
lent to that of the present year is provided for 
the annual maintenance and conduct. Provision 
for increased enrollment is not made. The 
amount provided to carry out the five-year 
building program passed by the 68th Congress 
is entirely inadequate. The program requires a 
total of nearly $20,000,000, or approximately 
$4,000,000 a year. 
500 is available. The request for $4,000,000 for 
the coming year was slashed by the Budget 
Bureau to $2,672,500 on the grounds that the 
Budget Bureau feels that the school board has 
as much construction work under way as it can 
reasonably supervise. 

For the Federal Bureau of Education the total 
amount recommended by the Budget Bureau and 


For the present year $4,176,- 
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| B. ASHBURTON TRIPP | 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 

Designer of 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS | 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio | 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects | 
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ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


| 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 

| Itumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. | 
| 

| 








89 Franklin Street, 


Boston Massachusetts. | 


WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
| Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, | 


Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. | 


| 409 Interstate Bidg. 
l NOT A SALES ENGINEER Kansas City, Mo. 


————_ = —= 


CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.——4. S. H. & V. E | 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 
| " gz» Ventilating. Plumbing and Lighting for 5 ; 
> Sellwood Bidg Duluth. Minn \ 


approved by the President is $746,000, of which 


$221,600 is for the Bureau in Washington and 
$524,400 for the schools for natives in Alaska 
conducted by the Bureau. This is an increase 
of approximately $50,000 for the Alaska work 
over the appropriation for the present year, and 
a decrease of approximately $1,000 for the 
Washington Office. 


For the Federal Board for Vocational Educa 
tion the approved amount is that required in 
the organizing act. This is approximately 
$7,385,000 of which $200,000 is for the Wash- 
ington Office, $7,000,000 for distribution to the 
States on the basis of population, and the rest 
for allotment to the states as special allotments 
to guarantee minimum. 


The appropriations for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in establishing the Smith- 
Hughes Act provided for an annual increase 
from the year of its establishment for ten 
years. This limit is reached in the appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year. The amount 
approved for the year is, therefore, the annual 
amount to be provided in the future unless 
changed by Congressional action. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL STANDARDS FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia board of education 
nas recently adopted standards for parochial 
and private schools in the District in order that 
they may comply with the provisions of the 
compulsory school attendance law enacted by 
Congress during its past session for the District 
of Columbia. 


This law provides for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school census in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Section 1 provides that “every parent, guardian, 
or other person residing permanently or tem- 
porarily in the District of Columbia, who has 
custody or control of a child between the ages 
of 7 and 16 years, shall cause said child to be 
regularly instructed in a public school or in a 
private or parochial school or _ instructed 
privately during the period of each year in 
which the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia are in session: Provided, that instruc- 
tion given in such private or parochial school, 
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POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


| 50 East 41st Street, New York City 
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25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 
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LARSON & WELLS 


Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 
| Hanover, N. H. 
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SCHOOL FINANCING 


| For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
| We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to aii 
egal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
| f you contemplate New School Financing 
I Write us Today 
| THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ills. 
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Establisned 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


| First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 
—— Sa 








or privately, is deemed equivalent by the board 
of education to the instruction given in the 
public schools.” 


This is the authority of the board of education 
for the standards for private schools which it 


has adopted. ‘The action of the board is as 
follows: 

“The soard of Education in compliance with the 
provisions of Section 1 of the Act of Congress ap 
proved February 4, 1925, and entitled ‘an Act to pro 
vide for compulsory school attendance, for the tak 
ing of a school census in the District of Columbia 
and for other purposes’ and for the purposes of the 
above entitled Act only, formulates the following 
minimum equivalences by which the Superintendent 
of Schools and those acting under his authority may 
be guided in the initiation of prosecutions under the 
provisions of said Act 
I. Parochial and Private Schools—Amount of Instrue- 

tion 


In compliance with the provisions of this Act the 
amount of instruction received by a pupil in a private 


or parochial school during any day, and in the five 
days of the week, and during the whole school year, 
shall be at least equal to the amount of instruction 


offered in the public day schools for the correspond 
ing age or grade of the pupil 

If. Parochial and Private Schools—Character of 

Instruction 

In compliance with the provisions of this Act the 
character of the instruction offered in private schools 
or parochial schools, including the subjects taught 
and time allotments thereof, must be substantially 
the same as that offered in the public day schools for 
the corresponding grade or age of pupil. 

Subjects or school activities pursued in a _ private 
school or parochial school which are not offered in 
the public day schools, shall be properly credited as 
equivalent of other subjects taught in the public day 
schools. 

Ilf. Parochial and Private Schools—Quality of 

Instruction 

In compliance with the provisions of this Act the 
quality of the instruction offered in private schools or 
parochial schools shall be determined by the educa- 
tional qualifications of the teachers; which shall be 
not less than those required of teachers in the public 
schools. 

In considering the quality of instruction given in 2 
private school or parochial school, due consideration 
shall be given the size of classes and the general con 
ditions under which such instruction is carried on. 


IV. Private Instruction 
A child shall be deemed legally in attendance 4! 
school within the meaning of this Act if he or she 18 
receiving private instruction which coincides in dura 
tion with the annual period during which the public 
schools are open for pupils of like age, and provided 
that the number of hours of instruction or supervised 
study per week, under a private teacher or teachers 
deemed competent by the Superintendent of S¢« hools 
(Concluded on 


Page 111) 
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Rubberstone tif 





or basement floor 





HE base of Rubberstone tile is asphalt. 

A Rubberstone tile floor is therefore truly un 
thickness of a 
Rubberstone tile floor is wearing material and of uni 


affected by moisture. The total 


form color and composition. 


Rubberstone is laid in a water-proof cement directly 


over the smooth sub-floor. 


The unusual qualities of Rubberstone tile make it not 
only ideal for basement floors but also for all other 


flooring requirements 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Executive Office 
Chicago 


Distributors in Principal (| 
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hall be not less than the minimum for children of 
ike age he publie schools Provided further, how 
ever, that in case of private tutorship of a single child 
i group of children, the advantage in indi 
truction may be taken into consideration by 
Superintendent of schools as justifying a decrease 
whole number of hours of instruction and pro 


that in the case of any boy or girl in 

wful employment, the Superintendent of Schools may 

ilso take into consideration in estimating the above 

linimum quivalences for the purpose of this Act, 

the character and surroundings of the occupation in 

iestion so far as those may bear upon the eduea 
if any thereof 


onal Value 

This Act of Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fulfillment of compulsory educa- 
tion requirements is similar to state legislation 
in a large number of states where, for compul- 
sory education purposes, the courses of study 
and methods of instruction in private and paro- 
chial schools must have the approval of either 
state or local authorities. In Maine, for in- 
stance, it is the state superintendent of public 
schools. In Massachusetts, where the law has 
been in effect for many years, the school must 
be approved by the local school committee. The 
following states are listed as states with some- 
what similar provisions relative to private 
schools, intended to meet compulsory education 


tequirements—-Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 


New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
W. Ballou, President of the Depart- 
ment of iperintendence of the National Edu- 
Cation Association, has announced the personnel 
to comprise the National Commission on School 
Administration announced in these columns last 
month. 

In addit mn to Dr. Ballou, who will be a mem- 
ber of the Committee, are John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education and Thomas 


Dr. Frat } 


“. Fineg in, both appointed by Secretary of the 
citerior; Prof. George D. Strayer, of Teachers 
ollege, Columbia University; John H. Beve- 


ridge, ( Superintendent of Omaha, Nebraska, 
appointed by the Department of Superintend- 








ence, National Education Association; Mr. 
Ernest Greenwood, a Member of the School 
Board of Washington, D. C., and Secretary of 
the National Conference on Highway Safety, 
and Elliott H. Goodwin, of Washington, D. C., 
Resident Vice-President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The first meeting of the Committee fo 
organization and definition of its program was 
held in Washington at the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce on December 19th. Dr 
Ballou was made Chairman. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The United States Bureau of Education is col- 
lecting a large number of photographs and 
architects’ plans of school buildings of all types 
as a permanent exhibit, and for consultation by 
school authorities and architects charged with 
the erection of school buildings. These will be 
used as an exhibit the first time in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in February, 1926. They will be dis- 
played in the large lobby on the ground floor 
of the Department of the Interior building in 
which the Bureau of Education is located. This 
building is adjacent to the Washington Audi- 
torium where the Department meetings will be 
held and is, therefore, conveniently located for 
visitors. 

This collection is being made with the co 
operation of the chief State school officers and 
also with the cooperation of some of the leading 
architects in school building. Already on hand 
are floor plans and photographs of all types of 
buildings from the one-teacher country schools 
to some of the largest and finest city high 
schools, included also are the plans and photo- 
graphs of city and state normal schools and 
colleges. This promises to be one of the most 
interesting exhibits in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Department Superintend- 
ence. 

New Specialist in Bureau of Education 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
announced the appointment of Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein of the District of Columbia as specialist 
in higher education. Dr. Klein will be in charge 
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of the Division of Higher Education, which col 


lects and disseminates information regarding 
universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
He will furnish advice to officers in charge of 
these institutions and will undertake institu 
tional surveys. 

Dr. Klein holds a degree given by Columbia 
University and has served as instructor and head 
of a department in two colleges. He has more 
recently acted as associate director of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Extension in the Bureau of 
Education, and as assistant chief and executive 
of the research and development service of the 
Army Educational Service. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
William V. Williamson, treasurer of the board of 
education at Peoria, IIL, died suddenly on November 
26th Mr. Williamson had been a member of the 
Board for twenty years, and had been treasurer since 
TO08 


Mr. Erdis G. Robinson is the new member of the 


school board at Columbus, O., sueceeding Warner 
Simpson 

William G. Stewart, president of the Webster 
l’arish school board at Minden, La., died on Novem 
ber Sth, after an illness of one week 

( Kk. Eklund, president of the board of educa 
tion at Chanute Kans., resigned on November 3rd 
and was succeeded by W H. Mallory 

At the November election held at Kent, O.. F 
W sowers, I. R. Marsh and D. B. Wolcott, retiring 
members, were reelected with practically no opposi 
tion. Mr, Wolcott and Mr. Marsh are completing their 
second four-year terms, and with Mr. Bowers will 
enter on another four-year term on January first 
The athletic fleld at the Roosevelt high school was 
recently named Bowers Field, in honor of Mr. Bowers 
and his long service to the schools 


Mr. Marcus Aaron has been 


reelected president of 
the board of education at 


Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. N. R 


Criss has been elected vice-president, and Mr. George 
W. Gerwig secretary 
Mrs. Ada Fish, Mrs. Emma S. Olds, and I Ss 


Hill were reelected members of the Erie county board 
of education, Ohio , 

The board of education of Lima, Ohio, dropped 
Ralph W. Austin, a member, from that body because 
he failed to attend the board meetings since last June 
and gave no excuse for his absence 


Dr. l. W. Hendrickson is the new member of the 
Chambersburg, Pa., school board. 
Mrs. J. B. Hughes of Oroville is the new president 


of the northern section of the California State Teach 
ers’ Association. Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, county super 
intendent of Yuba County was reelected secretary and 
J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff as treasurer. The latter 
enters upon his twenty fifth year of service ag treas 
urer. 
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om ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS 


pictured below are the largest rolling 
partitions which have ever been built. 
The construction which makes parti- 
tions of this large size possible has not 
been evolved in a day. 
result of a gradual development, cov- 
| ering a dozen or more years. 
sp these years we have frequently been 
asked to furnish Acme Vertical Parti- 
‘ tions in constantly increasing sizes. 
The final development is type “J,” in 
which the weight of the partition is 
carried on an overhead track and the 
operation into and out of coil box is 
by hand crank, conveniently located 
on the side of the coil box. 




















ACME VERTICAL TYPE 


PARTITIONS, 
SIZE 90’°-0" « 22'-0" 


type is usually built. 


operation. 


Send for complete details. 


Representatives in principal cities. 





GYMNASIUM OF EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, SHOWING PAIR OF 
“yg 


FRANK RILEY, ARCHITEC T, MADISON, WIS 


The ease of operation, which has al- 
ways characterized Acme Partitions, is 
fully maintained in type “J,” notwith- 
standing the large sizes in which this 


The use of Acme Rolling Wood Par- 
titions, in either the horizontal or ver- 
tical types, assures permanent ease of 


ACME PARTITION CO., INC. 


3539 Peralta Street, Oakland, California. 


THE 


It is the final 


During 

















EAST 


SIDE 


HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON 


Wis 


IMMEL CONSTRUCTION CO., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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NEW YORK’S HUGE SCHOOL FINANCES 

The board of education of New York City has 
issued a report on its finances for 1924 which 
constitutes a large volume of several hundred 
pages. The figures become interesting because 
of their tremendous volume and the manner of 
their distribution. Over two hundred million 
dollars is expended annually. 

Under the heading of “resources” or income, 
the following figures are enumerated: 
Bond issues for buildings and equip 

ment as provided by law. , $108,902 215.88 
General school fund raised by taxation. 83,37 
Special school fund available for physi 
eal requirements of school plant and 
administration ‘ - 
Special and trust funds, state support 
and proceeds from sale of 
lunches ‘s 





21,339, 790.89 
school 


514,935.21 


$214,132,106.60 
The disbursements are under the several 
headings as follows 
Capital outlay (property 
Physical maintenance of school 
Operation of school plant 
Cost of instruction 
Administration 
Auxiliary agencies 


distributed 
accounts) $ 50.542, 880.42 
plant 5,175,962.42 
5,054, 808.12 
&2.580,396.11 
2,454,468.38 
56,944,.052.64 


Balance $214,132,106.60 


It will be noted that the unexpended amount 
of $56,944,952.64 represents money belonging to 
the building fund. The per capita cost for ele- 
mentary school pupils is $81.91, for high schools 
$143.49, vocational and trade schools, $167.07. 

There were maintained 21,126 classrooms and 
934,717 sittings. The average daily attendance 
was 900,078, or as large as that of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, and Los An- 
geles combined. 

NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 

PROBLEM 

It is contemplated to subject the school finance 
laws of New York state to legislative revision. 
A number of cities have been obliged to resort 
to heavy borrowing and special revenue bonds 
to maintain the schools, while the defects of the 


FINANCE 


state support are manifest in the rural districts. 

In order to meet the situation, Governor Smith 
has appointed a commission whose duty it will 
be to make a thorough study of the school 
finances of the state and report the remedy to 
the legislature. A preliminary conference held 
with the governor has emphasized the fact that 
the situation calls for early action. 

“The need for such a study and for the formu- 
lation of the necessary legislation to put into 
effect the conclusions reached was brought out 
clearly by those who spoke at the conference,” 
says the Public and the Schools. ‘While state 
aid to localities has increased over four-fold 
since 1918, it was pointed out that the financial 
situation in many of the cities and districts of 
the state is extremely acute. This is particu- 
larly true in Rochester, where the schools have 
been financed, with constantly increasing sums 
from year to year, by special revenue bonds. 
In the last five years the funds borrowed to run 
the schools in that city have reached the 
astounding total of over $9,500,000. Buffalo, 
too, has been compelled to finance a deficit of 
some $800,000 in a similar way.” 

In order to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task, it should be remembered that it will have 
to concern itself with the question of both state 
and local taxation. “Should there be a separate 
tax for school purposes, or should the school 
system be guaranteed a certain proportion or 
share of the general revenues?” asks the above 
named publication. “If so, what should be the 
rates established, and to what extent should 
boards of education be guaranteed independence 
in the administration of their funds? 

“Should there, on the contrary, be an effort 
to curtail or limit the expansion of school activi- 
ties to meet the crisis in whole or in part, and, 
if so, along what lines should retrenchment be 
made? On this point the Governor expressed 
forcibly the opinion that the people are not 
opposed to spending dollars on education when 
full value is received. They object only to pro- 
viding dollars that are wasted or improperly 
expended. 

“Another question is whether the localities 
themselves are meeting adequately their own 
responsibilities. Is property assessed at its full 
value in conformity with the law, or does laxity 
prevail for political purposes. The State Tax 
Commissioner maintained at the conference that 


both Rochester and Buffalo, for example, could 
raise $100 where they now raise $75 if they 
fully obeyed the law of assessment. If this 
practice should prove to be prevalent, it presents 
another factor which the commission must con- 
sider in formulating its program. 

‘ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL FINANCE COMMIS- 
SION 

The school finance commission appointed by 
Governor Smith of New York has held its first 
meeting and agreed to divide its labors into four 
problems: Legislation to insure that all state 
funds for public education will be applied to 
insuie amounts of money available for schools 
and not to reduce appropriations by the various 
communities; legislation to insure financial in- 
dependence for boards of education; a study of 
new sources of revenue to provide the increased 
funds to be distributed by the state. 

The members of the commission are Col. 
Michael Friedsam, Senators Ernest E. Cole and 
Bernard Downing, Assemblyman Maurice Bloch, 
F'rank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Regents James Byrne and William J. 
Wallin; E. W. Edwards, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the State Federation of 
Labor; Felix M. Warburg, Mrs. William F. 
Felton, President of the Board of Education, 
Buffalo; Robert E. Smith, President United Par- 
ents’ Association of Greater New York Schools; 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, former Superintendent 
of Schools; Dr. George J. Ryan, President of 
the Board of Education; Dr. Herbert S. Weet, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester; Mrs. 
Samuel W. Bens, Utica; Lewis L. Delafield, jr. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, Mrs. Edmund N. Huyck, 


Albany; Supreme Court Justice Thomas W. 
Churchill, Mrs. H. Adelbert Hamilton, Elmira; 
Grover Cleveland Morehart, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Miss Martha L. Draper, Mrs. Seymour 
Barnard, Mrs. Joseph Swan and Dr. Paul 
Klapper, College of the City of New York. 
—The Chicago board of education has ap- 


proved a $21,000,000 school building program. 
This contemplates 24 elementary and five junior 
high schools. 

Lubbock, Texas, voted a school bond issue 
of $170,000. Snyder, Texas, voted $75,000 
schoo! bonds; Elsberry, Mo., $4,500; Big Sandy, 
near San Antonio, Texas, $3,500. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Treads as used on 
worn wood stairs in the City 
College of New York. 


W ooster 










Wooster Treads in the May- — Wooster Treads installed in 
wood High School, Maywood, the College of Mount St. Vin- 
jl cent-on-Hudsen, New York. 














Protect Life, Limb and Property 


\ NY ot the largest 

schools ure Wooster 
l'reads for stairway protection. 
Viore and more, architects and 
members of school boards are 
realizing that Woosters are a 
most economical form of in- 
urance against stairway de- 
preciation and a_ safeguard 
against damage suits. 


Wooster ‘Treads are easily in- 
stalled; they can be quickly 
renewed. ‘They protect the 
stairs and prevent slipping un- 
til the tread is worn through 

and both metal and anti-slip 
wear away together. The 
tread never loses its tractive 


urface. 


THE 


Y Y 


SAFETY STAIR 





Stairways Covered With Them 


Wooster ‘Treads are cleaned 
easily. Dirt collects in the 
open grooves—one swish of a 
broom and they are cleaned. 
Hurrying careless feet do not 
slip on the lead or carborun- 
dum anti-slip surface of 
Wooster Treads even if they 
are oil or water soaked. 


Wooster Treads are of steel, 
yellow brass, or white brass, 
the 4” deep dove-tailed re- 
cesses being filled with lead or 
carborundum anti-slip. Any 
desired width may be obtained 
by combining standard sec- 
tions. Steel base treads come 
in the following widths: 

3% in. with nosing and angle 


WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Y TF, Wy 





and Never Wear Out. 


back; 3 in. with nosing and 
square back; 24, 4 and 6 in. 
without nosing. Brass or white 
brass base, the latter lead-sur- 
faced only:—3 in. wide with 
long nosing; 3 in. with lip 
nosing; 3, 4 and 6 inch with- 
out nosing. ‘Treads come in 
any length up to 17 feet. 

See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


WOOSTER NOSINGS 


Wooster Nosings, in aluminum, 
yellow brass or white brass, pro 
tect the edges of steps, linoleum 
and other materials. They give 
beauty and utility to the stairs. 
Concealed screws fasten through 
the flanges. Send for blue-prints 
of installation on nosings and 
treads. See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


TREAD COMPANY 


UW U7 





WOOSTER. 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Lindblom High School, Harry Keeler, Principal 





No Pilfered Lockers 
At Lindblom High — 


Dudley Locks make Lindblom Lockers 100‘: safe. 
Each locker as secure as a bank vault—No keys to 


lose or leave at home. ° 


Read this letter from Mr. William R. Bowlin. He 


gives the facts in a nutshell. 


Send for Sample Lock for Free Inspection and 
Booklet “Successful Locker Equipment” 






TRIPLE METALS CORP. 


William R Prowl 
ow 





107 N. Market St.— Dept. 16 — Chicago, I11. 











(Continued from Page 112) 

—The Birmingham, Alabama, board of educa- 
tion has asked the city commission for $937,000 
to be used in carrying out its building program. 

“If education cost nothing in money there 
would be no political interest in the subject 
either of education or what it cost. If public 
education were free as the air, the holders and 
seekers of political offices would not concern 
themselves in the remotest degree about it,” 
said Dr. Samuel Quigley, president of the West- 
ern College, Gunnison, Colorado, in a public ad- 
dress recently. “But education costs the public 
something. Therefore the outlay must have 
political sanction. Then, when apparently hard 
times come because of the discrepancies in our 
economic system and the foolishness of the tax- 
ing system itself, the political candidate for the 
local school board comes to the rescue of the 
taxpayer by pointing out not merely the cost- 
liness of the school, but the extravagance in 
management.” 

—The Gary, Indiana, school budget for 
1925-26 has been worked out for capital outlay, 
maintenance and operating expenses. The pupil 
hour has been used as the divisor in determining 
the per pupil cost. The 1,000 pupil hours are 
used as a unit. The average daily attendance 
is 8,566. The total expenditures amount to 
$2,009,871. The budgets constitute two large 
columns, and the items are worked out to the 
last detail. It is a marvel in completeness and 
fixes both the initiative and the responsibility 
of expenditures. 

—The board of education of San Bernardino, 
California, asked the citizens to ratify a bond 
issue for $785,000. In doing so, the board 
enumerated the various expenditures that had 
been planned in the way of new buildings and 
additions. A list of the voting booths was given. 
The board consists of George Seager, president; 
John Anderson, George Holbrook, R. B. Peters, 
A. L. Sloan, Frank Cram, and J. C. Boyd. C. R. 
Holbrook is the superintendent of schools. The 
bond issue was passed by a vote of seven to 


one. 

—Salt Lake, Utah. More than $151,000 in 
excess of revenues was spent by the board of 
education during the last year, according to an 
audit report. The total expenditures were 
$2,470,066, and the largest expenditure was for 


general operating expenditures, amounting to 
$2,045,035. The per capita cost of operating the 
schools was $84.23. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A budget calling 
for an assessment of $667,084, with a mill levy 
of 14.5 in School District No. 11 and a levy of 
15.25 for District No. 1 has been adopted by 
the school board. While the mill levy has been 
slightly reduced, the amount to be raised from 
taxation will be about $26,000 more than from 
the same source for 1925. 

Barrington, R. I. The per capita cost of 
education was practically doubled in the last 
fourteen years according to a report of the 
school board. In the same period, the increase 
in the number of pupils receiving instruction 
has more than kept pace with the rising cost 
of education. 

—Auburn, Me. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $216,997 for 1926, as compared with 
$205,000 in 1925. 

—The New York City schools will not receive 
the benefit of the increased funds allowed the 
schools in 1926 for public education. Beginning 
July first, the state quota on teachers’ salaries 
will be increased $50, and this will increase by 
$750,000 the state appropriation to city schools. 

The board of estimate has, however, offset 
this allowance by making a reduction of $1,000,- 
000 in the general school fund from which the 
salaries of teachers are paid. The reduction 
was effected by increasing the board’s estimate 
of the deduction to be made for accruals—the 
savings due to the replacement of high salaried 
teachers, at the minimum salary. The net result 
of the budget making procedure has been to 
utilize increased state aid to schools to release 
funds for other city purposes. 

—Supt. Edward W. Stitt of New York City, 
in a recent address, pointed out that the city’s 
rapid growth has contributed to its mounting 
school cost. Another reason advanced for the 
increased cost by Supt. Stitt was the change 
in plan and scope of education with the passing 
years. He pointed to the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers and schools and cited the de- 
velopment of high schools, kindergartens, voca- 
tional training, and evening schools. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. Slashes in city, 
county and city school district budgets of ap- 
proximately $25,000 have been ordered by the 


state board of equalization. Oklahoma City will 
cut off nearly $6,000, the county nearly $7,000, 
and the school board approximately $12,000, 

Marion, O. The school board has asked the 
voters to approve the extension of a three-mill 
levy for a fwe-year period. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has begun 
foreclosure proceedings in the court against 
some $12,000,000 unpaid taxes on real estate 
forfeited to the state in the last fifty years or 
more. It is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant steps ever taken to reduce the tax bur- 
den of the ordinary home owner and to raise 
funds to meet the increased expenses of the 
schools and other branches of the municipal 
government. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has_ been 
obliged to borrow $75,000 on tax anticipation 
warrants in order to pay salaries and operating 
expenses until the 1925 taxes are received. 

-Racine, Wis. The city council has approved 
the school board’s budget calling for an expendi- 
ture of $885,719. To this cost will be added 
$99,000 for the continuation school which is 
also taken from the money collected in taxes. 

‘The state education department of Texas 
is holding more than $500,000 which should be 
in the school depositories for the purpose of 
paying teachers’ salaries, because of failure of 
counties, independent districts and depositories 
to file bonds and otherwise comply with the 
requirements, according to Supt. S. M. N. Marrs. 
It is brought out that ten counties and 460 dis- 
tricts had failed to file depository bonds as 
required. 

-Newcastle, Ind. A reduction of six cents 
has been made in the school board tax, bringing 
the levy from $1.10 to $1.04. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The budget of the public 
schools for 1926 calls for an expenditure 0 
$454,743, or an increase of $13,638 over the 
budget for the present year. The largest in 
crease is in the high school with an appropri@ 
tion of $142,064, and the next largest comes 
in the grade schools, with an increase of $2,500 
over 1925. 

—Waterbury, Conn. It will cost over $2,000, 
000 to operate the schools for the year 1926, 
or an increase of $150,000 more than was 
allowed the present year. 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Lehman 
School, 
Canton, 
Ohio. 


One of fifteen 
instellations 
in this city. 


———— 
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Thayer & 
Johnson, 
Architects, 





Cleveland, Ohio, 
and 
New Castle, Pa. 
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A Reversible Window Fixture 


that assures an abundance of light and fresh air provides un- 


or 


equalled shading facilities and a type of draftless ventilation 


| absolutely essential in modern schoolhouse construction. 
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“WILLIAMS” 
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WINDOW EQUIPMENT’ 
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School room ventilation is one of the major problems in school- 
house construction. And the type of window equipment installed 
practically determines the success or failure of any given method 
or system of ventilation. 


For this reason, the matter of efficient and properly designed 
window equipment is being given closer attention than formerly. 
Architects and School Officials realize that the demands of a 
school building window are far more exacting than any other, 
and that their efficient operation is primarily essential to the 
health and well-being of the pupils. 


The “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window Fixture is 
especially adapted for schoolhouse construction. It meets every 
school requirement—provides ideal draftless overhead ventila- 
tion, is neat in appearance, easily operated, reversible for clean- 
ing, and conservative in cost. 


And the “Williams” device is also correct in every other essential, 
containing advantages in design and construction found in no 
other window equipment. Their installation actually assures 
more perfect control of ventilation and in addition affords greatly 
increased shading facilities, as the shades can be drawn to any 
desired position without interfering in any way with the free 
circulation of fresh air. 


Our policy of fitting and installing the sash and applying our 
fixtures, insures proper operation of the equipment. Following this 
policy for almost twenty years has resulted in many cities equip 
ping all of their schools with “Williams” equipment exclusively. 


Write for list of installations near you. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


). 37th St. and Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILLIAMS 
REVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS 
EASILY CLEANED 


illustration shows the 
“Williams” 
Window Fixtures 
can be cleaned. All work is 
done entirely from the inside 
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ease with which 
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a safety factor of no emall 
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Denver, Colo. The school tax levy for the 
coming year will be 12.5654 mills on each dollar 
of assessed valuation, or an increase of .5854 of 
a mill over the levy for the current year. The 
budget aggregates $5,628,590, or an increase of 
$384,648 over the budget for this year. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school tax rate 
has been set at 17.87 mills. 

At the November election held at Kent, O., 
an overwhelming vote was registered in favor 
of a three-mill levy for a period of five years, 
and to exempt $200,000 worth of bonds from 
limitations of the Smith one per cent tax law, 
allowing the board a maximum of one and one- 
half mills more for the life of the bonds. 

The state school moneys distributed by the 
state of Missouri to the various schools of the 
commonwealth in 1925 are nearly a million dol- 
lars short of the amount distributed in 1924. 
This represents in round numbers an amount of 
money equivalent to the amount which would 
be produced by a two-cent tax on all the assessed 
property of the state. This is exactly the reduc- 
tion in state taxes made by the general assem- 
bly in 1923. 

THE PLACING OF SCHOOL INSURANCE 

The school district of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
has adopted an interesting method of distribut- 
ing the fire insurance on the school buildings 
owned by the district. The plan was devised by 
Mr. A. L. Loving, secretary and business man- 
ager of the board of education, and involves the 
active cooperation on the part of the local 
organization of fire insurance agents. 

When the plan was first inaugurated, the local 
underwriters’ association was asked to agree 
among its members as to the size, writing 
power, and other qualifications of local agents 
who handle the fire insurance business of the 
schools. The recommendations of the associa- 
tion which were worked out by a special com- 
mittee headed by Mr. T. W. Brown, a leading 
insurance man, were presented to the board of 
education and the business was placed by the 
secretary of the board in accordance with these 
recommendations. 

There are in the city of St. Joseph 32 agents 
who are eligible for school board insurance. 


This group is added to whenever a new agency 


is established, provided the new agency has been 
in business twelve months. ‘ 

The agents are placed in three groups. Group 
number one is comprised of seven of the largest 
agencies and writes 35% of the entire insur- 
ance of the school system; group number two 
comprises ten agencies and writes 33%; and 
group number three is made up of fifteen small 
agencies and writes 32% of the business. The 
list of the agencies is filed annually with the 
secretary of the board of education, and checks 
for the policies are made payable to each indi- 
vidual agency. 

When the system was first inaugurated, al! 
complaints were referred to the Association and 
were handled by the committee head, Mr. Brown 
The plan has worked to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both the board of education and of the 
insurance people. 

THE JOHNSTOWN SCHOOL BOND ISSUE 

The school district of Johnstown, Pa., recently 
carried a successful bond issue for $1,250,000. 
The school board took the proposition before the 
electorate with the slogan, “If the people know, 
they will rally to the support of the schools.” 
The proposition resolved itself into the complet- 
ing af a building program then under way, and 
the election was to decide _ question of how 
payment was to be made y direct taxation or 
by a bond issue spread out over a term of years. 

At the outset there was ontaides ‘able opposi- 
tion on the part of a strong-minded group of 
economists who opposed bond issues on general 
principles. These “single-taxers” were good 
debaters and used strong arguments to carry 
their points. 

The campaign was organized with a special 
committee, headed ~ Mr. G. B. Murdoch as 
chairman, and Mr. James Killius, as director of 
publicity. The committee gathered all the cam- 
paign material for its use and put its forces to 
work. The summary of activities given below 
indicates what may be done in similar cam- 
paigns by other school systems. 

The work was begun with a mass meeting of 
all the teachers and the organization of a citi- 
zens’ committee of three hundred. Another 
feature was the preparation of daily memoran- 
dum to an eight hundred mailing list, outlining 


systematically the argument for the bond issue. 
Original bond issue songs were prepared, as well 
as slogans, rhymes, with contests in all the 
schools. Carefully prepared daily paid news- 
paper advertising was inserted in the two op- 
posing papers, elimination contests were staged 
in the schools for the best four-minute speeches 
on the bond issue, and slides were shown be- 
tween the pictures in all motion-picture theaters. 
Pictures and feature articles descriptive of all 
undesirable school situations were shown and 
community meetings and entertainments were 
given by the schools, with addresses by the 
board members and leading citizens. In con- 
‘ection with the Hallowe’en celebration there 
was a display float depicting “the old woman 
who lived in a shoe,” and just preceding election 
day a monster parade for school children was 
given. 

Other features of the campaign were bi!lboard 
poster advertising, automobile banners, hand- 
bills and dodgers, and speeches in the several 
churches by school children on the Sunday 
previous to election day. 

The bond issue will provide funds for the 
carrying out of a new building program includ- 
ing a junior high school and four grade schools. 
Few cities of the size of Johnstown can boast of 
a new senior high school, two junior high 
schools and nine grade schools all erected within 
the last decade. Such will be the good fortune 
of Johnstown. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 
A. O. Guilidge of Baker, has been elected presi 
dent of the Montana Teachers’ Association : 

—W. E. McGuire of Tacoma, has been elected presi 
dent of the Thurston County unit of the Washington 
Education Association y 

-E. S. Suenkel of Buena, has been elected presi 
dent of the Yakima County Teachers’ Association 
Washington 

-A. J. Burton, principal of the East high school 
of Des Moines, is the new president of the Tow! 
State Teachers’ Association. W at Hoyman of 
Toledo, Iowa, was elected member of the executive 
committee and Clay D. Slinker of Des Moines was 
renamed secretary-treasurer 

Owen D. Speer was chosen president of the west: 
ern division of the Montana Teachers’ Association 
Dr. F. H. Carver, president, and W. J. Lowry, vite 
president 

-Allen R. Nieman, superintendent of the consoli 
dated school of Magnolia, Iowa. was elected president 
of the consolidated school section of the Iowa Stat 
reachers’ Association 
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Art Knowledge and Art Appreciation 


HE spread of the study of Art Appreciation in the schools is a commendable 
It is to be encouraged, for it will develop, in all 
his later contacts, the child’s discerning choice in what he wears and uses, 
It will quicken his civic spirit—his interest 
in the beautifying of his community; its architecture, parks and art centres. The 
movement is nation-wide in its potential effect. 


tendency of the times. 


But hand in hand with art appreciation must go practical art work. 
| ence parallels appreciation. 
and to work artistically with his hands along industrial lines, will the more readily 
| recognize beauty in the work of others, whatever the material, method or purpose. 

For every phase of work in Fine or Industrial Arts “Gotp Mepav” Prod 
ucts, because of their wide diversity, supply the proper medium. 
products, designed to achieve the best results. 


Of widest application: 
“Crayota” Crayvons—for drawing, 


“Perma” Pressed Cravo 


ns for decorative desi 
Upper grades and Hig 


h School. 


“Sprectrra”’ Past Crayons—tor drawing Junior a Seni 








For ¢ very phase 
of art instruction 
there is the prope? 
GOLD MEDAL 
Product. 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLSE: 


A committee of educators and citizens in 
New York City has been formed for the purpose 
f persuading the board of education of that 
ity to adopt standards for the construction of 
high schools, the chief of which would be the 
imitation of such structures to a small size. 

The committee, in a communication addressed 
to the board of education and received by that 
body at a recent meeting, characterized the 
tendency to erect large high schools as unfor- 
tunate, and asked that it be given a hearing to 
present its views in the near future. 

It was brought out that of seven new high 
schools recently built, the smallest was planned 
to seat 3,200 students. Some of the principals 
if these new high schools have stated that the 
buildings are entirely too large. 

The new auditorium and gymnasium, now 
inder construction at Lewiston, Idaho, has been 
named “Smith Hall” in honor of W. B. Smith, 
the superintendent of schools. 

The school board of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, Is opposing the plan proposed by the com- 
mon council whereby a centralized commission 
- to control the erection of school buildings. 
it is believed that all schoolhouse construction 
‘should be under the control of the school board. 

Whittier, Calif. The Whittier City School 





Vistrict on October 2, 1925, voted a bond issue 
of $280,000 for three new elementary school 
buildings. On November 16th the bonds were 


Bank at a 
With the money available 
1926, contracts were let and the 
are expected to be ready for the open- 
ng of school in September. 

The village of Shorewood adjoining Milwau- 
Kee, Wis., voted bonds in the sum of $150,000 
and proceeded to contract for a schoolhouse. 
Then it was discovered that the assessed valua- 
Hons, gether with obligations already in- 
urred, did not permit an issue above $100,000. 
onsequently the $150,000 issue was held illegal 


sold to the Anglo-London-Paris 
premium of $13,026. 
on January 1, 
buildings 







We will gladly furnish samples of any of the above. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


New York, N.Y 


41 East 42™ Street 
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and the bonds could not be marketed. The 
voters of the village unanimously agreed, how 
ever, to meet every obligation and to secure the 
needed schoolhouse. 

Thé board of education of Cliffside Park, New 
Jersey, broke ground recently for a new twelve 
room building and a twenty-room addition to the 
high school with appropriate ceremonies. Ove) 
one thousand children’ sang patriotic songs, 
while Pres. Herman F. Goeman threw the first 
shovel of soil. George F. Hall, supervising 
principal, extended an invitation to all the citi 
zens. The opening paragraph of the invitation 
stated that: “The little one-room schoolhouse 
in which many prominent men of our country 
received their early education is rapidly being 
replaced, or abandoned, and consolidated with 
others where larger and more efficient accom- 
modations can be provided. Rapidly growing 
communities are being provided with facilities 
adequate to care properly for the thousands of 
children that are now overtaxing many 
buildings.” 

Naperville, Illinois, has made a great im 
provement to the appearance of its high school 
building by the addition of eleven new rooms to 
house the new junior high school, consisting of 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. J. C. 
Llewellyn and Co. were the architects, O. A 
Waterman, superintendent. 

George Spencer, assistant state superin 
tendent of public instruction of Indiana, in a 
public address recently made the statement that 
town pride sometimes led to extravagance 
There are townships that support two high 
schools where one would suffice. 

When the 


school 


English high school at Lynn, 


Mass., was planned, it was intended to provide 
classrooms large enough to accommodate 42 
desks, and a total study body of 1,600. In 


order to make a saving of $3,200, the classroom 
size was cut down to accommodate only 30 
desks. It now develops that this reduced the 
capacity by 156 desks and the total from 1,600 
to 1,490. 

The school trustees of Redondo Beach, Cali 
fornia, have completed a $275,000 school build- 
ing program. This includes a 13-room 
departmental school, with anditorium and gym- 
nasium. Also a 14-room elementary school with 





4 


auditorium seating 450 pupils and a manual 
training shop. The first will be a class B and 
the second a class A building. This is the third 


year that J. B. Potter has served as superin- 
tendent. During this period 29 classrooms have 
been added. The program is made on a prob- 


able increase of ten per cent in school popula- 
tion and anticipates the needs for a period of 
four years. The community is in full accord 
with the policies advanced by the superintendent 
and the board of education. 

The city attorney of Sacramento, Calif., 
has recently ruled that no charge may be made 
for the use of school auditoriums to a body of 
citizens when no admission fee is charged. The 
school district must pay for heat, light and 
janitor service when the auditorium is in use. 

A new elementary school was dedicated at 
Rock Falls, Ill., on Friday, November 20th. The 


principal address was given by State Supt 
Francis G. Blair. 
Plainfield, N. J. The school board has 


named the new East Seventh Street School for 
Dr. Henry M. Maxson, the present superintend 
ent of schools. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education 
has begun a study of the architecture, heating 
systems and ventilating methods of school build- 
ings in larger cities preparatory to beginning 
its own building program. It is planned to visit 
St. Louis, Detroit, Dayton and other cities te 
become acquainted with the best building 
methods that have been developed. 

Eleven grade and five junior high schools 
will be completed in Chicago during 1926 and 
thirteen other grade schools will be erected next 
year. The 1926 building program calls for an 
expenditure of $21,000,000, which will provide 
21,000 seats toward meeting the shortage in 
accommodations. This is the largest year’s pro- 
gram in the history of the Chicago schools. 

It is expected that the new grade and junio: 
high buildings will be on the new standardized 
plan worked out by the board architect. All of 
the buildings will be in units of four, eight, or 
twelve rooms. Of the sixteen buildings to be 
completed next year, all but one will be on sites 
one block square, affording space for playground 
and building expansion 
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—Sacramento, Calif. The city attorney has 
ruled that the board of education has no right 
to deny the free use of school auditoriums to 
any body of citizens within the school district, 
so long‘as their purpose is lawful and so long 
as no admission fee is charged. 

—Chattanooga, Tenn. Approximately $500,- 
000 is being spent by the city for new schools 


and additions to the original plants. With 
opening of the new year in 1926, two new 
modern schools will have been completed. The 


new First District school building, which was 
begun in July last, will shortly be completed. 
The building which is two stories high, is fire- 
proof and provided with full equipment for 
school work. 

—Cleveland, O. Overwhelming preferences 
for the board of education’s $2,000,000 bond 
issue and its graduated special tax levy over a 
five-year period have been expressed by the 
electorate of the school district. Indorsement 
of the bond issue and levy will make possible 
immediate construction of new school buildings 
in sections where children now are housed by 
portable buildings. The graduated tax levy will 
make possible inauguration of a pay-as-you-go 
policy in school administration, a system long 
contemplat under existing financial condi- 
tions. Chief among the new buildings to be 
erected from bond issue of $2,000,000 are 
three elementary schools in newly built sections. 


—San Francisco, Calif. Six hundred thousand 
dollars for new scl has recently been ap- 
proved. An expendi' of $380,000 will be 


School. 


new high school at 
October 25th, with 


made for the new Lafa: 


—The cornerstone of | 
Danbury, Conn., was laid « 


appropriate exercises. The lding is being 
erected in gray brick and lim ne and will be 
185 feet in length and 136 f: depth. It 
will be three stories in height, wi nmodate 
1,200 students, and will be erected at cost of 


approximately $500,000. It was planned by 
Architects Sunderland & Watson of Danbury, 
and is being erected under the direction he 
Hewlett Co., of Bridgeport. 


Afco-Stewart Fences are built for 
permanence—have in them all the 
elements that make for long life and 
And its cost is little, 
if any, higher than that of fencing 
far less durable, far less complete in 
the protection it gives. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 


120 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A school fence is a part of a permanent plant, why not select 
it with the same care that is given to the other equipment? 


be—a serious problem. 


experience. 


Write for Catalog on the Wrought Iron or Chain Link 
Fences, or ask that our nearest representative call upon you. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


N. Z. of the 


The corner stone 


Baldwin, 
new high school, which is to be built at a cost 
of $500,000, was laid recently. 


—Plainville, Conn. The school committee 
will shortly erect a high school to accommodate 
250 students. 

Whittier, Calif. Supt. S. H. Thompson has 
reported the approval of a bond issue for $280,- 
000. The vote was three to one in favor of the 
issue which is to provide for the erection of 
three school buildings. 

—Coronado, Calif. The students of the 
grammar school have occupied nine rooms of a 
$50,000 addition to the school plant, recently 
completed. 

—Brawley, Calif. The Union High School 
District plans the erection of three new build- 
ings out of a bond issue of $185,000. 

—San Marino, Calif. Principal E. C. Neher 
of the San Marino grammar school is superin- 
tending the expenditure of a $65,000 school bond 
issue. Two classrooms have been added in a 
new wing and the auditorium has been enlarged 
to seat 375 persons. 

~The Pala school district, near San Jose, 
Calif., has voted favorably upon a $36.000 bond 
issue. A site has been purchased and a four- 
room school will be erected with the fund. 

—Crockett, Calif. Plans for the new build- 
ings of the John Swett Union High School were 
approved recently and bids will be called for 
immediately after the sale of $450,000 worth of 
school bonds. 

—San Luis Obispo, Calif. The building of the 
first unit of the new high school will begin in 
the near future. The unit is expected to cost 
$100,000. 

—Wilmington, Calif. Completion of approxi- 
mately $250,000 in grammar schools is expected 
in the near future. The Wilmington Park 
School will be the first to be occupied. 

-Pasadena, Calif. There will be 132 new 
classrooms available in the city school system 
when present construction work ends, according 
to Supt. John F. West. On the basis of forty 


students to a room, this will accommodate 5,280 
more students in the elementary system than 


The selection of a school fence is—or should 
The Stewart-Afco 
fence line affords a range of choice in styles 
and construction—adapted for school yards, 
playgrounds or athletic fields. 
Engineers are always ready to give school 
authorities the benefit of their comprehensive 


American Fence Construction Co. 


(Incorporated) 


128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FENCE 


And our Fence 





ENCLOSURES 





has previously heen the case. 
schools 51 new rooms will accommodate 2,040 
students. Approximately 1,000 students will be 
housed in the McKinley and Edison junior high 
schools when completed. 

~The new Thomas Jefferson High School and 
the Richmond Hill High School, in New York 
City, have grown so rapidly that relief must be 
given them when the schools reopen for the 
second term in February. Annexes in large 
elementary schools will be made available for 
both schools on the recommendation of Asso- 
ciate Supt. Harold G. Campbell in charge of high 
schools. 


In the junior high 


—tThe school board at Bryan, Ohio, announces 
that it sees no way of opening the schools in 
September, 1926. Next year’s funds will be ex- 
pended this year. The school board members 
state that they feel it is better to have the break 
in school work next year, as contracts with 
teachers this year must be carried out, whether 
the schools remain open or not. 

The Denver, Colo., school budget for 1926 
calls for $5,234 800, with a levy of 12.5654 mills, 
an increase of .5854 of a mill. 

Derby, Conn. A high school addition, con- 
taining nine rooms, a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium, will be erected, at a cost of $150,000. 

—~Garfield, N. J. The cornerstone of the new 
Columbus School was laid, with appropriate 
exercises, on October 12th. Mayor William A. 
3urke, city councilmen and other city officials 
were present at the occasion. The principal 
address of the afternoon was made by Mr. 
Henry F. Buonocore, president of the board of 
education. The school which cost a total of $257,- 
000, will be ready for the February term. It 


was erected from plans prepared by Frank 
Pirrone, Jr., and Henry Gerritsen, associate 
architects, of Garfield. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has ap- 


proved a recommendation providing that the 
sum of $2,750,000 be appropriated for the con- 
struction of the Calumet high school, and 
$2,750.000 for the construction of the Fenger 
senior high school. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 











We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (oOo. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Quality 


The greater quality of Peterson Laboratory and 


the very best obtainable. 
class of its own. 


Library Furniture is undeniable. 
by its service in leading educational institutions. 


It has been proved 


Based on years of exhaustive study of every require- 
‘ment, each piece of Peterson Equipment fills its pur- 
pose with utmost efficiency. 


The materials used are 


The workmanship is in a 
These Peterson. Standards spell 


greater quality, greater economy, greater value. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Richmond, Va. 
Kansas City 


Instructor's Desk No. 1200 


Denver 
Huntington, W. Va. 
San Francisco 


Write for Catalog No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


Chicago, Il. 
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NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


BOARD CONVEN- 





THE 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
TION 

One of the features of convention held by the 
Illinois School Board Association at Decatur, 
was an address by Dr. J. Cayes Morrison, who 
spoke on “The Legal Relationship Between the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools,” which was challenged by several dele- 
gates. 

The argument which he advanced was inter- 
preted to mean that the function of the school 
board is to provide the buildings and the money 
necessary to operate the schools and that the 
superintendent should do the rest. In other 
words, the board of education having selected a 
superintendent he should be unfettered in his 
management of the schools. This was going 
rather farther than many of the school board 
men cared to go. 

In relation to this there were several speeches 
made and Lewis J. Thiele, president-elect of the 
school board association, gave out the following 
statement for publication: 

“T wish to make a clean-cut statement cover- 
ing the proper relation of the superintendent of 
schools to the school board. The existence of 
the school boards is brought about by the edu- 
cational needs of the children of the state. The 
school board assumes full responsibility for the 
furnishing of this service. In order to do this 
effectively a superintendent trained for the 
service is engaged. 

“As a business organization engages a super- 
intendent to carry out, first establishing its 
policy and determining upon the product to be 


produced, likewise the school board must de- 
termine its poli ind decide the product it 
wishes to pri 

“Consequently the dete ation as to policy 
and the decision as to the t should always 


be in the hands of the boa 
be considered its sacred ch: 
“This statement of fu 


should always 


principles 


was accepted without a 
superintendents and school 
their final joint session.” 
The fuller organization of the 
association by 


dissenting voice by 
board members in 


school board 
counties was proposed and plans 
were made for carrying this out through county 
and township cooperation. A. A. Pitt of Park 
Ridge, Ill., was made chairman of a membership 
committee to lead the campaign. 

Professor Littleton of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Illinois made a short talk 
at the afternoon session on the importance of 
proper accounting in the public schools, empha- 
sizing the point that it is quite as essential to 
determine unit costs in education as it is in in- 
dustry. The state university is doing this, he 
said, and he offered the system evolved by this 
institution to the school boards of the state. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Mr. 
Filbey of Urbana, William Harris of Urbana 
and Mr. Earnest of Champaign to cooperate 
with the state university in working out a uni- 
form system for the public schools of the state. 

At the joint afternoon session it was voted to 
continue the legislative committee. Attention 
was called by the presiding officer to the fact 
that the work of this committee would have to 
be financed. No considerable enthusiasm was 
apparent in the joint assembly, but a motion 
was made by a member that since before the 
next meeting there will be no legislative session, 
during this period $2,000 be provided for the 
committee. At the next meeting they will re 
port their actual financial needs. 

The association voted to hold next year’s con- 
vention at Belleville. The superintendents who 
meet simultaneously with the school board mem- 
bers and during one session engaged in a joint 


meeting had chosen Springfield for the next 
meeting. An effort will be made to agree 
upon the same city for both organizations. 


THE ALL-YEAR’ SCHOOL IN DOUBT 

The board of education of Newark, N. J., is 
still in doubt on the all-year school plan which 
has been in operation in that city for a few 
years. It is regarded as a success by a num- 
ber of school principals while Superintendent 
Corson deems it a failure. Dr. O’Shea and Dr. 
Ferrand, two experts, who were invited to de- 
termine the question were unable to come to a 





conclusion. They suggested a 
survey. The Newark News says: 

“Dr. Corson is fully convinced of the failure 
of that plan. His judgment is based upon an 
exhaustive study to which he has given his best 
professional skfll and judgment. He began an 
ardent champion of the all-year school and 
ended as its most bitter adversary. His change 
of attitude resulted from his investigations and 
so rests upon the facts which he brought out, 
not upon mere bias. 

“Friction exists now in places; too much of 
it. Some administration officers and some prin- 
cipals are affected. There are school politics 
and school politicians. Harmony in the board 
and throughout the school department is far 
away. A thoroughly conducted survey would 
point to the deficiencies, even suggest a cure. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Joplin, Mo. A special advisory board has 
been appointed to assist the board of education 
in the expenditure of $750,000 in school bonds 
and in the subsequent building rehabilitation 
program. Mr. G. N. Spiva was made chairman 
and Mr. W. B. Dunwoody vice-chairman. 

Billings, Mont. The school board has 
adopted a policy to the effect that absent school 
trustees will be removed from membership. It 
appears that some members have been dilatory 
in attendance and the burden of the work has 
fallen on the shoulders of those in attendance. 

Newark, N. J. The board of education has 
authorized a complete survey of the all-year 
schools. In a special resolution the board has 
authorized Dr. M. V. O’Shea and Wilson Far- 
rand to continue with the initial survey begun 
last June. The survey will be made in accord- 
ance with a prearranged plan and will cost 
about $12,000. 

Providence, R. I. The old thirty-member 
school board has been replaced by a new seven- 
member board. The thirty member board has 
existed since 1889, and during this time it had 
six presidents. 

Senator C 


comprehensive 


B. Frothingham of Lynn, Mass. 
has filed a bill in the legislature calling for an 
increase from two to four years in the length 
of term of members of the Lynn school board. 
Under the bill the present board would serve 
(Concluded on Page 124) 
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HE high school structure today embodies many materials un- 
| known and unneeded fifty years ago. Chemistry as taught in 

“the eighties,” was a matter of a text book and a few “tricks,” 
or experiments, performed on the teacher’s desk. 


Today the chemistry and science courses require completely 
equipped laboratories in which corrosive chemicals are continually 
used. In consequence, the drain lines, traps, sinks, etc., of this 
department should be of a material that will resist the attack of all 
corrosives. 


Nearly a thousand school laboratories, equipped since 1920, 
have Duriron acid-proof drainage equipment, because no other 
equal material is produced. 


Duriron will last as long as the structure, and provides perma- 
nent insurance against repairs, damage and unsanitary conditions. 
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This is No. 605 


a handsome wall fountain, 
combining sightliness with 
sanitation; not surpassed 
by any fountain, and con- 
taining exclusive features 
found in no other. 





(Concluded from Page 122 
until January, 1928, with an entire board to be 
elected in 1927. 

—Ashland, Ky. The school board has 
adopted new rules to overcome several differ- 
ences between the laws governing schools of the 
third class cities of Kentucky and those of the 
second class. 

Under the law governing second class cities, 
the board of education is composed of five mem 
bers instead of nine; the treasurer of the board 
must be the city treasurer or some bank; the 
purchasing of supplies, the employment and 
oversight of janitors, and the responsibility of 
caring for all building and repair projects must 
be centered in a full-time official designated as 
business director. 


The board of education of district 4, Huer- 


fano County, Colorado, has issued a_ printed 
statement as to its standards in the employ 
ment of teachers. These require that 

(1) All teachers must be over 18 years of 
age. 


(2) All teachers and assistant teachers must 
have a valid certificate. 


(3) All candidates for positions must satisfy 


the Teachers Committee of the Board as to 
(a) Health. 
(b) Morality. 
(c) Social standards. 
(d) Education. 
(e) Special training. 
—Minneapolis, Minn. The traffic committee 


of the board of education has ordered that the 
new stop-school signs replace the former “slow” 
signals in the vicinity of schools, and that the 
stop signs be placed in the streets at 8 o’clock 
and at 3:45 o’clock. The old signs are to be 
removed and stored awaiting future disposition. 

—Traverse City, Mich. At a recent meeting 
of the school board, it was voted to eliminate all 
standing committees. These committees have 
been replaced with a rotating auditing com- 
mittee, consisting of three members, one of 
whom retires each month. The work of the 
committee is to audit the bills for payment each 
month. 

The school board meets twice a month during 
the school year and is thus able to keep in touch 
with school matters as a group. It is planned 
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When you think of Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains you 
think of AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL. 


This is the outstanding feature of these modern hygienic 


fountains. 


Automatic stream control means a uniform height of 


drinking stream regardless of pressure variation. 
stream is never too high—never too low! 
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to appoint special committees from time to time 
as the necessity arises. The change is believed 
to be a decided step forward in school board 
organization and administration. 

The board of education of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in discussing building projects proposes 
to change from open to closed sessions. The 
Omaha News in discussing the change editori- 
ally says: “On broad principles, secret sessions 
of public boards are wrong. To discuss, behind 
closed doors, the various aspects of great under- 
takings like building twelve or fifteen new 
schools, is not only unwarranted but audacious 
and an affront to a community of intelligent 
people. If there are any members of the board 
of education who have independence in their 
makeup, the thing for them to do is to throw 
the doors wide open Thursday noon or bolt the 
meeting if other members of a star chamber 
session have the temerity to carry out their 
plan. 

“Members of the 
no pay for their 


board of education receive 
services even though they are 


called upon to pass on the expenditure of the 
large sum that is annually received for eduea- 
tional purposes,” said the Mansfield. Ohio, News 


recently. “Much is asked of 
general rule the fact is not 


eration that they are 


them, but as a 
taken into consid- 
acting upon their best 
judgment as to the benefits that are to be de- 
rived bv the public as a whole and not bv any 
particular group. The theory of the school city 
plan is that it will invite the help of public- 
spirited men and women, willing to give time 
and thought with no hope of monetary reward.” 
At the meeting of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Public School Officials, Dr. Walter FE. 
Ranger, state school commissioner, contended 
that there must be complete freedom of school 
departments from city council domination. In 
mekirg his nvlea against interference Dr. Ranger 
pointed to the present evils of divided resnonsi- 
bility and urged that school committees be made 
entirely resvonsible for fulfilling their obliga- 
tions of providing the best possible education 
for children. 
Ernest W. 
setts, board 
the various 
schools. 


Allen of the 
of education raised 
special weeks 
“First it is apple 


Massachu- 
objections to 
observed in the 
week, then potato 


Lynn, 


week, then flower week, and weeks for this, that 
and the other thing.” he said. “Soon there 
won’t be enough weeks to go around for the 
various campaigns in which the boys and girls 


are to participate. The exploitation of school 
children is going too far.” 

—Dr. A. G. Coughlin and Leon E. Loomis 
were elected members of the Athens, Ohio, 


school board. 


St. Louis, Mo. The school board has re- 
vised its rules, providing that the superintendent 
shall have power, with the approval of the board, 
to appoint as many assistant superintendents 
as may be provided by the board, whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the board, and who 
may be removed by the superintendent with the 
approval of the former. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The high school at Trinidad, Colo., has been 
presented with a radio broadcasting station and 
will broadcast lectures and programs after Jan- 
uary Ist. The station is licensed and operates 
on a wave length of 238 meters. The work of 
installating and operating the station is in 
charge of the instructor in physics and the mem- 
bers of the radio club of the local high school. 

Forty girls of the Fargo, N. Dak., high 
school are earning all or part of their way 
through school, according to Miss Emma Bloom- 
quist, dean of girls. Through the aid of the 
employment department maintained by the 
school authorities, the girls obtain work in fam- 
ilies and thus earn their board and room rentals. 
While some are employed in the care of children, 
others do light housekeeping. 

At Lindsay, California, a community en- 
tertainment course has been placed in operation 
under the direction of Supt. J. H. Bradley. The 
plan was evolved last May when 150 men and 
women of the community were induced to donate 
$5 to a special fund in charge of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The fund was used to purchase 
an entertainment course of four evenings for 
the benefit of the community. The local com- 
merce body appointed a committee to purchase 
the talent and to administer the plan. The pro- 
grams are of the Orpheum type and al] who 
can will be accommodated in the city’s largest 
auditorium. The plan is meeting with consid- 
erable success at the present time. 
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A typical Sani school 
cafeteria installation in 
the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 






















for school and 
college cafeterias 


Sani-Onyx cafeteria counters and tables are equipped with 
the patented Raised Rim feature which gives added strength 
at the rim, preventing breakage. It also prevents spilled 
liquids from running on to the clothing of students. Sani- 
Metal stools, sturdily built to withstand the gaff of school usage. 


If you are planning a school cafeteria installation, write to 








Sas 








The real test of school or college cafeteria 
equipment is the test of service. Sani food and 
drink equipment for school cafeterias gives satis- 
factory service year after year. It is built to 
stand the rough usage of school wear. 

Sani equipment is economical. It eliminates replace- 
ments and repair— a time saver, a saving in operation 


which makes it the most economical school cafeteria 
equipment on the market today. 


300 Sani Bldg. 


Products ©. 


North Chicago, IIl. 






Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Illinois 


Cafeteria Installation Remodeling our present cafeteria 


details on Sani School and college cateteria equipment, 


the nearest fixture supply house or to this office for infor- * sani Products Co., 300 
. - . P ° . 

mation. Send us an outline drawing of your room, the S Dear Sirs: We are contemplating « 
location of doors and windows, and state number of per- « 
sons you desire to serve at one time. We will furnish 4 and ask that you send us full 
you a tlue print layout of a Sani installation suited to your s 
requirements, free of charge. Write today! 8 Name of School 

. 

« 

s Address 

5 

- 

City 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

In a recent public address, Frank W. 
Wright, deputy commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, holds that there were five main 
factors for a well-molded, strong, upright public 
schools system all of which were dependent 
upon each other. They are: proper legislation, 
finance, provision of well-trained supervisors 
and teachers, well-informed, forward-looking, 
sympathetic public opinion, and the realization 
of the opportunities and obligations that are 
embodied in the public schools. 
SCHOOL PROGRESS IN FLORIDA Harris Hart, state superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, has issued a report for 1924 on the high 
schools of the state which now maintains 345 
rural and town high schools, 27 city high schools, 
and 34 junior high schools. The total enroll- 
ment is 44,506, which represents an increase of 
12.5 per cent over the previous year. The per 
capita cost on instruction in rural high schools 
has increased over the previous year from $62.30 
to $64.40 owing to an increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries. In the rural junior high schools the per 
capita cost increased from $62.50 to $71.25 due 
to a decrease in enrollment. 


The school authorities of Boise, Montana, 


The population impetus which Florida has 
experienced in recent years has also made un- 
usual demands upon the school authorities. R. 
S. Blanton, superintendent of Pinellas County, 
now presents a few facts to demonstrate the 
school growth in the tourist section of the state: 

“Pinellas County, located on a peninsula on 
the west coast of Florida near the southern por- 
tion of the state, is considered one of the most 
thriving counties in the state of Florida from 
the points of education and wealth. It is a 
great tourist county and for that reason the 
educational forces of the county are continu- ; ; ‘ 

cm oa De se 3° emphasized American education week by secur- 
ously busy in providing educational accommo-_ . F tall tonten disnasladienens aff thale-acieeal aan 
dations for the rapidly increasing population. !"* + Rte a of CBOE SeROG! system 
The county is divided into fourteen districts and @ — Fe M -heoe 1e data was supplied by 
the developme nt within these districts is so “UP*. ©. *. Dienst. 


rapid that the assessed valuation in a number The reading of the King James version of 
of instances has doubled and even trebled within the Bible in the schools of Platteville, Colo., is 
a year’s time. held to be an act forcing children of the Cath- 

“Building construction is financed by means olic faith to subscribe to a religion which they 
of bonding the districts within which construc- do not believe, in an argument of counsel for 


tion is had. Last May there were nine districts W. H. Scofield, a farmer who seeks to restrain 
Which bonded for a total of $2,215,000 and with the school board from enforcing its ruling that 
the sweceeds of these bende Ge base tenaehet tt Bible be read in the schools. Mr. Scofield 
a building program which is still under way held that the reading of the Bible may not be 
and which large ly copes with the situation. At separated from its religious rule even when 
that time, we thought we were bonding to take taught as literature or history. 

care of the growth of five years. We find now A survey of seating arrangements in the 
that the program will be entirely inadequate Schools of Boise, Ida., has been conducted by 
for the coming year. Within the next 90 days principals and teachers in an effort to remedy 
there will be an additional bond issue of a mil- @@yY Gefects found. It is planned to give each 
lion and a half. There is no doubt but that Child the right size of seat in order that all the 
this program will be repeated year after year Pupils may sit in a healthful posture. 

dodging from the program of the last decade. Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board is con- 
here seems to be no let-up in the interest that stantly striving to eliminate double-session and 
of the north manifest in the mild double-shift classes as a means of relief from 
winters in Florida.” crowded conditions. In March, 1925, there were 


the pec ple 
and pleasant 





fourteen schools where one or the other pla: 
was in force, with 372 pupils affected. At the 
present time only a few of the fourteen schools 
remain on the double-session plan. 

Binghamton, N. Y. The department of 
education will remove its executive offices to a 
new location in the McLean house recently pur 
chased by the board. 

The school board of Hagerstown, Md., has 
been asked to discontinue the selling of candy 
in the schools. The candy is sold under a com 
mercial license and for the purpose of obtain 
ing extra equipment such as victrolas, pianos, 
etc. The practice has been opposed by near-by 
stores on the ground that the schools have cut 
into their candy sales. 

Fall River, Mass. The position of super 
visor of special classes has been created by the 
board with the appointment of Miss Mary A. 
Flanagan to the position. 

Oliver H. Toothaker, recently superintend 
ent of schools at Rockland, Mass., has been 
denied a writ of mandamus, seeking to restrain 
the school board from removing him from office 
as a result of a ruling of the Supreme Court. 

Double sessions for a temporary period 
have been suggested at Louisville, Ky., as a 
means of making up time lost through the in 
fantile paralysis epidemic which occurred late 
in October. Teachers in the schools were paid 
for the enforced vacation. 

Creation of a non-political state board of 
education and provision for the distribution of 
the state school fund by the legislature ars 
important innovations to be considered for the 
state of Kentucky, according to State Supt. 
George Colvin. Mr. Colvin pointed out that 
there is need of a new constitution, better ad 
ministrative ability and better leadership. 

Organization of the county rather than th 
roe or district as the unit for school supel 

vision to secure more efficient schools in the 
small communities in Iowa has been recom- 
mended by Dr. A. E. Bennett, dean of the col- 
lege of education of Des Moines University. 
Dr. Bennett holds that a county superintendent 
in charge of all the schools of the county would 
prove more economical and would result in a 
higher standard of education. Specialists in 
drawing, music and other subjects would be 
employed the same as in large cities. 
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Investigate / 


The John Harris High School of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is called the finest High School in the 
United States—which means that the best of 
everything was used in its planning, construction 


and equipment. 


Naturally 


L 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The regulation of temperature in a school is most important because it vitally affects 
the welfare of our children daily, for hours at a time. 


Should the appropriation be limited, there are many things that can be spared that 
are less essential than proper control of temperature. 


YN 
METAPHRAM 
VUULUUUU UU 









A long list of National equipped schools on application. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


2301 KNOX AVENUE 


Otfices in the Principal Cities 


CHICAGO 


Ask any of them, 


—Under a new order of the school board, exit 
doors of the grade schools at McPherson, Kans., 
will be opened at 8:30 for the balance of the 
winter to permit children to enter the class- 
rooms in case of cold or inclement weather. 
The board also urged that children be kept at 
home as long as possible and not sent to the 
school far in advance of the hour set for open- 
ing sessions. 


—Seymour, Conn. Supervised study has 
proven a great success in the high school. De- 


partmental teaching in the seventh and eighth 
grades is now an established method, having 
been introduced experimentally last year. 
Group study is another feature which is being 
introduced in the schools. 

—The school board of Philadelphia conducted 
a school census the past year, beginning with 
April Ist, and ending with July 14th. Upward 
of 200,000 homes were visited and more than 
one-third of a million children were registered. 

The report of the census this year shows a 
total enumeration of 337,028 children, 6 to 15 
years of age, inclusive, an increase of 705 over 
the total enumeration for 1924. The number 
of 14 and 15-year-old children employed is 6,887, 
which is 471 less than the number reported 
employed in 1924, and 11,835 less than the num- 
ber reported in 1915. 


The number of children enumerated as neither 
enrolled in school nor ar ae gg is 13,206. Most 
of these children are 6 and 7 years of age and 
constitute the army of beginners who apply for 
admission at the opening in September. The 
group of children of compulsory school age not 
enrolled and not employed (755) is composed 
largely of children who have been permanently 
excused from school as physically or mentally 
incapacitated. 


An analysis by racial groups shows a decrease 
of 571 in the number of white children and 
increases of 26 in the number of Mongolian and 
1,250 in the number of colored children. The 
white population has been decreased by 2,225 
children during the last three years, while the 
colored school population has been increased by 
6,899 children. 


—The Alabama Educational Association has 
compiled figures showing the percentage dis- 


and pupils, 
of days the 


schools 
number 


tribution of rural white 
classified according to the 


schools were actually in session. The material 
was compiled from annual reports of county 
superintendents for the school year 1923-1924 


and deals with rural schools only and with en- 
rolled white pupils only. 

A careful study of the figures brings out many 
interesting facts. For example, in each of ten 
counties of the state more than fifty per cent 
of the enrolled pupils were in schools open less 
than 100 days, and of these ten counties, one 
had no schools open more than 119 days, one 
had none open more than 139 days, and six 
others had less than ten per cent of their en- 
rolled pupils in schools which were in session 
as long as 160 days. In each of eleven counties 
more than fifty per cent of the enrolled pupils 


were in schools open as long as 160 days, and 
of these eleven counties, two had all their en- 
rolled pupils in schools open as long as 160 


days, five others had more than 90 per cent 
of their enrolled pupils in schools open this long, 
and only four of the eleven had any schools open 
less than 100 days. 

It is evident from the study that 
one and two-teacher schools have the shortest 
terms, since the percentage of schools having 
the shortest terms is in every case larger than 
the percentage of pupils in shortest 
schools. 

Wheaton, Ill. The 
grades have been reorganized on the depart- 
mental plan. The students are being housed 
in the old high school building which has been 
adapted to junior high school purposes. 

—Windsor Locks, Conn. The board of edu- 
cation has discontinued state supervision of its 
schools with the close of the first semester. 
The plan is to return to the former practice of 
having a local supervisor of schools. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

The school board of Milton, Massachusetts, 
has adopted a rule forbidding school children 
from soliciting rides in automobiles. “This has 
grown to be a nuisance,” according to a member 
of the Milton school committee, “and objections 
have been made. A good many people dislike 
to refuse to give the boys and girls a ride, but 


the small 


term 


seventh and _ eighth 


at the same time they hesitate to assume the 
responsibility that would be placed upon them 
under the laws of the state for the safety of the 
occupants of their car should they accede to the 
requests. They also object to the bold manner 
in which such requests are sometimes made.” 

Several of the New England boards of edu- 
cation in line with an established policy refused 
to allow collections for the “Old Ironsides” fund 
to be made in the schools. The New Bedford, 
Mass., school board has allowed a collection in 
the schools, limiting the contributions to five 
cents each to be deposited in a box attached to 
the teacher’s desk. 


The school board of Madison, Minn., has 
adopted a rule forbidding teachers to attend 
dances on nights preceding a school day. The 
teachers filed a protest, suggesting at the same 
time that the rule apply to pupils as well. 


—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has re- 
vised its rule governing the awarding of con- 
tracts for new school buildings. Under the new 
rule, no contract may be made for the erection 
or construction of any building improvement, 
alteration, or repair, the total cost of which ex- 
ceeds the sum of $10,000, until bids are 
requested or solicited by advertising for ten 
days in one paper; and if the cost of the work 
contemplated exceeds $35,000, the same may be 
advertised .or ten days thereto, and -must also 
be advertised for ten days in two daily papers 
having not less than fifty thousand daily circu- 
lation. 


The board has revised another rule governing 
the work of the commissioner of school build- 
ings. It is provided that the commissioner of 
buildings shall have charge of all buildings 
owned by the board of education and the 
grounds upon which such buildings are situated, 
and all pronerty movable and permanently 


affixed to such buildings and grounds. 


The commissioner will be responsible for the 
such buildings and grounds, and © 
such property both movable and affixed, and he 
must report to the board from time to time oD 
the assistance he requires for such purposes. 


care of al! 
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Lincoln School, Trenton, N. J. Architect: W. W. Slack and Son. 


The WHY of Dunham Heating for 


schools like this — and all others 


HERE is a WHY back of DUNHAM Heating for schools just as there is 
a why which accounts for the unanimity with which this modern system of 
heating has been selected for other types of buildings. 


Possibly the unparalleled efficiency of Dunham Heating has had something to do 
with its well nigh universal acceptance by schools. Perhaps its evenly-distributed, 
easily regulated, healthful heat has been a determining factor in its selection. Or 
it may be that Dunham quick, positive circulation, Dunham Silence, or Dunham 
Durability were what appealed to so many of the nation’s school architects and 
engineers, superintendents and school boards. 


Whatever the reasons for Dunham popularity, you will find that the Dunham Low 
Pressure Steam Heating Specialties, including the Dunham Trap and the Dunham 
Packless Radiator Valve, have contributed their share to Dunham’s dominant posi- 
tion as the best heating system for all educational institutions. 


There are no half hot, noisy, laggard radiators in the Dunham System. There are 
no cold corners or hard-to-heat rooms in a Dunham heated school. Wherever you 
find Dunham you will find heating comfort in all weathers, health, economy, long- 
life in every unit of construction, and a satisfaction which has won for Dunham 
Heating a name for 100% Service in America’s schools. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 225%,0% 
° . e Street, Chicago 
Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and Canada 


bring Dunham Heating Service as close to your office as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of our office in your city. 
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boards. 


ther expenditures. 
equip your School with our 


sense. 
the eyes of the students and teachers. 
few of the advantages. 


Specify and Install Blackboards.” 


WORTH BLDG. 








GOOD JUDGMENT 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
That is why you will want to 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
sur‘ace that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
These are but a 
Before you spend a dollar for 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Send for it today. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
EASTON, PA. 
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Schools and School Districts 


Under the North Dakota Comp. Laws of 1913, 
S$ 1147, as amended by the Sess. Laws of 1919, 
c. 197, a petition proposing the organization of 
a new school district, from the territory pre 
viously embraced within the school district lying 
within two or more adjoining counties, must be 
presented for concurrent action to the boards 
of county commissioners and the county super- 
intendents of the counties within which the 
original district was embraced, they being 
“affected” within the meaning of the statute, 
in view of section 1327, and following the pro- 
visions requiring representation by each district 
in adjusting assets and liabilities —State v. 
Laman, 204 N. W. Reporter (West) 845, N. D. 

Since the “exact census,” which the clerk of 
each school district is required by the Montana 
tev. Codes of 1921, § 1051, to make, must be 
precisely accurate, and cannot include any per- 
son legally residing elsewhere, the cierk must 
determine the question of residence of each 
child enumerated, and therefore has no right to 
compel the superintendent of the institution to 
give necessary information to enable her to in- 
clude inmates, where their enumeration would 
not be legal.—State v. Kassing, 238 Pac. Re- 
porter 582, Mont. 

Under the Montana Rev. Codes of 1921, § 33, 
and section 574, subd. 2, and in view of various 
sections providing for the detention and educa- 
tion of the inmates of a state vocational school 
for girls within an institution itself, their 
enumeration in census, required by section 1051 
to be taken by the clerk of the school district, 
would not be legal, and a mandamus to compel 
the superintendent of the institution to enable 
the clerk to obtain the necessary information 
was properly refused, and the fact that inmates 
in past have ved benefits from the district 
is immaterial. Kassing, 238 Pac. Re- 
porter 582, Mont. 

Where the count iperintendent, after ex- 
piration of term of « , held over under void 


law, attempting to extend his term from two 
to four years, held failure of county court to 
hold election for office at expiration of term did 
not preclude holding election at a subsequent 
term preceding the end of another full term 
of two years.—State v. Morrison, 274 S. W. Re 
porte! 551, Tenn. 
School District Property 

The electors of a common school district have 
authority to direct erection of a new school- 
house, and provide funds therefor, and, when 
this is done, the school board has the duty to 
carry such instructions into effect.—State v. 
Anderson, 204 N. W. Reporter 925, Minn. 

The electors of a common school district have 
authority to designate a school site, and pro- 
vide funds therefor, and, when this is done, the 
school board has the duty to carry such in 
structions into effect.——State v. Anderson, 204 
N. W. Reporter 925, Minnesota. 

Conceding that the textbook contract was 
voidable because the statutory affidavit required 
of contractor was insufficient, held that, on ap- 
proval of such contract by state board of educa- 
tion, any irregularities in its execution were 
waived, and the contract became an enforceable 
one.—Macmillan Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 794; 
Row, Peterson & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. Re- 
porter 795, Texas. 

The action of the state board of education in 
establishing the identity and validity of contract 
for textbooks, legally made by the state text- 
book commission, and ordering its performance 
by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, under Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Supp. 1922, 
arts. 2904% and 2904%i, is final and conclusive, 
unless set aside under Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. 
Supp. 1918, art. 2909n, by proper judicial action, 
for sufficient legal reasons, and cannot there 
after be annulled or set aside by the board. 
Laidlaw Bros. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 789; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; W. H. 
Wheeler & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; Silver, 
Burdett & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; D. C. 
Heath & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 794; Johnson 
Publishing Co. v. 73 S. W. Reporter 
794, Texas. 


Marrs, 2 
A cost plus contract with the city for the 
erection of a school building, made in an effort 
to follow the Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925- 
118a, is held to establish relationship of the 





Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


(Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





owner and the contractor rather than the prin- 
cipal and the agent, and therefore section 4549, 
prohibiting an agent of a city from having 
financial interest in a contract with it, was not 
applicable-—Baumann v. City of West Allis, 204 
N. W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925-118a, 
regulating municipal contracts for school build- 
ings, held applicable to a city of the fourth class, 
organized under the general charter law, not- 
withstanding the section was not specifically 
adopted by the common council, as provided in 
section 926.—Baumann v. City of West Allis, 204 
N. W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

A contract for services of an architect to pre- 
pare plans, drawings, and specifications, and in 
making preliminary studies for the erection of 
a schoolhouse, is for professional services within 
exemption from the requirement of the North 
Dakota Comp. Laws 1913, 1356, that contracts 
for expenditures of school funds shall be let 
only after advertising for proposals and to the 
lowest bidder.—Rosatti v. Common School Dist. 
No. 96, Cass County, 204 N. W. Reporter 833, 
North Dakota. 

Under the Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925- 
118a, preparation of plans and _ specifications, 
advertising for bids, and reception of bids for 
school building in fourth-class city should be 
done by the board of education, and not by 4 
building committee composed of members of the 
common council and board of education.—Bav- 
mann v. City of West Allis, 204 N. W. Reporter 
907, Wisconsin. 

Where a city’s contract for the erection of a 
school building on cost plus basis established 
the relationship of owner and contractor, a sub- 
sequent resolution of the city council, assented 
to by contractor and surety, and providing that 
thereafter the contractor should be the city’s 
agent for completing work in accordance with 
the contract, is held not to change the character 
of the contract to disadvantage of the city; 80 
as to affect third parties not agreeing to res0- 
lutio..—_Baumann v. City of West Allis, 204 N. 
W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

After repudiation by the contractor of the 
agreement to erect a school building on the 
cost plus basis, when the building had been 88 
per cent completed, his discharge and the re 
letting of the work was not wrongful.—Bat- 


(Concluded on Pave 132) 
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AVE you ever figured out how much it 
costs to maintain your schools for pupils 
absent because of sickness? 


It is difficult to get accurate figures, but in one 
community surveyed by the Public Health 
Service, it is estimated that in one school year 
it cost $9,500 for the operation and mainte- 
nance of schools for children unable to attend 
because of illness. 
Of this amount $4,800 was chargeable to res- 
piratory diseases alone which are practically 
eliminated by correct heating and ventilation. 
This sum, considerable as it is, does not include 
doctor bills paid by parents, nor does it include 
the cost to the community of pupils who, be- 
cause of illness, have to repeat classes. 

A System You Will Like 
In your desire to secure the most efhcient and 
economical system that will cut down this 
waste, you can see the value of ventilation and 
heat from equipment that will not rust, freeze 
or explode. 
‘The American System” ventilates and heats 
at the same time. Every eight minutes the class- 
room air is completely 
replaced by fresh out- 
door air that has been 
warmed and humidi- 
fied. The pupil in the 
corner seat isas comfort- 
able as the pupil near 
the window. No one 
is in a draft. Lurking 
germs and dust never 





tender throats. The 


School Keeps 


(and costs money) 


Whether Pupils Come or Not 


pupils do better work with far less time out 
because of sickness. And another unnecessary 
drain of money needed for constructive effort 
has been stopped. 


Burns Any Type Fuel 


Any type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned in 
the Direct Transmission Heaters of “The 
American System.” These are constructed 
exclusively of cast iron which will not rust 
and is many times as durable as steel under 
fire. There are no boilers, piping, radiators, 
etc., to freeze up overnight or Sunday. There 
is no confined steam to explode. 


Plants of ““The American System”’ installed 
over thirty-five yearsagoand used continuously 
are rendering efhicient service today. One re- 
sponsible company of forty years’ standing, 
through its authorized representatives, engi- 
neers, installs and guarantees ‘“‘The American 
System.” 

Make Arrangements This Summer 
This is a good time for you to get informa- 
tion about this system and to make arrange- 
ments for installation. 
Whether or not you 
have the actual figures 
for your school, illness 
directly traceable to 
poor ventilation and 
heating is using the 
money that should be 
devoted to needed im- 
provements. ‘The 
American System” will 








save thismoney for you. 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 


BLOOMINGTON 


: ° ILLINOIS 


Representatives Giving Complete Service: 







erican | yal ice ¢ American Warming & Ventilating Ce Larimer-Lauer, Inc 
Bloomington, Ill. Milwaukee, W Cleveland, O. oledo, O Los Angeles, Calitornia 
Chicago, | St. Paul, M Elmira, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga State Heating & Power Company 
Madison, W hn H. Kitchen & Co.. Kansas City. M Memphis, Te 
\ rican Heating & Ventilat ( Michigan Warming & Ventilating ¢ Heating and Ventilating Equipment Co, 
{ i.R N..C..I \ Grand Rapids, M Seartle, W Portland, Or 


“HEAT WITH VENTILATION” 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
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Better spraying system, better eliminating apparatus, better con- 
trols, better materials, better facilities for inspection,—in every way 
the improved Carrier Washer is BETTER. 


us,—the new Carrier Washers will be sold at 


o Increase in Pri 


Write to us now for full information, 
it costs to have the BEST ventilation in YOUR 


Carrier Washers better than ever 


Not content with “near-perfection,” we have recently made 
improvements in Carrier Air Washers which make them more than 
ever the finest equipment in the world for supplying pure, tempered 


ce 


Although nearly all of the changes represent added expense to 


Find out how little 


schools. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America 


186 MORTIMER ST. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





(Concluded from Page 130) 
mann v. City of West Allis, 204 N. W. Reporter 
907, Wisconsin. 

The city board of education, as a quasi cor- 
poration, while engaged in the exercise of quasi 
corporate and governmental functions imposed 
on it by the law, is not liable for its negligence 
or negligent acts of its employees.—Krueger v. 
Board of Education of City of St. Louis, 274 
S. W. Reporter 811, Missouri. 

A city board of education, while operating a 
lunchroom and cafeteria in a high school, was 
engaged in a governmental function, notwith- 
standing it was merely authorized to operate 
such lunchroom by the Missouri Laws 1921, pp. 
615, 616, but was not compelled to do so, and 
hence was not liable for damages for personal 
injuries sustained by an employee therein.— 
Krueger v. Board of Education of City of St. 
Louis, 274 S. W. Reporter 811, Missouri. 

School District Taxation 

Where the clerk with whom the estimate was 
filed as required by the Missouri Rev. St. 1919, 
§ 11142, in extending taxes in tax book extended 
them to the wrong column, such irregularity 
did not affect substantial rights of defendant 
taxpayer, and did not invalidate taxes in view 
of section 12969.—State ex rel. McMillan v. 
Guinn, 274 S. W. Reporter 456, Missouri. 


Teachers 

In absence of express agreement in a contract 
authorizing a school board to remove a teacher 
for other than statutory causes, the board can- 
not remove the teacher except by acting in con- 
junction with the county superintendent as pro- 
vided by the Oklahoma Comp. St. 1921, § 10367. 

Consolidated School Dist. No. 2 (Cleveland 
County) v. Crowder, 238, Pacific Reporter 405, 
Oklahoma. 

After an attempted dismissal of a_ school 
teacher, where no charges had been preferred, 
no notice given, and no hearing had, the school 
trustees may treat it as nullity, hold a hearing 
on due notice, as required by the school laws, 
and discharge the teacher.—Alexander v. Man- 
ton Joint Union School Dist. in Tehama and 
Shasta Counties, 238 Pac. Reporter, 742, Cali- 
fornia App. 

Under the California Pol. Code, § 1698, sec- 
tion 1609, subd. 5, as amended in 1921, school 
teacher, discharged by board of trustees, may 
sue in court to determine the truth or falsity 
of the charges preferred against him.—-Alexan- 


der v. Manton Joint Union School Dist. in 
Tehama and Shasta Counties, 238 Pac. Reporter 
742, California. 

Pupils 

Before the board of education of a city in a 
county operating schools under Barnes High 
School Law can recover under the Kansas Re- 
vised Statutes, 72-3013, from board of county 
commissioners of another county, operating 
schools under same law, tuition for pupils com- 
ing from latter county, it must show that county 
superintendent of such county recommended 
payment of tuition.—Board of Education of City 
of Bonner Springs v. Board of Com’rs of Leav- 
enworth County, 237 .ac. Reporter 1055, Kansas. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that where a school in a 
city ward becomes crowded and a school in an- 
other ward has room for seating and caring for 
an increased number of pupils, it is the right 
of the board of education to make such trans- 
fers as are deemed necessary. The advisability 
of making such transfer may not legally be 
brought to the attention of the council. 

The same department has ruled that while a 
village board has authority to control the erec- 
tion of buildings used especially for village pur- 
poses, the erection of a school building within 
the city limits is entirely a school district affair, 
and funds for the erection of such a building 
must be raised by taxes upon the property of 
the district. It is pointed out that, with rare 
exceptions, every village in the state constitutes 
part of a joint high school district, operating 
under the ordinary district system. 

—Under a ruling of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, failure to display 
the flag as required by law, does not subject 
the school officials to prosecution under a crim- 
inal statute, but it does subject them to removal 
from office on the ground of neglect of duty. 

The same department has ruled that a bank 
under no conditions may accept a school order 
drawn for the purpose of borrowing money from 
a bank or individuals under the provisions of 
the law, unless the order be drawn for that pur- 
pose and signed by the director of the school 
board. No school order is valid unless counter- 
signed by the director. 

—Under a decision of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, a member of 


the board of education, who as a qualifie 
teacher, substitutes for another teacher, is m 
in position to draw compensation for servi¢ 
rendered as such. Under the state law, aM 
teacher engaged as a substitute must be em 
gaged by the board, and not by the teacher ha 
ing charge of the department. The statute does 
not permit the school board to pay any mone 
to a teacher who is not legally qualified. 
Under a decision of the same department 
it has been decided that in cases where the 
nual meeting fails to levy a tax sufficient 0 
meet the current expenses, it is easily possib 
for a special meeting to be called for the pu 
pose of authorizing an additional tax levy. 


—The question of Bible reading in the schoo 
is before the court at Greeley, Colorado, ¢ 
mandamus proceedings. It is contended th 
Bible reading cannot be made a compulsory 
study for all pupils. 

—The Chicago school authorities propose 4 
introduce a bill into the [Illinois legislatw 
whereby all teachers having reached the 
of seventy be retired regardless of health ¢ 
teaching ability. 

—Oliver H. Akin, county superintendent 
ousted two members, Joseph A. Peters and ¥ 
H. Pixley, from the school board of Distri¢ 
No. 32, on the charge that they stifled com 
petition on the construction of a $17,000 schot 
building while another contractor would ha 
built the structure for $4,000. The ousted mem 


bers appealed to the courts but their plea ¥ 
denied. 


The California law authorizes county supe 
intendents to call annual meetings of the sche 
trustees and pay the expenses out of publ 
funds. The trustees are authorized to select of 
from among their number to attend the mee 
ing and to pay the traveling expenses out of 
local school fund. 

—The adoptions made by the Arkansas 
book commission have been attacked in 
courts on the claim that the several success! 
publishers were selling books in other states 
a lower rate. The testimony brought out @ 
fact that the price in various states may diff 
owing to transportation charges and other ¢¢ 
ditions. In Arkansas the publishers, for @ 
stance, are obliged by law to maintain a sché 
book depository at Little Rock, hence a slightl 
higher cost for school books. 
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equip your School with our 
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that makes writing 
the eyes of the students and teachers. 
few of the advantages. 
Blackboards.” 


Specify and Install 


WORTH BLDG. 








GOOD JUDGMENT 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
That is why you will want to 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
sur‘ace that does not become gray with age or use; 
a pleasure and reading a relief to 
These are but a 
Before you spend a dollar for 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Send for it 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
EASTON, PA. 














In com- 


today. 
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and School Districts 

Under the North Dakota Comp. Laws of 1913, 

1147, as amended by the Sess. Laws of 1919, 
c, 197, a petition proposing the organization of 
a new school district, from the territory pre 
viously embraced within the school district lying 
within two or more adjoining counties, must be 
presented for concurrent action to the boards 
of county commissioners and the county super- 


Schools 


intendents of the counties within which the 
original district was embraced, they being 
“affected” within the meaning of the statute, 


in view of section 1327, and following the pro- 
visions requiring representation by each district 
in adjusting and liabilities.—State v. 
Laman, 204 N. W. Reporter (West) 845, N. D. 

Since the “exact census,” which the clerk of 
each school district is required by the Montana 
tev. Codes of 1921, § 1051, to make, must be 
precisely accurate, end cannot include any per- 
son legally residing elsewhere, the clerk must 
determine the question of residence of each 
child enumerated, and therefore has no right to 
compel the superintendent of the institution to 
give necessary information to enable her to in- 
clude inmates, where their enumeration would 
not be legal.—State v. Kassing, 238 Pac. Re- 
porter 582, Mont. 

Under the Montana Rey. Codes of 1921, § 33, 
and section 574, subd. 2, and in view of various 
sections providing for the detention and educa- 
tion of the inmates of a state vocational school 
for girls within an institution itself, their 
enumeration in census, required by section 1051 
to be taken by the clerk of the school district, 
would not be legal, and a mandamus to compei 
the superintendent of the institution to enable 
the clerk to obtain the necessary information 
was properly refused, and the fact that inmates 
in past have eived benefits from the district 


assets 


is immaterial. tate v. Kassing, 238 Pac. Re- 
porter 582, Mont. 
Where the count 


iperintendent, after ex- 


piration of term of « held over under void 


law, attempting to extend his term from two 
to four years, held failure of county court to 
hold election for office at expiration of term did 
not preclude holding election at a subsequent 
term preceding the end of another full term 
of two years.—State v. Morrison, 274 S. W. Re 
porter 551, Tenn. 
School District Property 

The electors of a common school district have 
authority to direct erection of a new school- 
house, and provide funds therefor, and, when 
this is done, the school board has the duty to 
carry such instructions into effect.—State v. 
Anderson, 204 N. W. Reporter 925, Minn. 

The electors of a common school district have 
authority to designate a school site, and pro- 
vide funds therefor, and, when this is done, the 
school board has the duty to carry such in- 
structions into effect.—-State v. Anderson, 204 
N. W. Reporter 925, Minnesota. 

Conceding that the textbook contract was 
voidable because the statutory affidavit required 
of contractor was insufficient, held that, on ap- 
proval of such contract by state board of educa- 
tion, any irregularities in its execution were 
waived, and the contract became an enforceable 
one.—Macmillan Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 794: 
Row, Peterson & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. Re- 
porter 795, Texas. 

The action of the state board of education in 
establishing the identity and validity of contract 
for textbooks, legally made by the state text 
book commission, and ordering its performance 
by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, under Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Supp. 1922, 
arts. 2904% and 2904%ji, is final and conclusive, 
unless set aside under Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. 
Supp. 1918, art. 2909n, by proper judicial action, 
for sufficient legal reasons, and cannot there 
after be annulled or set aside by the board. 
Laidlaw Bros. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 789: Charies 
Scribner’s Sons v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; W. H. 
Wheeler & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; Silver, 
Burdett & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 793; D. C. 
Heath & Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 794; Johnson 
Publishing Co. v. Marrs, 273 S. W. 

794, Texas. 

A cost pilus contract with the city for the 
erection of a school building, made in an effort 
to follow the Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925- 
118a, is held to establish relationship of the 


‘ 


Reporter 


Lowell School, Seattle, 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 





Wash. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


Sample of Quilt and book on Schoo! 
house 


Deadening sent on request 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





owner and the contractor rather than the prin- 
cipal and the agent, and therefore section 4549, 
prohibiting an agent of a city from having 
financial interest in a contract with it, was not 
applicable.—Baumann v. City of West Allis, 204 
N. W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925-118a, 
regulating municipal contracts for school build- 
ings, held applicable to a city of the fourth class, 
organized under the general charter law, not- 
withstanding the section was not specifically 
adopted by the common council, as provided in 
section 926..—Baumann v. City of West Allis, 204 
N. W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

A contract for services of an architect to pre- 
pare plans, drawings, and specifications, and in 
making preliminary studies for the erection of 
a schoolhouse, is for professional services within 
exemption from the requirement of the North 
Dakota Comp. Laws 1913, 1356, that contracts 
for expenditures of school funds shall be let 
only after advertising for proposals and to the 
lowest bidder.—Rosatti v. Common School Dist. 
No. 96, Cass County, 204 N. W. Reporter 833, 
North Dakota. 

Under the Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 925- 
118a, preparation of plans and specifications, 
advertising for bids, and reception of bids for 
school building in fourth-class city should be 
done by the board of education, and not by 4 
building committee composed of members of the 
common council and board of education.—Bau- 
mann v. City of West Allis, 204 N. W. Reporter 
907, Wisconsin. 

Where a city’s contract for the erection of a 
school building on cost plus basis established 
the relationship of owner and contractor, a sub- 
sequent resolution of the city council, assented 
to by contractor and surety, and providing that 
thereafter the contractor should be the city’s 
agent for completing work in accordance with 
the contract, is held not to change the character 
of the contract to disadvantage of the city; 80 
as to affect third parties not agreeing to reso- 
lution.—Baumann vy. City of West Allis, 204 N. 
W. Reporter 907, Wisconsin. 

After repudiation by the contractor of the 
agreement to erect a school building on the 
cost plus basis, when the building had been 88 
per cent completed, his discharge and the re- 
letting of the work was not wrongful.—Bau- 

(Concluded on Pave 122) 
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School Keeps 


(and costs money) 


Whether Pupils Come or Not 


AVE you ever figured out how much it 
costs to maintain your schools for pupils 
absent because of sickness? 
It is difhcult to get accurate figures, but in one 
community surveyed by the Public Health 
Service, it is estimated that in one school year 
it cost $9,500 for the operation and mainte- 
nance of schools for children unable to attend 
because of illness. 
Of this amount $4,800 was chargeable to res- 
piratory diseases alone which are practically 
eliminated by correct heating and ventilation. 
This sum, considerable as it is, does not include 
doctor bills paid by parents, nor does it include 
the cost to the community of pupils who, be- 
cause of illness, have to repeat classes. 
A System You Will Like 

In your desire to secure the most efhcient and 
economical system that will cut down this 
waste, you can see the value of ventilation and 
heat from equipment that will not rust, freeze 
or explode. 
“The American System” ventilates and heats 
at the same time. Every eight minutes the class- 
room air is completely 
replaced by fresh out- | 
door air that has been 
warmed and humidi- 
fed. The pupil in the 
corner seat isas comfort- 
able as the pupil near 
the window. No one 
is in a draft. Lurking 





tender throats. The 





pupils do better work with far less time out 
because of sickness. And another unnecessary 
drain of money needed for constructive effort 
has been stopped. 


Burns Any Type Fuel 


Any type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned in 
the Direct Transmission Heaters of “The 
American System.” These are constructed 
exclusively of cast iron which will not rust 
and is many times as durable as steel under 
fire. There are no boilers, piping, radiators, 
etc., to freeze up overnight or Sunday. There 
is no confined steam to explode. 


Plants of ““The American System” installed 
over thirty-five yearsagoand used continuously 
are rendering efhicient service today. One re- 
sponsible company of forty years’ standing, 
through its authorized representatives, engi- 
neers, installs and guarantees “The American 
System.” 

Make Arrangements This Summer 
This is a good time for you to get informa- 
tion about this system and to make arrange- 
ments for installation. 
Whether or not you 
have the actual figures 
for your school, illness 
directly traceable to 
poor ventilation and 
heating is using the 
money that should be 
devoted to needed im- 
provements. “*The 
American System” will 
save thismoney for you. 


—_ 





The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 
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Representatives Giving Complete Service: 


in | & | ( rican Warming & Ventilating C Lar r-Lauer, Inc 
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M mn, H. Kitchen & ¢ Kansas ¢ M Memphis, Ter 
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“HEAT WITH VENTILATION” 
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186 MORTIMER ST. 


Write to us now for full information, 
it costs to have the BEST ventilation in YOUR schools. 


Recent developments make 
Carrier Washers better than ever 


Not content with “near-perfection,” we have recently made 
improvements in Carrier Air Washers which make them more than 
ever the finest equipment in the world for supplying pure, tempered 


Better spraying system, better eliminating apparatus, better con- 
trols, better materials, better facilities for inspection,—in every way 
the improved Carrier Washer is BETTER. 


Although nearly all of the changes represent added expense to 
us,—the new Carrier Washers will be sold at 


o Increase in Pri 


Find out how little 
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Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








(Concluded from Page 1530) 
mann v. City of West Allis, 204 N. W. Reporter 
907, Wisconsin. 

The city board of education, as a quasi cor- 
poration, while engaged in the exercise of quasi 
corporate and governmental functions imposed 
on it by the law, is not liable for its negligence 
or negligent acts of its employees.—Krueger Vv. 
Board of Education of City of St. Louis, 274 
S. W. Reporter 811, Missouri. 

A city board of education, while operating a 
lunchroom and cafeteria in a high school, was 
engaged in a governmental function, notwith- 
standing it was merely authorized to operate 
such lunchroom by the Missouri Laws 1921, pp. 
615, 616, but was not compelled to do so, and 
hence was not liable for damages for personal 
injuries sustained by an employee therein.— 
Krueger v. Board of Education of City of St. 
Louis, 274 S. W. Reporter 811, Missouri. 

School District Taxation 

Where the clerk with whom the estimate was 
filed as required by the Missouri Rev. St. 1919, 
§ 11142, in extending taxes in tax book extended 
them to the wrong column, such irregularity 
did not affect substantial rights of defendant 
taxpayer, and did not invalidate taxes in view 
of section 12969.—State ex rel. McMillan v. 
Guinn, 274 S. W. Reporter 456, Missouri. 


Teachers 

In absence of express agreement in a contract 
authorizing a school board to remove a teacher 
for other than statutory causes, the board can- 
not remove the teacher except by acting in con- 
junction with the county superintendent as pro- 
vided by the Oklahoma Comp. St. 1921, § 10367. 

Consolidated School Dist. No. 2 (Cleveland 

ounty) v. Crowder, 238, Pacific Reporter 405, 
Oklahoma. 

After an dismissal of a_ school 
teacher, where no charges had been preferred, 
no notice given, and no hearing had, the school 
trustees may treat it as nullity, hold a hearing 
on due notice, as required by the school laws, 
and discharge the teacher.—Alexander v. Man- 
ton Joint Union School Dist. in Tehama and 
Shasta Counties, 238 Pac. Reporter, 742, Cali- 
fornia App. 

Under the California Pol. Code, § 1698, sec- 
tion 1609, subd. 5, as amended in 1921, school 
teacher, discharged by board of trustees, may 
sue in court to determine the truth or falsity 
of the charges preferred against him.—Alexan- 


attempted 


der v. Manton Joint Union School Dist. in 
Tehama and Shasta Counties, 238 Pac. Reporter 
742, California. 

Pupils 

Before the board of education of a city in a 
county operating schools under Barnes High 
School Law can recover under the Kansas Re- 
vised Statutes, 72-3013, from board of county 
commissioners of another county, operating 
schools under same law, tuition for pupils com- 
ing from latter county, it must show that county 
superintendent of such county recommended 
payment of tuition.—Board of Education of City 
of Bonner Springs v. Board of Com’rs of Leav- 
enworth County, 237 Pac. Reporter 1055, Kansas. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

~The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that where a school in a 
city ward becomes crowded and a school in an- 
other ward has room for seating and caring for 
an increased number of pupils, it is the right 
of the board of education to make such trans- 
fers as are deemed necessary. The advisability 
of making such transfer may not legally be 
brought to the attention of the council. 

The same department has ruled that while a 
village board has authority to control the erec- 
tion of buildings used especially for village pur- 
poses, the erection of a school building within 
the city limits is entirely a school district affair, 
and funds for the erection of such a building 
must be raised by taxes upon the property of 
the district. It is pointed out that, with rare 
exceptions, every village in the state constitutes 
part of a joint high school district, operating 
under the ordinary district system. 

—Under a ruling of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, failure to display 
the flag as required by law, does not subject 
the school officials to prosecution under a crim- 
inal statute, but it does subject them to removal 
from office on the ground of neglect of duty. 

The same department has ruled that a bank 
under no conditions may accept a school order 
drawn for the purpose of borrowing money from 
a bank or individuals under the provisions of 
the law, unless the order be drawn for that pur- 
pose and signed by the director of the school 
board. No school order is valid unless counter- 
signed by the director. 

—Under a decision of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, a member of 


the board of education, who as a qualified 
teacher, substitutes for another teacher, is not 
in position to draw compensation for services 
rendered as such. Under the state law, any 
teacher engaged as a substitute must be en- 
gaged by the-board, and not by the teacher hav- 
ing charge of the department. The statute does 
not permit the school board to pay any money 
to a teacher who is not legally qualified. 

Under a decision of the same department, 
it has been decided that in cases where the an- 
nual meeting fails to levy a tax sufficient to 
meet the current expenses, it is easily possible 
for a special meeting to be called for the pur- 
pose of authorizing an additional tax levy. 

The question of Bible reading in the schools 
is before the court at Greeley, Colorado, on 
mandamus proceedings. It is contended that 
Bible reading cannot be made a compulsory 
study for all pupils. 

—The Chicago school authorities propose to 
introduce a bill into the [Illinois legislature 
whereby all teachers having reached the age 
of seventy be retired regardless of health or 
teaching ability. 

—Oliver H. Akin, county superintendent, 
ousted two members, Joseph A. Peters and W. 
H. Pixley, from the school board of District 
No. 32, on the charge that they stifled com- 
petition on the construction of a $17,000 school 
building while another contractor would have 
built the structure for $4,000. The ousted men- 


bers appealed to the courts but their plea was 
denied. 


The California law authorizes county super- 
intendents to call annual meetings of the school 
trustees and pay the expenses out of public 
funds. The trustees are authorized to select one 
from among their number to attend the meet- 
ing and to pay the traveling expenses out of the 
local school fund. 

—The adoptions made by the Arkansas text- 
book commission have been attacked in the 
courts on the claim that the several successful 
publishers were selling books in other states at 
a lower rate. The testimony brought out the 
fact that the price in various states may differ 
owing to transportation charges and other con- 
ditions. In Arkansas the publishers, for in- 


stance, are obliged by law to maintain a school 
book depository at Little Rock, hence a slightly 
higher cost for school books. 
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the same efficient 
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standard roll paper 
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SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS’ PAY, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
At a recent meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia board of education, the following rates of 
pay for per diem teaching substitutes, effective 
December 3, 1925: 


. Rate Per Diem 

Class 1, Group A—Kindergartens and Elementary 
Schools, Basic Salary $1,400 ‘ 

Class 2, Group A—Junior High Schools, Basic 
Salary $1,600 .. 


cumin teweeunns 5O 
Class 2, Group C—Junior High Schools, Basic 
_ Salary $1,800 , ‘is hs cahicisns (ee 
Class 3, Group A—High and Normal Schools, 
: Basic Salary $1,800 re 
Class 3, Group B—High and Normal Schools, 
: Basic Salary $2,900 ; caaed oes. 
Class 4, Group A—School Librarian, Basie Salary 
$1,400 ‘ ‘a (oa Uatun cede ales ‘ , 4.00 
Class § Teaching principals, Four to Seven 
_ Rooms, Basic Salary $2,300 . sssacees S00 
Class 6—Teaching Principals, Eight to Fifteen 
Rooms, Basic Salary $2,500 4.00 


The matter of substitute pay and substitute 
service has long presented a problem in the ad- 
ministration of the schools of Washington, as 
well as in other cities. Since 1915, a series of 
conferences have been held on this subject by 
the school board and by the teachers’ council, 
and several tentative schedules adopted. The 
present is largely a compromise between a desire 
to pay substitutes the highest rate possible in 
order that competent persons may be obtained, 
and the desire to take as little as necessary from 
the absent teacher as the pay of the substitute 
is deducted from the absentee. 

In the District of Columbia two kinds of sub- 
stitute teachers are employed—annual substi- 
tutes and temporary or per diem substitutes. 
The first are appointed under the provisions of 
an Act of Congress, which reads as follows: 


in eC 15 “That the Board of Education, on recom 
endatior f the superintendent of schools, is hereby 
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No. 6 Liquid 
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| Dispenser 


Being installed by 
schools everywhere. 

So designed and con- 
structed it cannot 
loosen from wall, will 
| not leak under any 
condition, and 
equipped with lock to 
prevent tampering 
with soap. Operated 
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authorized to appoint annual substitute teachers, who 
shall qualify for said positions by meeting such eligi 
bility requirements as the said board may prescribe 
and who shall be assigned to the lowest class to which 
eligible for the type of work to be performed, but 
who shall not be entitled to the longevity allowance 
of said class: Provided, That the said board shal) 
prescribe the amount to be deducted from the salary 
of any absent teacher for whom an annual substitute 
may perform service, and the amount so deducted 
shall revert to the Treasury of the United States in 
the same proportion as appropriations are made du! 
ing the fiscal year for such absence and substituts 
service: Provided further, That the above authoriza 
tion for the appointment of annual substitute teachers 
shall not be construed to prevent the Board of Educa 
tion from the employment of other substitute teachers 
under regulations to be prescribed by the said Board 


The new schedule seems to be satisfactory to 
all concerned. Teachers absent from sickness 
or other causes will have deducted from their 
salaries the per diem rate for the actual number 
of days the substitute is paid. This leaves, how- 
ever, a considerable portion of her salary. For 
instance, kindergartners and elementary schoo! 
teachers receive a basic salary of $1,400 a year, 
payable in ten payments at the rate of $140 per 
month. If such a teacher is absent ten school 
days, her substitute receives $40 and she has 
$100 remaining for herself. If she is absent 
the maximum number of days (23) that it is 
possible for school to be in session in any one 
month, her substitute would receive $92 or $4 a 
day for 23 days. The regular teacher would 
have $48 of her salary remaining. If the 
teacher were receiving the highest annual salary 
in elementary schools, $2,200 per year, or $220 
per month, after paying a substitute $40 for ten 
days or $92 for the entire month, she would 
have respectively $180 and $128 remaining. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


“Every public school official in Idaho stands 
ready to play his or her part in the advancement 
ef community life,” said State Superintendent 
Redfield recently. “I hope that the chamber of 
commerce enthusiasts will admit school officials 
to their councils.” 

—The salary committee of the New Britain, 
Conn., board of education to whom was referred 
the teachers’ petition for a salary increase has 
denied the same. The committee feels that 
even with the most economical management, the 
growing needs of the schools require a very 
heavy demand upon the taxpayers and it would 


be most inopportune to make such a radical in- 
crease in the cost of operation at this time. 

The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
will build a $40,000 administration home. Two 
Missouri cities, Columbia and Jefferson, are 
competing for the honor of having the building 
within their walls. 

The charge is made in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, that the male teachers of that city have 
been electioneering against certain candidates 
for the school board. The Boston Telegram 
says: “It appears that previous to the city 
election certain candidates were told flatly just 
what was going to happen to them because they 
had not been as generous in salary increases as 
some teachers believed they should have been. 
And other candidates, who promised much to 
the agitating teachers, were assured of cordial 
support. Surely the people do not want to tol- 
erate school teachers who boldly go into politics 
and hold a club over the head of the people’s 
representatives. These threatening teachers 
are not fit for their places. They believe the 
school committee was created to serve them. 
It was not. It was created to serve the people 
and sit in judgment upon the teachers. If cer 
tain school teachers many of whom do not vote 
in Boston and who do not intend to become resi- 
dents of Boston can exert influence in Boston 
elections, the city might as well surrender its 
charter to the state. The school committee 
should scotch the protective organization of the 
men school teachers at once. 

Teaching is hard work. This is one of its 
attractions, for hard work is a privilege and a 
blessing. Without undue sentiment it may be 
said that teaching has many fascinating aspects. 
It invites to constant growth and improvement 
because its field is the realm of ideas and 
ideals,” said the Desert News of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, recently in welcoming a teachers’ conven- 
tion. “It never becomes drudgery because each 
day is so broken by intermissions and so varied 
in program that it becomes a new and interest- 
ing adventure. The work of the teacher both 
for his pupils and for himsef is as wide as 
civilization and each day opens a new field of 
absorbing interest.” 
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Out of 46 persons who took the teachers’ 
examination recently at Springfield, Illinois, 43 
were women and three men. The Chicago Jour- 
nal comments as follows: “There is no more 
honorable profession than that of training 
youth, nor one providing a more helpful experi- 
ence to a young man who uses it merely as a 
bridge, but teaching in most country schools is 
not sufficiently enticing to most ambitious young 
men. When you see a male teacher of many 
years’ experience in the country schools you see 
a man who has the missionary spirit and who is 
willing to sacrifice many things that he may 
have the satisfaction of serving well his state 
and the future. On the other hand, women, no 
less ambitious than men, are peculiarly suited 
to this calling. And they, more than men, are 
inclined to remain in the profession. This has 
an important bearing upon the employment of 
women, for school officials prefer to avoid a con- 
stant rotation of teachers.” 

—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has re- 
scinded a rule that persons applying for teach- 
ing positions be required to pass examinations 
yearly, and that at the expiration of five years, 


unless appointed, they be dropped from the 
eligible list. 
Under the new arrangement, instead of 


compiling a new list each year, the 1926 list 
will be permanent and any person who wins a 
place on the list, is certain of eventual appoint- 
ment. The new rule provides that appoint- 
ments shall be made from the top of the list, 
and as appointments are made, the names re- 
maining on the list will be moved toward the 
top. The 1926 list will contain 25 names and 
each succeeding year will be supplemented and 
brought up to its original number by adding as 
many names as there have been appointments 
during the year. 

-To insure strong and healthy teachers in 
the schools of Connecticut, applicants for ad- 
mission to the normal schools are required by 
the state board of education to pass a physical 
examination, and chools may exclude from 
attendance those w! ‘t measure up to the 
required standard. 

In addition, at the Britain 
School, each student sho. fte. 


Normal 
ntering is 


given a_ thorough and physica! 
examination. 

Louisville, Ky. The teachers of the local 
teaching staff put on a theatrical production in 
November to raise a fund for the benefit of the 
new home for retired teachers. The production 
was under the direction of Miss Elise Wiebel, 
principal of one of the grade schools, who con- 
ceived the idea of a home for teachers, and who 
started the first fund for the purpose last year. 

Mr. H. K. Hamaley, superintendent of 
schools of Grandview, Wash., has been elected 
president of the Lower Valley Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, to succeed A. O. Rader. 

In anticipation of the adoption of by-laws 
now pending before the board of education of 
New York City, the board of examiners has 
modified its replacement rules so as to estab- 
lish fifty years as the maximum age at which a 
person who has resigned and applied for re- 
placement may reenter the service. 

Under the amended rules, the maximum age 
for any given individual is to be calculated by 
adding to the maximum age estabished in the 
by-laws for a new applicant for license, (usually 
forty years), the number of years of actual 
service under a regular license in the elemen- 
tary schools, up to a maximum of ten years, the 
number of years of substitute service in the 
schools up to a maximum of seven years, and 
the number of years of service under a regular 
license outside of New York City up to a maxi- 
mum of seven years. In no case may the maxi- 
mum age limit for teachers be higher than fifty 
years. 

—Notices have just been issued by the New 
York Board of Retirement that under the pro- 
visions of the new five-year pension law, teach- 
ers will have to pay a higher premium in order 
to obtain a half pay pension after 35 years of 
service. Rates of contribution for contributors 
desiring half-pay retirement must be increased, 
with the exception of those contractors who 


orthopedic 


have had 35 years of service at the inception of 
the law, August 1, 1917. 

The allowance for retirement is composed of 
the pension paid by the city, plus the annuity 
purchased by the teachers’ contributions, so that 
a rate hitherto sufficient to build up the annuity 
reserve necessary to complete an allowance of 


half the average salary of the last ten years of 
not sufficient to supply the larger 
reserve required for half the average salary ol 


service is 


the last five years of service under the amend 
ment. , 

Present teachers paying the minimum thre 
per cent rate are still entitled to that rate 1! 


they desire to continue it, but this rate did not 
provide full half-pay retirement on the ten-yea 
average and necessarily will provide still Tess 
than half on the five-yea™ basis. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDING OF 
CAROLINA TEACHERS . 
The State Department of Public Instructior 
of North Carolina has issued a report dealing 
with non-standard teachers, white and colored 
employed last year, a summary showing rural 
and city, white and colored non-standard teach- 
ers employed last year. In considering the 
number of non-standard white teachers em 
ployed in each of the three years—-1928, 1924 
1925, the first and most striking fact is the 
steady reduction in the number of poorly edu 
cated teachers. In 1924-1925 there were 1,720 
of these non-standard teachers, a reduction 
561, or about 25 per cent below the number 
employed in the previous year. If this rate 0 
decrease should be maintained, there will be m 


NORTH 


non-standard white teachers employed fou! 
years hence. 
Another striking fact brought out by the 


study is that the number of teachers holding 
these low certificates has decreased from 192 
to 1925, except in the case of the temporar) 
certificate where there has been an increase 0 
95. The number of teachers has been decreased 
by 925. In the case of colored teachers holding 
the non-standard certificates there has been 4 
small reduction in number. There has been Col 
siderable raising of certificates from lowé! 
classes to higher classes within the non-stand- 
ard group, but there were only 30 fewer nor 
standard colored teachers in 1924-1925 than ™ 
1923-1924. 

It is further noted that the non-standard 
white teachers comprised 16.72 per cent of all 
white teachers in 1922-1923, while in 1924-1925 
they were but 10.15 per cent of the total. The 
colored teachers in 1922-1923 were 49.18 P® 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Such Walls as These are SAFE! 


RDINARY plastered walls and ceilings in school rooms are dangerous. They are dan- 
gerous anywhere, but particularly i in schools because if any part of a ceiling falls off in 
a school room, some child is almost certain to be hit and injured. 


This hazard does not exist where walls and ceilings are plastered over Milcor Metal Lath. 
There never has been a ceiling tragedy where metal lath has been used. Walls constructed 
with Milcor Products are not only crackproof but are firesafe, sanitary, and permanent—cap- 
able of withstanding more abuse than any other type of plastered construction can endure. 


Even over wood-studs, ordinarily not considered as firesafe construction, Milcor Metal Lathed 
Walls have been given a full One-hour Rating by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, whose in- 
vestigations proved sufficient fire-retardative qualities of plaster on metal lath to prevent spread 
of fire for at least one hour from the room in which it starts. 


With Milcor “Expansion” Metal Casings, “Expansion” Corner Beads and other Milcor Prod- 


ucts in metal, maximum permanence at reasonable cost is made possible for school buidings. 


School Board Members, School Architects and Contractors who haven't complete data in their 
files regarding Milcor Firesafe Products should write for the two free books described below. 


Two Data Books You Need—FREE! 


The Milcor Manual, a valuable 80-page book on 
Firesafe Construction — including Mecal Lath, Cor- 
ner Bead, Casings, Steel Domes, etc., with impor- 
tant tabular information on safe floor spans. 


The Milcor Guide, a 5-color, 64-page Book, featur- 
ing Milcor Art Metal Roofing, Ventilators, Sky- 
lights, Metal Ceilings, Metal ‘Chalk Trays, Chair 


Rails, Ctr... with erection instructions. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, 


Kansas City, Mo La Crosse, Wis. 
Chicago, III Little Rock, Ark. 


Wsconsin 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 


MILCO 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL? 
Products for Schools and Colleges : 
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MILCOR-. 
School Building Products 


| Stay-Rib Metal Lath (“C” in illustration) 
| Netmesh Metal Lath (“D” in illustration) 
Expansion Corner Bead(“A” and “B” in illustration ) 
Concealed Picture Molding (“E” in illustration) 
Expansion Casings (for Doors and Windows) 
Metal Window Stools 
Metal Wall Bases 
Metal Chalk Rails 
Titelock Metal Roofing, Eaves Trough, Conductor 
Pipe, Cornices 

Ventilators and Skylights 
Invisible Joint Metal Ceilings 
Steel Domes for reinforced concrete floors 
Porto All-Steel Buildings 

and other sheet steel building specialties 


To Manual Training Teachers 


Copies of the two Milcor Books described here 
will be sent gladly to any pupils in Manual 
Training Classes if requests are directed to us 
through the teachers of such interested pupils. 
Write for these books, show them to your Class 
and then get as many extra copies as you need. 








Milcor Spanish Metal Tile 


One of the popular art metal roofings in the 
Milcor Line. Weighs only a fraction as much 
as clay tile. Firesafe, economical, stylish. 





Milcor Ventilators 


A complete line of various types of Milcor Ven. 


tilators, Skylights, etc., ideal for schools and other 
public buildings. Full information included in 


“The Milcor Guide”. 
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(Concluded from Page 136) 
cent of the total colored teachers, while in 1924 
1925, they had decreased so in number that they 
represented but 43.27 per cent. 

There were 1,720 non-standard white teachers 
employed last year. In 1923-1924 the average 
number of elementary white children per 
teacher was 35.1. If this proportion was main 
tained, then the non-standard white teachers 
taught 60,372 children last year. This numbe: 
represents one-eighth of all the elementary 
white children. 

In the white city schools last year, 67 non 
standard teachers were each instructing 37.1 
elementary children. This estimate shows that 
2,486 city white children representing 2.38 per 
cent of the whole number of elementary chil 
dren were instructed by non-standard teachers. 
From these figures it is revealed that for every 
white city child taught by non-standard teachers 
there were more than five white rural children 
so taught. 

There were last year 114 non-standard teach 
ers in city schools. In 1924, each elementary 
city colored teacher taught an average of 50 
children. This shows that approximately 5,700 
colored children in the city schools were taught 
by non-standard teachers. This indicates that 
10.7 per cent of all colored elementary children 
in the city schools were taught by non-standard 
teachers. 

COMPENSATION DURING ABSENCES 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
revised its rules pertaining to absences of teach- 
ers and payment for such absence. The revised 
rule reads as follows: 

“Section 4. For absence due to the death of 
the husband, wife, son, daughter, father, mother, 
brother, sister, grandfather or grandmother of 
the absentee, or by the death of an uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece or first cousin whose actual place 
of residence at the time of death is also the 
residence of the absentee, said facts to be duly 
certified by the physician in attendance during 
the last illness of the decedent or otherwise 
proved, the applicant may be relieved from loss 
of salary for a period not exceeding five (5) 
consecutive days, including the date of death 
and including Saturday and Sunday if they fall 
within such period; in case the funeral should 


take place after the expiration of this five-day 
period, the absent teacher may, in addition, be 
relieved from loss of salary for the day of the 
funeral, provided that absence in excess of the 
time so stated, but not in excess of five addi- 
tional school days, caused by a delayed funeral, 
shall be subject to a deduction of one-fortieth 
(40) of the monthly salary for each school day’s 
absence. 

“For absence not exceeding one school day 
due to attendance at the funeral of any relative 
where relief from loss of salary is not provided 
for, there shall be a deduction at the rate of 
one-fortieth (49) of the monthly salary.” 

Similar rules have also been adopted govern- 
ing absences of engineers, firemen, janitors, 
cleaners, and watchmen. They read as follows: 

Section 12. Engineers, firemen, janitors, 
cleaners, and watchmen shall not absent them- 
selves from duty without securing a leave of 
absence from the Superintendent of Buildings. 
Such leave must be secured before the absence 
occurs, unless the circumstances are such as to 
render advance approval impossible. For all 
absence there shall be a full deduction of salary, 
except in those cases for which special pro- 
vision is hereinafter made. 

Section 13. Leave of absence for 15 con- 
secutive days may be granted between July Ist 
and August 3lst of each year, provided the 
applicant furnishes, at his own expense, a com- 
petent person to be in charge of the building 
continuously between the hours of 8:00 A. M. 
and 5:00 P. M. every working day during the 
absence, such person to be approved by the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings. 

Section 14. For absence due to personal ill- 
ness there shall be a deduction of 1/30th of 
the monthly salary for each of the first three 
days, and 1/60th of the monthly salary for 
each day thereafter. If said absence exceeds 
three consecutive days, the application must be 
accompanied by a physician’s certificate, stating 
the nature of the illness, and must not extend 
beyond thirty consecutive days, unless author- 
ized by the board; provided, however, that leave 
shall not extend beyond one year. 

Section 15. For absence due to the death of 
the husband, wife, son, daughter, father, mother, 
brother, sister, grandfather, or grandmother of 


the absentee, or by the death of an uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece, or first cousin, whose actual place 
of residence at the time of death is also the 
residence of the absentee, said facts to be duly 
certified by the physician in attendance during 
the last illness of the decedent or otherwise 
proved, the applicant may be relieved from loss 
of salary for a period not exceeding five (5) 
consecutive days, including the date of death 
and including Saturday and Sunday if they fall 
within such period; in case the funeral should 
take place after the expiration of this five-day 
period, the applicant may in addition be relieved 
from loss of salary for the day of the funeral; 
provided that absence in excess of the time so 
stated, but not in excess of five additional days, 
caused by a delayed funeral, shall be subject to 
a deduction of 1/60th of the monthly sal- 
ary for each day’s absence. For absence not 
exceeding one day, due to attendance at the 
funeral of any relative where relief from loss 
of salary is not provided for, there shall be 4 
deduction at the rate of 1/60th of the monthly 
salary. 

Section 16. For absence due to religious holi- 
days there shall be a deduction of 1/45th of 
the monthly salary for each day’s absence. 

For absence not exceeding five days in any 
year, due to causes not specified in this rule, but 
of such nature as to warrant partial relief from 
loss of salary, there shall be a deduction of 
1/45th from the monthly salary for each such 
day’s absence. 

For absence due to quarantine or subpoena to 
court, when properly certified, there shall be no 
deduction. 

Section 17. The Superintendent of Buildings 
shall have the power to grant leave of absence 
without loss of salary to applicants for school 
business, subject to such conditions as he may 
consider advisable. 

Section 18. In computing deductions of sal- 
ary, the monthly personal salary, as authorized 
by the Board, shall be the basis for calculation 
of deductions. 

Section 19. In computing deductions in sal- 
ary, any absence shall be counted as not less 
than one-half day. Saturdays, Sundays, and 


holidays shall be included in the deductions. 
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Send for this New Booklet 
on the PEERYENT Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating 


T describes—largely by means of de- 
tail photos and practical drawings — 

a system of heating and ventilating which 
gives each room— 


—exactly the required cubic feet of 
. air per minute, 

—at any desired temperature, 

—at a cost depending entirely upon 
the needs of that particular room. 





It covers standard, semi-concealed, and 
concealed types of units, with drawings 
of various adaptations to special architec- 
tural conditions. 


[t includes much useful engineering data, 
directions tor laying out a unit system of 
heating and ventilating, and thirty pages 
ot conveniently indexed tables pertain- 
ing to this subject. 


Send for a copy; you will be 
glad to keep it in your files 
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PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


SITE 


100 Bovlston St., Boston; 196 Worthington St... Springfield, 





i Mass; 339 Second Ave., Pittsburgh; 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
3 and; 808 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; 723 Lafayette Bldg., 
Ps inal 
f Detroit; 520 Securities Bldg., Des Moines; 927 Board of Trade 2 
FZ Sldy., Portland, Ore.; 77 York St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ¢ 
i 7 
4 J 
¥ “ ¢ 
bas 4 
J 
: , Peerless 
% 4 r . , ° 
@ Unit Venti 
: a lation Co., Inc., 
’ Skillman Avenue 
4 and Hulst Street, 
Ps Long Island City, N. Y. 
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* , Please send a copy of your meu 
leat aryl o Peer Vent catalogue te 
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WATROUS DUOJET 
CLOSET (Wall Type) 


SANITATION. The design of the Watrous Duojet Closet makes clog 
ging and overflowing absolutely impossible; it avoids the cost of repairs, 
removal and replacing of the bowl, etc. The wall type, shown above, 
being clear of the floor, greatly aids the work of cleansing the bathroom. 


POSITIVE, SPEEDY ACTION. Duojet action immediately emp- 
ties the bowl —a great contrast with the slow, uncertain flush that gener 
ally occurs with the usual single jet type. Also, the speed and thorough 
ness of the flush effect a great saving in the quantity of water consumed. 


Watrous Flush Valves— Duojet Closets— Self-Closing Basin Cocks — Combination Lavatory Fixtures — Pop-Up Wastes— Drinking Fountains — Liquid Soap Fixtures— etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1200 West Harrison Street 
Pacific Coast Representative, H. H. CHAFFEE 
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a CROSS America extends a chain of buildings which express this generation’s 
SP pe utmost resource in picturesque beauty and engineering skill. Many of them. 
nA including some not yet completed, are household words among architects. The few that 
appear above represent a very small proportion of the famous hotels, hospitals, govern- 

ff 7 ment, office and other buildings that are equipped with Watrous Plumbing Fixtures. 





—— 
Watrous 
Duojet Closets and Flush Valves 


The Most Sanitary and Economical of All Closet Combinations 


it is used —and no more. 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


(Established 1885) 


Los Angeles Office, 1234 South Broadway 


ECONOMICAL VALVE ACTION. The Watrous Flush Valve 
measures out the exact quantity of water required by the bowl with which 
When used with the Watrous Duojet Closet 
it gives maximum effectiveness to the water-saving design of the bowl 
ECONOMY IN INSTALLATION. In constructing new build- 
ings, the Watrous Duojet Wall Closet eliminates the need of closet con- 
nections in the floor. There is also a heavy saving in actual labor cost. 
For full details on the Watrous Flush Valve and Duojet Closet, write for booklet S. B. 





Uy The Dawn 


of Better Sanitation 


The Finest Buildings of Modern 
Times Adopt Watrous Plumbing Fixtures 


CHICAGO 
San Francisco Office, 741 Call Building 




















ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY MEETS TRAGIC 
DEATH 

Arthur L. Pillsbury, widely known as a school 
architect of standing and long a member of 
the community at Bloomington, IIl., died on 
Saturday, October 24th, as the result of an 
automobile accident, which occurred on the re- 
turn trip from a football game at Champaign. 
Mr. Pillsbury was one of a party of seven in 
the car, all of whom were more or less bruised 
and injured. 

Arthur Pillsbury was born at Normal, Illinois, 
in November, 1869, and received his education 
at Normal. With the removal of the family to 
Urbana, he was enrolled at Harvard College, 
from which he was graduated in 1892, then go- 
ing to the University of Illinois for professional 
study, where he was graduated in 1895. 

After graduating in architecture, Mr. Pills- 
bury formed a partnership with Herman Evans 
of Bloomington, and this continued until the 
death of the latter two years later. Since that 
time, Mr. Pillsbury had carried on operations 
with a group of young men, building up a large 
architectural business which had expanded with 
the passing years. 

Mr. Pillsbury was an ideal architect, con- 
scientious to an extreme, and insisting that his 
clients be given value received. Not only was 
he talented in his chosen profession, but he was 
a successful business man of unusual executive 
ability, enjoying the loyalty, cooperation and 
esteem of all his employees. The numerous 
splendid school and business buildings in Bloom- 
ington and many other points in Illinois and 
even in Missouri, the plans for which were pre- 
pared by Mr. Pillsbury and carried on under 
his direction, are monuments to his ability and 
achievements as a designer. 

Mr. Pillsbury had the mind and the heart of 
an artist. He was a constant student and put 
into his residences and public buildings the re- 
sult of his study and research. Modern to a 
degree in his work, he did not forget to play 
occasionally, and his attendance at various out- 
door pastimes furnished diversion which kept up 
his physical condition, and which proved to be 
a continuance of the athletic training received 
at college. 











Mr. Pillsbury is survived by his widow and 
one daughter, Miss Frances Pillsbury, and three 
brothers. 


TESTS FOR SOUNDPROOF WALLS 

The United States Bureau of Standards has 
recently conducted experiments with soundproof 
walls, using the materials of lime, gypsum 
plaster, etc., in tests for sound. The work was 
done in cooperation with national building asso- 
ciations and is expected to yield valuable results 
in improved construction methods. 

The bureau’s investigation of the durability 
of plaster shows that the material itself may 
not be defective, but that it may not be handled 
properly, because workmen do not understand 
the variations in quality that may occur. 

Similar experiments were made with glass. 
More than 5,000 samples of glazing glass have 
been tested at the laboratory, the results of 
which are made available to manufacturers to 
enable them to turn out better products. 

A series of tests on slabs of hollow tile having 
reinforced concrete ribs indicated that the bond 


between the concrete and the tiles was sufficient: 


to cause the tiles to assist materially in taking 
both bonding and shearing stresses. When 
medium or hard tiles are used it was found that 
the shells of the tiles in contact with the con- 
crete were as effective as an equal width of 
concrete. 

The bureau also made a field test in connec- 
tion with two major building operations ‘to 
establish a means of introducing some of the 
improvements in concrete making that various 
investigations had indicated as desirable. The 
investigation gave interesting results as to the 
quality of concrete made on these jobs. 

Other tests dealt with the workability of con- 
crete mixtures and colorless waterproofing 
materials. These show that the workability of 
a concrete mixture is equally benefited by one 
part of celite, two parts of kaolin, and three 
parts of hydrated lime. Materials that utilize 
paraffin, aluminum stearate, or mixtures of 
paraffin with china-wood oil, were found to give 
good waterproofing values when properly ap- 
plied, 


aaamnee 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUSES 

This is the season of the year when it is im 
perative to consider the ventilating features of 
vehicles, especially those carrying school chil- 
dren. How do,school buses rank with those of 
the most successful transportation companies? 
Generally speaking, it will be found very low as 
the percentage of school buses compared with 
passenger buses which have good ventilating 
facilities, is very small. 

The ideal conditions for yvood ventilation are 
that during the severest weather a constant 
change of air is insured, sufficient to provide at 
least fifteen changes per hour, without materi- 
ally affecting the temperature. During ordinary 
weather, it is possible to enjoy the same 
temperature within a vehicle as without, minus 
the winds or drafts that open windows produce, 
giving the children the benefits of a healthful 
and pleasant ride. These conditions § are 
readily obtained by selecting the proper appli 
ances, bearing in mind that efficient methods 
cost no more than inefficient makeshifts. 

A few years ago a concern seeking to bring 
about better ventilation would be termed a fad- 
dist. Today, leaders in body building in the 
construction of school buses seek and obtain 
advice as to the need and the best methods for 
them to employ. Many of the large operators 
of school buses ask for advice for improving 
their conditions, thus recognizing that ventila- 
tion is not a mere fad but a condition to be met 
and one requiring their best support in school 
bus operation. Some of the advantages of good 
ventilators are: They endure, barring accident, 
during the life of the body; the operating cost is 
very low and there is practically no mainten- 
ance cost; they are always an asset and the best 
models function 365 days in the year so that 
the service is obtained at an extremely low per 
diem cost. 

Mr. M. L. Lowery, principal of the senior 
high school of New Brunswick, N. J., has been 
appointed county superintendent of schools of 
Middlesex County. The appointment became 
effective January first. Mr. Lowery is a gradu- 


ate of Dennison University and holds several 
scholarships in education given by universities 
of the east. 
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Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 
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where raised rear vent bowl is used. 
vent is used when wall of utility room is of one inch material. 
Roughing in 8 inches from utility room wall. 


Ask Your 
THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO - MATIC WATER CLOSETS 


BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 


Exclusive For Schools 


dition. 
utility room. 


Closet includes 


compression tank. 


Supply House for 


No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Raised Rear 
Vent Seat Action Closet designed 
especially for schools. Closet assem- 
bled in air-tight utility room. Bowls 
are constantly receiving fresh air 
from utility room by means of vent 
conduit, thus keeping bowls and toi- 
let rooms in a perfect sanitary con- 
Any number of ranges of 
closets can be connected to same 


Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent 
automatic Jewel 
Valve, vitreous china enameled grey 
iron vent conduit, extra heavy vitre- 
ous china jetted bowl with extended 
front lip, open front and back ebony, 
mahogany or natural oak seats with lip. Golden oak open front seat, with three- 
nickel plated and polished seat at- 
tachments and concealed galvanized 


Rubber seats supplied at addition- 
al cost. Vent can be attached to any 


regular washdown or jetted bowl or 
Long or short vent furnished. Short 


Prices 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Bowlus ‘‘Jewel’’ No. 57 





Bowlus Closet Combination No. 57 seat oper- 
ating, supplied with Jewel valve, extra heavy 
vitreous china jet bowl with extended front 
quarter round reinforcing rings. Top box 


hinge and bronzed compression tank. Roughing- 
in measurement 13% inches. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATALOG 











INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
The relation of high school enrollment to total 
grade enrollment, and changes in teaching staffs 
in the New Hampshire secondary schools during 
the period 1924 to 1925, are some of the inter 
esting facts revealed in a recent study of sec 
ondary schools of the state conducted by the 
state education department under the direction 
of Mr. Walter M. Mag, deputy commissioner of 

education. 

In 1915-1916 the total enrollment in all high 
schools was 10,535 with a daily attendance of 
95 per cent and a daily tardiness of 2.1 per 
cent. In 1924-1925 the total enrollment had 
risen to 17,321 and the daily average attendance 
was improved by 0.5 per cent, while the tardi- 
ness dropped to 0.9 per cent. The enrollment 
of boys during the past nine years has grown 
from 45 per cent of the total to 48.6 per cent. 
The high schools in 1916-1917 received 39 per 
cent of the eighth grade graduates; in 1924-1925 
they received 48 per cent. 

The report gives the relative position of 68 
secondary schools on the basis of total enroll- 
ment in the high school and in grades one to 
twelve. The procedure followed in determining 
the rating is as follows: The high school en- 
roliment was divided by the total district en- 
rollment to find the percentage of pupils in the 
high school. In a six-year high school, the per- 
centage, theoretically, should be 50, while in a 
four-year high school, the theoretical percentage 
would be 33.3. The actual percentage of pupils 
in high schools was compared with the theoret- 
ical percentage to secure the final rating. 

As an example, consider the following: The 
total enrollment for the Madison school, a four 
year school during the year, was 141. The high 
school enrollment was 48, or 34 per cent of 141. 
io on oretical percentage is 33.3, so that the 
ical rating is found by subtracting the theoret- 
the es a from the actual percentage, and 
ratines then ; 0.7. On this basis, the highest 

angi > attained by Hanover with a +4.1 
Goff rating; Colebrook, with +1.3 per cent; 
07 ~<a gps eine per cent; Madison, with 

co “4 Pree Soe ge Shy +0.5 = cent. 
changes in the temieaae a _ reports aiscusses 
ing force in New Hamp 














shire secondary schools. The report shows that 
no changes in staff occurred during the period 
from September, 1924, to June, 1925, in 96 of 
the 123 secondary schools under a headmaster 
or principal. This means that in 78 per cent 
of the high schools, there were no changes in 
the teaching staff during the last year; this 
record is better than that of 1923-1924 when in 
76 per cent of the high schools, there were no 
withdrawals and no replacements. Among these 
are Walpole, Rochester, Marlboro, Madison, 
Keene, Gorham, Concord, Claremont, Durham 
and Amherst. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, schools recently delivered a 
lecture in Denver, Colorado, on dental care in 
the schools. Mr. Sutton holds that many of the 
faults of school children can be attributed to 
bad teeth. 

—The American Heart Asssociation, located 
at 370 Seventh Ave., New York City, has de- 
veloped as an outgrowth of the widespread 
movement for the prevention and improved care 
of heart disease in scattered centers throughout 
the United States. 

The Association has issued a special four- 
page pamphlet dealing with heart disease in 
school life. It is brought out that the school 
years offer a unique period for the prevention 
of cardiac disease and an unusual opportunity 
for limiting the progress of damage already 
established. It is suggested that every child 
with suspected or definite disease of the heart 
be carefully studied with a view of correction 
of nutritional defects, bad teeth, diseased tonsils, 
and adenoids. In addition, it is urged that the 
school physician keep the school informed as to 
the necessary restrictions required by the child’s 
condition, that there be continued medical super- 
vision after return to home and school, and that 
there be active cooperation between the parents, 
the family physician and the teacher. 

At Terre Haute, Indiana, Supt. J. B. Engle- 
man is urging medical examination in the 
schools. The Tribune of that city makes the 
following comment: Nowadays sound health is 
the first consideration, and the parent looks 
with favor on the public effort to protect and 
develop the good health and strength of the 


school population. Life grows more complex, 
the survival of the fittest demands primarily a 
fit mind and body and good health is the funda 
mental thing involved. Public attention to 
health problems proved that the schools, with 
their intermittent epidemics of measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, mumps and the like, consti 
tuted one of the gravest subjects for study 
Now further advances have been made along 
the line of preventative methods and good eyes, 
sound teeth, and other considerations are 
deemed highly important in the modern adjust 
ments to prepare for life’s battle.” 

New Jersey’s Bureau of Tuberculosis has 
established twelve monthly cinics where diag 
noses of disease may be made. It has assisted 
school inspectors in the examination of children, 
especially those twenty per cent or more under 
weight of their age and height. 

Young children should be permitted to read 
only large print. All books should be printed 
on white or slightly creamy, dull surface, 
opaque paper, says Dr. Thomas D. Wood and 
Marion O. Lerrigo, writing on the school child’s 
health in Hygeia. 

Children in the kindergarten and lower grades 
should write with crayons or large, soft lead 
pencils. Writing on the blackboard is prefer 
able for children. The young child does not 
have sufficient nervous control of his muscles to 
enable him to hold a pencil of ordinary size and 
make the movements required in writing. The 
strain of learning to write should not be in 
creased by the needless difficulty of using in 
appropriate tools. 

None of the handwork done by children should 
involve the use of fine or delicate tools. Fine 
sewing strains both eye and finger muscles, and 
is unsuitable for young children. 

—Dallas, Tex. Physical examinations of 
pupils in the schools have been conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Elliott Mendenhall, directo: 
of the health staff. Dr. Marion F. Webster has 
been named dentist for the school health depart- 
ment, and Miss Carrie Ingram has been made 
school nurse. 

—New Bedford, Mass. The city solicitor has 


rendered a decision on the length of time a 


physician’s certificate for an unvaccinated child 
law on the 


is valid. He refers to the school 
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The World. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 


GIVE 
PERFECT CONTROL 


THE FLOW CONTROL 
is easily reached and regu- 
lates the force of water from 
the cast brass shower head 
which has a removable face 
with accurate spray holes. 





THE MIXER 


is permanent and always re- 
liable in regulating the tem- 
perature of water. 


Niedecken Showers are giving satisfactory 
service under trying conditions, some for 
years, in the Largest Shower Installations In 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 


PATENTED 
ANTI-FREEZING 


X 





~m VFACTURE Ss 


AN 
mMitiiwavuK & 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. Co. 


uU. 


Ss. A. 




















Also unbreakable indoor drinking fountains and 
Bubbler Heads for Schools. 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF WATER DEVICES SINCE 





What will the fountain 
look like — 


10 years hence? 


Is a good question to ask when 
considering the installing of 
drinking fountains out Xf 
doors. 


Bronze, Brass and Iron have 
been known and used for ages 
in outdoor service. They are 
universally accepted for their 
durability. The Murdock Out- 
door Bubble Font is made of 
these materials. 

FOOL PROOF 
WEATHER PROOF 
ANTI-FREEZING 


Write for booklet “What to Know 
About Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains” 


. 
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subject which requires that every pupil in 
attendance, who is given a certificate of exemp- 
tion by a physician, shall be required to renew 
such certificate once in two months. It is pro- 
vided that a pupil who fails to renew the certifi- 
cate as required will not be excluded from school 
until a period of two weeks after failure to re 
new such certificate. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted rules governing the conduct of the 
dental clinic. The rules read as follows: 

1. No child from families where the income 
per person is six dollars a week or more, may 
be received in the dental clinic. 

2. Only persons who are indigent and cannot 
afford to pay a small charge, shall be allowed 
free service in the clinic. 

3. Between these two classes, a small charge 
will be made for all persons served in the clinic. 
These charges will be ten cents for entrance 
to the clinic, ten cents for cleaning, and twenty 
cents per sitting. 

~A report of the medical inspection bureau 
of the New York State Education Department 
shows that full-time medical inspectors are em- 
ployed in eighteen cities and villages of the 
state. State aid amounting to $1,000 is given to 
communities employing full-time medical in- 
spectors. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SIGHT OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A recent report has been made by a joint 
committee of the American Medical Association 
and the National Education Association, in co- 
operation with the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness, on “Conserving the 
Sight of School Children.” The committee 
studied the practices followed in public schools 
in caring for the eyesight needs of school chil- 
dren, covering 375 cities, also rural districts 
in every state, and was assisted by 100 ophthal- 
mologists and by health officials and _ school 
authorities. It was found that 3,000,000 school 
children in this country are handicapped by de- 
fective sight and that only half of the total 
school population of 24,000,000 have their eyes 
examined and vision tested while attending 
school. The rural districts generally report a 
larger percentage of defective vision than the 





cities. It seems likely, the report adds, that 
this is due to such differing factors as conditions 
under which the test results were obtained, bad 
illumination in rural homes and schools, and the 
small number of corrections provided for rural 
children. The report summarizes the extent of 
defective vision in schools and the practices used 
in conserving the eyesight, and gives informa- 
tion for the teacher, the school nurse, and the 
school physician in the conservation of vision. 
The committee was at work more than a year 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
professor of physical education, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York; a uniform law for the 
examination of the eyes of school children 


should be adopted by all cities and states, ac- 
cording to the committee. 


Diseases of Teeth Common Among School 
Children 

Dr. Russell W. Bunting, of the University of 
Michigan, writing on “The Health of the Mouth, 
in the October number of Public Health, dis- 
cusses diseases of the teeth among school chil- 
dren. Dr. Bunting points out that surveys 
made of the teeth of school children in various 
parts of the country have revealed that from 75 
per cent to 95 per cent are suffering from tooth 
decay, abscessed teeth, or mouth infections. On 
an average, each child has seven decayed teeth. 

As a result of these dental defects, Dr. 
Bunting says, large numbers of children are 
afflicted with aching teeth and infections which 
seriously disturb their health and handicap their 
progress in schools. Of all the physical defects 
found in school children, diseases of the teeth 
are by far the most common and frequently 
exceed in number all others combined. 

So great has the problem of dental disease 
among school children become that in all parts 
of the country public health authorities, boards 
of education, and public spirited citizens are 
viewing the situation with concern and are seek- 
ing to devise ways of treating it as a public 
health measure. School conditions are being 
studied and people are being informed of the 
need of dental care for children. The teeth of 


school children are examined periodically and 
reports sent to the parents informing them of 
the condition of the mouths of their children. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—~Mr. W. W. Ankenbrand, of Pleasantville, O., has 
been released from his contract, to permit him to 
accept a position on the faculty of the Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ College. Mr.’ Ankenbrand has been suc 
ceeded by Mr. R. M. Eyman, for three years principal 
of the Pleasaytville high school 

—Supt. Henry B. Howell of Phillipsburg, N. J., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the present school year 

Mr. O. L. McIntire, of Salem, Ore., has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf at Council Bluffs 

A high tribute is paid Dr. William J. O'Shea, 
superintendent of the New York Schools, by a local 
publication called “School’ It says: “Dr. O'Shea 
is a man who works much and talks little. He is the 
best type of executive, using gentleness when it can 
be used, but always having a strong reserve strength 
that he can exert when necessary His school policy 
has been most intelligent, he has succeeded in bring 
ing about harmonious relations in the department of 
education that were sadly lacking prior to his elec 
tion to office, and the schools are succeeding under 
his leadership in solving many difficult problems.” 

Julius E. Warren of Gloverville, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Dr. Myron J. Michael, superintendent of schools 
at Kingston, N. Y., has been in school work for fifty 
years. He has held his present position for fifteen 
years 

-Kansas. E, A. Elliott goes as superintendent from 
Fredonia to Cameron, Mo.; M. F. Stark, superintend 
ent has changed from Coldwater to Greensburg; W 
W. Bass, high school principal goes from Chanute te 
Coffey ville 

-Dr. David E. Weglein, assistant 
has been appointed to succeed Henry S. West as 
superintendent of the Baltimore, Maryland, schools 
The superintendent's salary has been increased from 
$8,000 to $10,000 

John T. Kaemmerlin succeeds L. O. Markham 4s 
superintendent of the Haverstraw, N. Y., schools. 

Charles A. Howard and F. J. Tooge are candidates 
for the Republican nomination for state superintend 
ent of Oregon. 

—S. W. Andrews is serving his eighteenth year a 
superintendent of schools at Walsenburg, Colorado 
During this period he has introduced many progres 
sive features in the school system 

Sam R. Hill has been chosen principal of the new 
South high school at Denver, Colorado. Mr. Hill has 
been connected with the Denver schools since 1915 
Before coming to Denver he taught school in Wyom- 
ing. 

Miss Mamie B. Lang who served as superintend 
ent of Tehama County, Calif., has resigned to accept 
the position of state commissioner of elementary 
schools. Paul D. Henderson of Molinos succeeds Miss 
Lang as county superintendent 

—Mr. John W. Dodd has been named superintend 
ent of schools at Freeport, N. Y., to sueceed George 
F. DuBois. Mr. Dodd was formerly principal of the 
high school, and had been acting superintendent since 
the opening of the school year 


superintendent 
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—the name to look 
for on Plumbing Ware 





With a national reputation for positive, economical, 
trouble-free operation and service consistently main 
tained for over 45 years, homey plumbing fixtures 
are completely in accord with the present tendency 
towards the best possible in schoolhouse construction 
and equipment. Their remarkable long life and years 
of efficient uninterrupted service afford a definite fac 
tor of economy that make them a logical and depend- 
able choice for school installation 


ur wide distribution of warehouses and sales of 
fices assure NOXC() purchasers of punctual atten 
tion and of a service that cannot fail to meet their most 


exacting requirements 


Monch) experts are always at your service, 
ever ready and willing to offer suggestions 


on any and all your plumbing problems 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES : 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL NOBLESVILLE, IND BESSEMER, ALA 


BRANCHES 


Davenport, lowa Los Angel s, Cali 
Pueblo, Colo. sirmingham, Ala 
Houston, Tex Salt Lake City, Utah 


Little Rock, Ark 
Memphis, Tenn 
Dallas, Tex 
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Self-Closing 


Sanitary Fountain 





Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing 





Fixtures for School s 
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5230 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


Consult us on your Partition Requirements. 
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TOILET 


are rigidly anchored to the floor with 


ALL ALUMINUM POST SHOES 
SS 


Rust and stains on the floor are entirely 
eliminated. 


The post extends for over an inch down 
over the shoe excluding all possibility 
of moisture or decomposing elements 
obtaining a foothold. 


Mills Metal Post Shoes, while more 
expensive than the ordinary cast iron 
type commonly used, outwear, out-dress, out-class any 
partition base on the market. They are typical of the 
high quality throughout in Mills Metz! Partitions. 
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NEW PORTLAND SCALE 

A new salary schedule for school teachers 

of Portland, Ore., contemplated at the last school 

election when $345,000 were voted for increases 

in salaries, has been submitted to the school 

board by a special committee. It is expected 

that this or some other plan for the adjustment 
of salaries will be in effect on January first. 

In the preparation of the schedule, officers and 
members of the various bodies were consulted 
and their views sought and carefully weighed 
in making a schedule which should provide equal 
pay for equal training and experience, with a 
fair differential for those holding positions of 
increased responsibility and authority. 

Salaries at present are determined in some 
degree, at least, by the grade taught, and also 
according to years of experience in teaching. 
The proposed schedule is based upon training 
and experience, and would give to instructors 
with less than a bachelor’s degree and with two 
to three years of experience, $1,300. The salary 
would increase as the years of experience in- 
creased until at the end of fourteen years the 
salary would be $2,175. To the teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree, the salary would be $1,600 
for two or three years’ experience, and for four- 
teen years’ experience it would be $3,375. An 
instructor with a master’s degree with two or 
three years’ experience would receive $1,700 and 
$2,475 after fourteen years of teaching. 

It is estimated that the total increase in sal- 
aries for the teaching and supervising staffs 
will amount to $31,000, and the grand total of 
the increase would come to $338,875. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Col. Edward B. Ellicott, president of the 
school board, has reported that enough has been 
saved out of the last 22 schools constructed to 
erect an additional school. The exact amount 
saved out of the various appropriations is $569,- 
000. This was replaced in the building fund. 
Heretofore, instead of salvage, there have 
usually been “extras” of from $5,000 to $20,000 
per building. This is just one of many econo- 
mies being effected by the authorities. 


By a vote eight to one, the school board 
has adopted a : providing for compulsory 
retirement of nm rs of the educational de- 
partment upon rea x the age of 70. The rule 
as adopted December ecomes effective in 


February, 1926. 


Each person transferred to emeritus service 
will be paid annually during the continuance of 
such service a sum equal to one-half of the 
average annual salary received during the ten 
years preceding his transfer to emeritus service, 
but no person so transferred will receive an- 
nually less than $1,500 nor more than $2,500. 


The secretary of the Finance Committee has 
showed that it will cost the school board about 
$75,000 extra during 1926 to put this rule into 
operation, and thereafter it will cost about 
$25,000 a year more than now. His figures were 
explained as follows: 

A teacher who is retired is now drawing the 
maximum salary of $2,500; a $1,500 teacher- 
one on the minimum—takes her place; this is a 
saving of $1,000. Since the annuity will be 
$1,500, there is a net cost of only $500 per ele- 
mentary teacher retired. The same plan oper- 
ates for principals retired. 

Of the present teaching force, there are 93 
teachers and principals who will be retired in 
1926. The following table shows their ages: 

No. of High No. of Years 


No. of School Elementary of Life 

Age Principals Teachers Teachers Expectancy 
8&3 2 3.39 
R2 0 3.71 
81 0 4.05 
80 0 4.39 
7 2 4.78 

7 1 5.11 
77 1 5.49 
76 3 1 1 5.88 
7h 1 1 i 6.27 
74 ] 4 05S 
73 1 7.11 
72 9 3 : 7.55 
71 ? ” 0 s.0 


iv ' 2 14 


31 11 | 

Six of the principals are high school principals 

The rule was subjected to one amendment, 
namely, to the effect thet no one may receive 
the benefits of the annuity who has not served 
for twenty consecutive years prior to retire- 
ment. 

Under the law, the board may not pay annu- 
ities to persons not in the board employ, so the 
emeritus service was created to satisfy legal 
obstacles. At least two board members an- 
nounced that they are for the rule, but only 
because they expect to go before the Illinois 
legislature at its next session and secure an 


adequate pension system in place of this rule. 
Apparently one reason why the rule was adopted 
just at this time instead of waiting was the 
desire to remove a member of the board of 
examiners reputed to be 74 years of age, a 
persona non grata to the board members but 
vigorously supported by Superintendent Me- 
Andrew. 

According to an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune the Chicago schools are getting out of 
the woods. In the last three years the seat 
shortage has been reduced from 70,000 to 48,000 
seats, this despite an increased enrollment of 
32,000 pupils. By the end of 1926, it is prom- 
ised, thefshortage will be reduced by another 
18,000 seats. Twenty-five schools have been con- 
structed Since 1923, and 28 more are on their 
way toward completion. 

The Chicago school board has asked the city 
council to place on the ballot at the time of the 
April, 1926, primary election a proposition to 
raise the educational tax fund levy rate from 
$1.92 per $100 of assessed valuation to $2.92. 
Almost all Illinois cities Have.already availed 
themselves of the extra tax rate permissible 
under the law if the voters assent, and Chicago 
should have done so long since, for the annual 
expenditures have exceeded the annual revenues 
by about $3,000,000 for seven or eight years. 
floating indebtedness amounting to over $20, 
000,000 in outstanding anticipation warrants has 
been amassed. 

Recently there have been several occasions 
wherein school people have got into the news- 
papers more or less unfavorably. Perhaps they 
inspired the following bulletin: 

To the Principals of all Schools: Convention- 
alities, libel, obscene pictures: The reputation 
of our profession is so great a concern to you, 
it has been guarded so well, as to be a frequent 
theme of commendation by citizens. As a hel 
to your occasional expressions on good, usage 
quote from the Journal of Education. “Schools 
are singularly subject to damage from gossip. 
A parent or a pupil with a grievance because 0 
low marks or non-promotion will sometimes 
spread allegations of immorality regarding ® 
school. If we disregard conventionalities Wé 
give these gossipmongers a foundation to bul 
on. However cordial or informal teachers may 
choose to be, however sure of their motives, 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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WATER 
CLOSETS 


PLATE 200 


Universal Seat Action 
Siphon action wash down 
bowl, two piece oak seat 
with malleable galvanized 
hinge and “Haas” Universal 
Seat Action Valve. Metal 
parts in rough nickel or 
polished nickel plate 


VALVES 





Haas Equipment is especially built 
for schools and public buildings— 
built to withstand an extraordinary 
degree of use and abuse. 





Haas Flush Valves are scientifical- 
ly constructed without metal-to- 
metal contacts, needle valves or 
small ports to impede the flow of 
water. They seat firmly, are in- 
ternally self-cleansing. 


GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


The Haas can be regulated to all 
water pressures — high or low, 
without water waste. It’s the best 
valve you can buy, recommend or 
specify. 





- PUBLIC SCHOOL NeS 
WEST HOBOKEN. Nu 


Catalog sent to School Officials 
and Architects upon Request 





JACKSON GRADE SCHOOL 
DAYTON - OHIO 


Established 1896 







WATER WASTED IS MONEY LOST 


—HAAS;/ EQUIPMENT IS A DOUBLE SAVING 


: Water costs money. HAAS FLUSH 
72 VALVES save it year after year in hundreds 
oe of schools, hospitals, institutions and public 

BPs, buildings. Over a substantial period of years 
repair expense is negligible — often non-exist- 
ent. This means an additional saving of no 


PLATE 205 


Universal Seat Action 


Siphon jet bowl, two piec« 
oak seat with galvanized 
hinge and “Haas” Universal 
Seat Action Valve with 
angle compression stop in 
rough nickel finish—polished 
nickel plate if desired 


HAAS FLUSH VALVES 
Are Guaranteed 
Under the terms of our five 
year guarantee the Philip 
Haas Company will replace 
without cost any Haas Valve 
which is in any way defec 
tive, or furnish free of cost 
any and all repair parts 

which may be necessary 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 
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in Schools. 


from heavily designed patterns. 


lation once made will last a lifetime. 


tinual care of enameled goods. 


Made only by the 


Haydenville, Mass. 





The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 


All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 


Write today for Our Catalog. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
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Water System for Your School! 
3 PS 1 i } Pm A 











65 Orange St. 


and Door Hangers. 








(Concluded from Page 146) 
some of them need to be reminded that they risk 
injuring not only their own reputation but that 
of the whole professional group. There is a 
golden mean between preposterous reserve and 
reprehensive familiarity. The right sort of man 
does not detain individual girls in his classroom; 
he does not, even to correct posture, put his 
hand upon them, nor have them lingering about 
him. He is more reserved toward girl pupils 
than it is necessary for women teachers to be. 
However commendable it may seem to a man in 
school to appear like a father or big brother to 
the girls, the fact remains they are not his 
daughters nor his sisters. Even the man teache 
who has daughters of his own does not escape 
the serpent’s tongue, if he fails to observe the 
conventions toward other men’s daughters. Let 
him leave the daughter and the sister business 
with pupils to the women teachers. You will do 
well, too, to remind the women of the desirable 
conventions toward boy pupils. The rarity of 
occasions of reprimand for such offenses is not- 
able. To mention the whole matter is no reflec- 
tion on anybody. It is a plain duty of every 
head of a school to have a plain, business-like 
appreciation in all his school family that the 
reputation of our schools is a very sacred thing 
to parents. No school term should pass without 
full understanding that in this respect a school 
must be like Caesar’s wife.” Since September a 
number of citizens have reported that obscene 
print and pictures are rented by school children 
from nearby stationery stores and circulated 
among pupils. But the informants can’t name 
the school nor the renters. I can only pass it 
on to you as a general statement and a request 
for continued vigilance. If ever you discover 
perpetration of such an outrage, the board will 
do its utmost to have the guilty persons pun- 
ished. We all believe that a parent is entitled 
to feel that in sending his children to our schools 
he is sending them into a carefully guarded 
society managed by men and women above the 
average. That the exceptions are so few as to 
shock the ordinary citizen when they are known 
is to your credit and is an incentive to spare no 
pains to safeguard each his own school. 
WM. McANDREW, 
iperintendent of Schools. 

schools has recom- 
lucation the employ- 


The superintena 
mended to the board of 


ment of deans of boys for thirteen of the 
Chicago high schools having enrollments of 1,000 
or more boys. Four reasons are put forth in 
support of the request, namely: 

1. The problems of adolescent boys are seri- 
ous. The aid of sympathetic men with ripe 
judgment, high principles, a knowledge of the 
world, and experience with youth is helpful in 
the solution of these problems. 

2. A need is felt for special supervision of 
boys in civic and social groups in activities 
outside of the ordinary school work. 

3. The counselling of boys on scholastic dif- 
ficulties and ambitions requires the judgment 
of a man who is informed on high school and 
college courses and standards. 

4. The economic problems of youth may often 
be simplified by the viewpoint of a man of ex 
perience and insight. 

In last month’s issue of the American School 
Board Journal there was printed a _ teacher- 
rating appraisal blank for Chicago principals to 
use in rating their teachers. Since then the 
superintendent has devised a detailed blank form 
for analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of 
the principals. This blank, if officially adopted, 
will be used by district superintendents. 

APPRAISAL OF PRINCIPAL'S SERVICE 
1. Professional Standing 
a. Professional standing and growth as shown 
by the use of the best methods in the management 
of his school 
TOTAL UO to 10 
2. Administration 
a. Organization of school 
b. Performance of executive and administrative 
duties. 
e. Successful unifying and rendering eflicient the 
work of the teachers. 
d. Knowledge and use of official recommendations 
for increasing efficiency. 
e. Success in placing responsibility 
f. Economy. 
g. Promptness and accuracy in reports 
h. Other evidence of efficient service 
i. Success in providing and using educational 
equipment. 
j. Care of buildings and grounds, as repairs 
cleanliness 
TOTAL 0 to 30 
3. Supervision 
a. Evidence of beneficial influence on the methods 
of teaching 


b. Evidence of effective instruction secured by the 


principal. 

ec. Success in giving model lessons. 

d. Success in increasing the number of pupils 
brought to the ability requisite for promotion to 


RURAL and suburban schools have found Myers 

Water Systems a perfect solution to the problem of 
water supply. Low first cost—economical operation— 
and continuous service—are characteristic features of 
every Myers installation. 

A Myers Water System means abundant water—flowing at a turn 
of the tap—in any part of the buildings or grounds. It means complete 
school sanitation—plenty of pure, fresh water for the children—and a 
wonderful improvement in health conditions. 


Easily and quickly installed, Myers Water Systems are a marvel of 
simplicity. Made in different styles for deep and shallow wells, springs 
or cisterns. Quality built for years of dependable service. 


Write us today for catalog and name of nearest Myers dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Manufacturers, for more than fifty years, of 
Myers Pumps for Every Purpose, Hay Tools 


higher grades 
e. Success in testing and improving work 
f. Efficiency in judging teaching 
gx. Efficiency in training teachers 
h. Efficiency in interesting teachers in eduea 
tional problems 
Efficiéney in realizing edueational alts 


LOTAL 0 to 4% 
$ Leadership 
a. Spirit, initiative and cooperation of teachers 
b. Securing in pupils correct standards of citize 
= ’ 
- Tact and courtesy in dealing with pupils, pa 
ents and teachers 
TOTATI. 0 to 15 
FULL TOTAL 

0 to 100 is superior: 0 to 95, excellent; SO to & 
satisfactory; 75 to 79% unsatisfactory: 0 to 74, inefi 
clent 

The corporation counsel of the city has ruled 
that civil service employees working for the city 
must live within the city limits in order to re 
tain their positions. The question was raised 
whether this same ruling did not apply to civil 
service employees of the school board. The 
matter was referred to the school board attor- 
ney, former Judge Frank S, Righeimer, who has 
ruled that neither teachérs nor other schoo! 
board employees are affected by the city ruling, 
and they may live in the neighboring suburbs if 
they choose. 

This year will mark the greatest progres 
ever made by a Chicago board of education ! 
reducing seat shortage. By December 15th, 
18,000 seats will have been added during the 
year, a total four times greater than that of the 
past four years. Nineteen new schools will have 
been opened by the end of the year, as agains 
an average of eight for the preceding ten yea’. 
By the end of this year $32,000,000 will have 
been spent for new school buildings, as compare 
to an average of $4,000,000 annually for the 
previous ten years. 


Helena, Ark. The school board has take? 
the legal steps toward the floating of a bond 
issue of $50,000 for the erection of a colored 
high school. Helena maintains one of three 
public grade A high schools for colored student 
in Arkansas. The fact that enrollment in 
high school has more than doubled in less tha? 
three years indicates that the colored people ° 
the community appreciate the improvement ™ 
the efficiency of the school. 
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South Bend, Indiana High School 


Holding the Confidence of 
fai, . 
‘cae Architects, Plumbers 


C. M. Oberlin & Company 


Xd and School Boards 
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soli Pres ech eo Cr Ma I MUST be more than mere coincidence 

| that Clow plumbing protects the sanitary 
che conditions of so many modern schools, of 

A. A. Wells 


| which the few pictured on this page are typical. 


State Normal School 
| New Britain, Connect t 
Architect 


veh tears 
Guilbert & Betelle 





Such practices as the “set-up” tests before shipment, 








es 4a and the perfect fit, appearance and operation that 
} cm "ggg* yas tes . . . . 
| E>. they assure, have been instrumental in building up 
Scag Matas and maintaining confidence in Clow plumbing. 
Wan Bit 
re ces When such practices are coupled with the strictly 
| e+ cae modern design —illustrated by the automatic closet 
| JO oe te ' 
| VL Ks pictured to the right—that 
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a ein, means economical, water- | 
SHE | BLS saving operation, it is small 
ePIMG Re TL Ee ey 
oN eS 6 wonder that so many archi- 
Kearney New Jersey Sl tects and plumbers specify, 
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alate ia achat insist on, Clow for all 
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| cs plumbing. 
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en ae =| JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
i Taal 534-546 S. Franklin St. 
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Emerson High School 
Gary, Indiana 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Architect: 
W. B. Ittner 


Plumber 
C. H. Maloney 
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MAJOR CLANCY PASSES AWAY 


Major Albert Worthington Clancy, for many 
years the field representative of the American 
Book Company, and the most widely known 
bookman in the Northwest, died Christmas night 
at his home at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Major Clancy was borr on a farm in Jeffer- 
son County, Ohio, January 27, 1849, and was 
educated at the National Normal school at 
Lebanon, Ohio. He taught school in Ohio and 
Indiana covering a period of thirteen years. 
During this period he was superintendent of 
schools at Delaware County, Indiana. 

He entered the book business with the A. S. 
Barnes Company in 1880, and continued with its 
successor, the American Book Company, in 1890. 
Since 1904 he represented the Company at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, but he was frequently 
assigned to different sections of the country. 

In his chosen field of work he distinguished 
himself as a business man of unusual energy 
and ability. He was always loyal to the cause 
of education and to his firm. No one in that 
field could point to a longer continuous service, 
or claim the confidence and friendship of a wider 
circle of school people. 

Major Clancy was popular wherever he was 
known. He was frank in telling that he was 
a one-armed man because he had worked un- 
wisely about a farm cornsheller and that his 
title was purely honorary. He made no claim 
to military distinction. His genial disposition, 
together with a philosophic mind and a ready 
wit, endeared him to all those with whom he 
came into contact. 

His wife was Rochelle Henderson of Minne- 
apolis. The couple had no children. The burial 
took place on December 29th, at Minneapolis. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—Prescott, Ark. The board of education has 
adopted a building program for the coming 
summer. It is planned to erect a one-story 
school building to replace two old buildings 
considered unfit for us: 

—Longmont, Colo. A senior high school of 
fireproof construction is in process of erection. 
The building which will be occupied about April 
1, 1926, will cost $264,000. 


A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION-— 


One Piece—No Joints 

No Warping or Cracking 
Handsome Appearance 

No Expansion or Contraction 


“Mr. Superintendent, It’s 
the Best Seat to be Had” 


FTER TRYING OUT a small number of 

Whale -Bone-Ite Toilet Seats one owner (name 

furnished upon request) purchased over 1,000 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats. Now he tells us that 
Whale-Bone-Ite is ‘‘the BEST seat to be had.”’ 


And here’s the reason. The exclusive features of Whale- 
Bone-Ite are no secret — Read them— Here they are: 


Non-inflammable 
Easily Cleaned 
Impervious 


Acid Proof 


Concealed Hinges 
No Exposed Metal 
No Crazing of Finish 
Long Life Durability 


Each of these features bear our unqualified guarantee. 


Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes, ebony and mahogany. 


Sold by all plumbers and jobbers, if you cannot secure 
locally ask seat department of makers — 


-_  — ——— 


Te + A 


—Prescott, Ark. Supt. O. M. Corbell recent- 

ly addressed the local rotary club, speaking on 
the subject, “The Financial Situation of the 
Prescott Schools.” He obtained the cooperation 


for the maintenance of elementary and high 
schools. This figure represents an increase of 
but $5,817 over expenditures made during the 
previous year. 


of the club members in a proposed campaign to , 


raise the assessment for the city schools. 
—Schoo] expenditures in Alaska continue to 
increase but at a rate which does not occasion 
alarm, according to a recent report on enroll- 
ment and expenditures. During the school year 
1924-1925 the sum of $453,501 was expended 





The enrollment grew from 3,975 for the school 
year 1923-1924 to 4,162 for the school year 1924- 
1925, representing an increase of 187. A total 
of 199 teachers were employed during the school 
year 1924-1925 as compared with 186 for the 
previous year, an increase of thirteen. The 
total number of schools maintained in 1924-1925 
was 77, as compared with 74 in operation the 
previous year. The per capita expenditures 
based on total enrollment were $112.62 for the 
year 1923-1924 and $108.96 for the year 1924 
1925. 


REORGANIZE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The new school board of Providence, R. I, 
as one of its first duties, has adopted bylaws 
which place the entire responsibility for the 
proper conduct of the schools in the hands of its 
executive officer. The new administrative 
organization calls for a deputy superintendent, 
four assistant superintendents, a purchasing 
agent, four directors of special subjects, a super 
visor of accounts, and subordinate officers ™ 
each of the departments. 

At the special request of the school board, 
Supt. Isaac O. Winslow has prepared a set 0 
fundamental regulations for the government ol 
the reorganized system and these regulations 
have been made a part of the bylaws. 

It will be the duty of the superintendent 
prepare the annual budget, showing the amoumt 
necessary to be appropriated from the general 
tax levy for the support of the schools for the 
following fiscal year. He must prepare and 
submit salary schedules covering all classes of 
service and he must submit for approval a cata 
log containing the content and aims of all the 
courses of study and the rules governing the 
election of such courses and the admission, 
classification, grading, and promotion of pupils. 
Lists of textbooks will be prepared by the staff 
and a manual will be compiled giving the duties 
of the various members of the administrativ® 
supervisory and teaching staff. 
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NEW YORK 





MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 





Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 





The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 





The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 





For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 





is 











CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 





MONTCLAIR’S SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

(Concluded from Page 89) 

rhe new elementary schools are modern in 
including auditorium and _ play 
irchiteecture is peculiarly in har 
mo with the sehool surroundings and an 
tempt has been made to give each building 
ndividualits ine of these buildings has been 
med the Edgemont School beeause of its loea- 

n opposite Edgemont Park, and the other will 
the Bradford School in honor of 
ry Bradford, who devoted much of his life 

) Montelair to the eivie, social, and spiritual 


KNOW] 1S 


needs of the city. 
With the abandonment of the two oid elemen 
ins nits at Rand and Mt. Hebron, Montelair 
children will be housed in modern, up-to 


date se b 


iildings. The chief consideration 
{ the board of edueation throughout this study 
f housing conditions in Mentelair has been the 


eeds of the individual child. In adopting this 
Montclair has done 
ny communities have failed to do, 

ire the future children of the city 


ft proper travel 


avel distanees and adequate educa 


comprehensive 


program 


THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 92) 


A rural high school that is worthy of careful 
tudy | been completed recently (July, 1925) 
it Winnebago, Illinois, under the supervision of 
Archit Edgar A. Payne, of Carthage, Illinois. 

The building is rectangular in form, 80 feet 
in width and 105 feet in length. It is two and 


in height, the ground floor being 
three feet below the grade of the surrounding 
surfa The main front of the building faces 
classrooms are arranged to face 
east, and south. On the east front of the 
building there are two vestibule entrances and 
- to the upper floors. The boiler 


room is under the main building and contains 
two 9.000 ft. steam boilers of sectional type. 
The coal bunker is large enough to hold some- 
thing over a carload of eoal and is outside the 
building, with reinforced concrete roof at the 
grade level. 

The ground tloor contains a gymnasium 
38x68’ clear floor space, ceiling 21’ clear, with 
large stage and a baleony accommodating 200 
spectators, with boys’ and girls’ showers and 
This floor also affords 
space for manual training and finishing room, 
On the 
first floor of the building are four regular grade 
rooms, each equipped with Wilson wardrobes, 
also an office for the superintendent. The 


toilets at opposite ends. 


domestic science, and large lunch room. 


second floor is arranged entirely for high school, 
with a study hall seating 125, a laboratory, two 
recitation rooms, and two rest rooms each with 
toilet and lavatory. 

The construction of the building is semi-fire- 
proof, all walls being of brick, the corridor floors 
of reinforced concrete and the stairs of steel. 
The finished floors in the corridors, on the 
stairways and in the vestibules are brownish red 
in color and coved at the walls to make them 
more sanitary. In the classrooms the floors are 
of hard maple, the wood trim is of oak, and the 
blackboards are of natural slate. The building 
is heated and ventilated by steam and the 
plumbing fixtures are of the most modern type. 
Water is supplied from a deep well by electric 
pump and pressure tanks. The building is 
lighted by electricity with fixtures of the semi- 
indirect type. 


The exterior of the building, although devoid 
of elaborate architectural ornament, has a 
pleasing effect produced through the harmonious 
grouping of openings and the proper use of con- 
trasting materials. The exterior is faced with 


Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 











tapestry brick with cut stone trimmings. 

The building has a student accommodation of 
three hundred pupils, and cost a little under 
472,000, complete except furnishings. 

THE BEATRICE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

(Continued from Page 80) 
300'x450". One side adjoins the Memorial 
Park, so that the building has a most beautiful 
The fine Athletic Park, 


which serves both the school and the community, 


and dignified setting. 


is located just a block west of the junior high 
school grounds. It contains four acres of 
space. 

The junior high school building is a decided 
departure from the usual type of two-story-and 
basement building. There is no basement, ex- 
cept for a small area of space for the ventilat- 
ing apparatus, and a certain amount of space 
under the gymnasium, which may be ultimately 
used for storage. Heat for the building is sup 
plied from a central station plant, located ad- 
jacent to the Central high school. 

The building is planned around the audi- 
torium and the gymnasium and is so arranged 
that the corridors and the rooms for school pur- 
poses proper are located across the front and the 
two sides of the building. If it should be 
necessary to enlarge the structure in the future, 
this may readily be done by adding rooms to 
the rear and continuing the corridors. 

The thirty-two classrooms are. located all to 
gether on the outside of the building, giving 
each room outside light. Each room is of 
standard size, has unilateral lighting, plenty 
of 42” slate blackboard, with poster board above 
it. The walls of the classroom are of hard 
plaster, finished with a fine sand finish and 
tinted in buff. The trim throughout is oak, 
finished in a soft pearl grey. The floors are of 
hard maple, laid over the concrete floor slabs. 
The corridors and supplementary rooms of the 
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| veduces Fuel Bill 


It made that record in the 
|| St. Louis Schools last year. 
The Electrozone _re-condi- 
tions the warm inside air 
and it can then be recircu- 
|| lated. To heat this air re- 
| quires about half the furnace 
|| > capacity and fuel that is ‘S_ 


from the outside; and it is 
healthier to breathe, too. 


| Nature purifies air with the 














Reconditioned airenjo | 


needed for harsh cold air “hy 
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tural design. 








| electrical storm. The Elec- mediy sig hy ge 
| | trozone stimulates this on a sible to heat for hal 
all | Th . ind improve ventila S32 
miniature scale. e air tion Other valuable “AI 
that is returned is renewed «gh B Ege gd ish 
i ee ee HEATING AND VENTILATING 
| —made clean, fresh, and in- AIR WASHING AND HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 
vi ing. MILL EXHAUSTERS —PRESSURE BLOWERS 
sgorating SN MECHANICAL DRAFT FANS 
. ’ eas —_— . ' aN AIR AND GAS SCRUBBERS 
| The Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. Bk, weeatuned ievaes arenas 
2914 S. Jefferson Ave. Saint Louis, Mo TEAS east er ROPES RRS 








Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Dea Moines, lowa 


| VENTILATION IN THIS SCHOOL 


is accomplished by 8 Bayley Fans and 5 Turbo Air 
Washers supplying a total of 196,000 cubic feet per 
minute of pure, washed air. 
Washers not only remove dust and suspended im- 
| || purities from the air but also maintain a proper 
degree of humidity. 
velt High School, Des Moines, lowa,—a _ splendid 
example of modern school construction and architec- 


Write for data and literature descriptive of the most 
modern methods of supplying, washing, humidifying 
ind heating air in public and school buildings. 


Bayley Mfg. Company, 746 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, Wis. 









Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects 
Des Moines, lowa 


The Bayley Turbo Air 


This is the Theodore Roose- 








building are finished like the classrooms, except 


that the floors are of terrazzo 

The building is centralivy located, and be 
cause of a wide felt need in the city for a com- 
munity auditorium, the school board has pro 
vided an auditorium seating 1250 people, and 
perhaps mere elaborate than would be necessary 
for ordinary school purposes. The arrange 
ment of the gymnasiums, which are in reality a 
continuation of the auditorium stage, is such 
that the largest choruses, as well as gymnastic 
exhibitions, basket ball games, ete., can be per 
formed in view of the entire audience in the 


auditorium. When such gymnastic perform 


ances are given, small balconies above the 
locker rooms adjoining the gymnasium are 


available for additional seating, bringing the 


total up to 1,500 persons 

The stage is separated from the auditorium 
by means of large doors which fold back entirely 
out of sight The entire opening of the 
proscenium arch is 70 feet, and is so arranged 
that the sides can be shut off by means of heavy 
velour curtains which are fitted into pockets at 
the sides. Back drops and a ecyclorama are 
available, so that the stage may be used for 
theatrical purposes lhe space between the 
footlights and the permanent folding doors is 
11 feet, which is ample for open exercises, lec 


tures and recitals. 
Vda 62’x80° and is 
equipped with a track for folding doors, so that 


the room may be 


BVinnasium Ineusures 
divided at some later time 
into separate boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums. Ad 
jacent to the gymnasium are boys’ and girls’ 
showers and locker rooms, equipped with steel 
lockers, wire clothes baskets, toilets, drinking 
fountains, offices for t} 
storage rooms. 


physical director, and 


s 





A considerable portion of the first floor is 
used at present for grade school purposes. As 
the school population grows, it is planned to re 
move the grades and replace them with junior 
addition to 
classrooms, an office suite, a series of rooms for 


high sehool classes. In regular 
cooking and sewing, and a manual training 
shop are located on the first floor. 

On the second floor there are classrooms and 
special rooms for geography, science, English 
classes, music, and a library. The music room 
is insulated to make it sound proof, and is 
equipped with double doors from the corridor. 
It has a stage, so that it may serve for meetings 
of student organizations, parent-teacher clubs, 


etc, 


The special study and work rooms are 
equipped with special storage cabinets for stu 
number of in 


dents’ materials. <A_ sufficient 


dividual compartments is provided in eact 
section of the storage cabinets for one full class 
Each section is provided with a special door, 
controlled by the teacher. Thus, for a six 
period day, there are six sections and the master 
key is in charge of the teacher, which gives him 
access to each of these six sections. The same 
type of sectional control is applied to the locker 
rooms in the gymnasium. Unfinished projects 
in the manual training shop, sewing materials 
and sewing work in the sewing rooms, aprons 
in the food laboratory, and students’ note books 
in the science room and in special classes are all 
handled in this way. This system has been 
found a very desirable feature for saving time 
and labor. 

The corridors serve not only as passage ways, 
but are used for other interesting purposes. 
The steel lockers for pupils’ wraps and books 
are recessed in the first and second floor corri 


dors. On the first floor there are six show win 
dows which make it possible to exhibit the work 
of the school where all the students and the 
general public can view it The display win 
glass fronts and plate glass 
provided with special light 


dows have plate 
shelving, and are 
ing, so that the articles on display ‘an be 
properly illuminated. 
The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the latest type. The plumbing is of heavy duty, 
ventilated type. The sixteen drinking foun 
tains are tinished with grey tile. The building 
is heated with steam and is ventilated by means 


of seven fans, located in the basement. 


The exterior is in the English Renaissance 
style, carried out in red brick with raked and 
struck joints, and trimmed with light colored 
stone. 


The building cost $275,000 and accommodates 
at present 800 pupils. The unit cost is approxi 
mately 22 cents per cubic foot. The architects 
were Messrs. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. The dedication took place October 5th, 
1925 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Dodge City, Kans. In compliance with 4 
state law, the school board has made arrange- 
ments for free examination of the teeth of 
school children. The examinations will be made 
by members of the local association of dentists. 
—Sixty different boards of education in Iowa 
have cooperated with the state board of health 
in conducting vaccinations of children for diph- 
theria. During the month of October, 2,990 
school children in the state were vaccinated and 
material for 3,000 at Dubuque was sent out 
recently. A white button bearing the inscrip- 
tion “I don’t want diphtheria” is presented to 

children who have been vaccinated. 
—Pawtucket, R. I. In extending the school 
medical inspection service to the parochial 


schools, the school board has employed two 
additional medical inspectors. 
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(Patented ) 







Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


The only Weatherstrip that 
makes a perfect seal for 
both wood and metal sash 








Athey is the only cloth-lined metal weatherstrip made. And ex- 
perience has proved that a cloth to metal contact is the only one 


that provides a perfect “seal” against drafts and dust. 








Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip for 
wood sash. The cloth- 
to-metal contact keeps 
out all drafts, dust and 
noise, yet is sufficiently 


pliable so the windows 
can be opened easily. 


It can be used on either wood or 
metal sash. Leading manufacturers 
of steel sash recommend it as the 
best obtainable for use with their 
product. 


Keep out drafts and soot 
Cut coal and cleaning bills 


The elimination of drafts has a 
direct bearing on the coal bill. Fig- 
ures taken from several installations 
show that the reduction in the am- 
ount of coal used, after the installa- 
tion of Athey weatherstrip, is suffic- 
ient to pay the entire cost in a year 
or two. 







FABRIC 
=m CUSHION 
BRONZE 


SSNS: 
N& 195 


Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip for 
drawn steel windows. 
Notice the cloth and 
spring bronze contact. 
This strip is recom- 
mended by leading man- 
ufacturers of steel sash 
as the one practical and 
efficient weatherstrip 
made. 


Write for complete information and prices 














Perennial Window Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 


6013 West 65th Street 





Mhey Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


— In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 








270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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Atlantic City High School, 
Atlantic City J 
John T. Rowland, Jr., Architect 


John H. Cooney, Heating Contractor 






Howard A. Stout, Associated Architect 








tems of Steam Heating. 


Indiana Ave., Ohio Ave., Massachusetts 


heated. 


SIXTY-SIX other New Jersey 


has 17 





Steam Heating. 


and school boards. 


Camden, N. J. ; 


Atlantic City Goes to School 
in Webster-heated Buildings 


LEVEN schools in Atlantic City, “the playground of 
the world,” are kept comfortable with Webster Sys- 
The new High School, 
Brighton Ave., Illinois Ave. and Illinois Ave. Vocational, 
Ave. 
Junior High, and two parochial schools, are all Webster- 


cities 
Systems for school buildings: Camden has 11, Jersey City 
Bordentown, Bayonne, Elizabeth, Newark, Pater- 
son, Trenton and others are using Webster Systems of 


The practical advice of experienced Webster service 
engineers is available to architects, engineers, contractors 


Warren Webster & Company 
eam Heating 
50 Branch Offices 


In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd. Montreal. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of St 


the 


Industrial, 


use Webster 


This cost 











Cut 
Cleanin 


When you consider the large 
number of radiators 
school you realize the big, ex- 
pensive job of periodic clean- 
ing beneath each of them. 


RADIATOR HANGER 








Leaves ample 


in a 


room for cleaning 


greatly reduced by using 


LEGLESS radiators hung from the wall with 
{-Z Radiator Hangers. 
ANY wall and fit ANY radiator made. Write 
for illustrated folders. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


767 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


They are adapted to 





THE BABES SWITCH MEMORIAL SCHOOL 

On Christmas Eve, 1924, the little commu- 
nity of Babbs Switch, near Hobart, Oklahoma, 
witnessed the destruction of its little one-room 
school under distressing conditions and with 
the loss of 33 lives, including adults and chil 
dren, mostly patrons of the school. 

The present Memorial school is the result of 
the strenuous efforts of the community to rise 
above its tragedy, and out of the ashes of the 
old has come a new and better school to serve 


not only the children who shall attend, but to 


[ 








minister as well to the patrons of the com 


munity. 


The school was completed and occupied with 
the opening of the fall term in September. It 
modern one-room, fireproof structure of 
A $6,000 bond issue was 


is a 
the rural school type. 
voted and sold to provide funds for the new 
structure, the cornerstone of which was laid in 


June, with simple, but impressive ceremonies. 


The building is of brick construction, with 


fireproof studding and roof. Double, outward 











BABB’S 





SWITCH SCHOOLHOUSE, HOBART, OKLA. 


swinging doors are located in both the front and 
rear of the building to provide adequate exits 
from the building. It was the lack of proper 
and sufficient exits in the old building, which 
led to the imprisonment of the frenzied occu- 
pants and caused the loss of life. 


CORRECTING ACOUSTICAL DEFECTS 

The Washington high school, Janesville, Wis., 
was found to be defective as to the acoustics of 
its assembly hall which seats 1,608 students. 
An expert, J. P. Schwada, of Milwaukee, who 
was drawn into counsel, states that the diffi- 
culty is found in the fact that the room lacks 
sound absorbing material such as upholstered 
seats, carpets and draperies. The trouble was 
described as “reverberation, or the multiple re- 
flection of sound from surface to surface before 
its energy is sufficiently absorbed to become in- 
audible.” 

The correction was effected by placing absorb- 
ing material on the ceiling. Following Profes- 
sor Sabine’s formula, Mr. Schwada found that 
there were only 1,489 absorbing units in the 
Janesville high school auditorium and the rever- 
beration lasted 9.61 seconds when the room was 
empty. With one-third an audience, it was 
found there were 3,999 absorbing units and with 
a maximum audience, 9,019 units. Enough ab- 
sorbing material was installed to bring the 
number of units up to 6,300 with one-third an 
audience, reducing the period of reverberation to 
2.28 seconds as compared to a recommended 
period of 2.30 seconds with that size house. The 
material installed increased the number of 
absorbing units to 11,320 when there was a 
capacity house, reducing the period of rever- 
beration to 1.27 seconds as compared to 1.55 
seconds recommended for a capacity house. 

Babylon, N. Y. An appropriation of $365,- 
000 has been made for a two-story high school, 
containing an auditorium and gymnasium. 

—At East Rockaway, N. Y., an appropriation 
of $196,000 has been made for a new school, to 
contain eight classrooms, an assembly room, 
library and gymnasium. 

—Irondequoit, N. Y. An appropriation of 
$245,000 has been made for the building of two 
schools, one of eight rooms, and one of twelve 
rooms. 
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All Doors 
Open In One 
Operation, Or 
Any Door May 
Be Opened 
Individually 








Solid Bronze Hardware 





MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense | 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 1 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


For Complete 
Information 
Write for 
Catalogue 
W-5 
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New Books ‘ 





Millinery 

By Jane Loewen. Cloth, 213 pages, illus 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

There has been a feeling among women that 
millinery is something beyond their power of 
accomplishment and that the construction of 
hats requires a great amount of creative ability 
and specialized training. This belief has been 
fostered by two factors: First, by the crea- 
tions which many women have involved, and 
second, by the attitude of the professional 
milliners. It is maintained by the author that 
any home girl or woman with average good 
taste and judgment can very easily learn to copy 
or adapt the styles she sees in shop or style 
magazine to suit her own needs. A knowledge 
of millinery principles and processes of con- 
struction is necessary but this is easily attain 
able by any girl of average intelligence. 

The present book classifies and sets forth the 
practical and technical principles of millinery 
that a working knowedge of it will be easily 
within the grasp of the student. The book de- 
scribes the uses of wire frames and how to con- 
struct a frame for a hat; the making of founda- 
tions for crowns and how to determine kinds of 
‘rowns suitable for individual types of faces; 
cutting materials; rules for measuring, correct 
shading and measuring for correct amount of 
material; fall materials and fabrics and the con- 
struction of fabric hats for fall and winter; 
braid hats and manner of sewing; transparent 


hats and finishes; matrons’ turbans, harem tur- 

hans and draped tams. There are also chap- 

ers on trimmings, cleaning and remodeling, and 

color harmonies as applied to different individ- 

uals, 

“eee rhrough Prevention and Control of 
S@as¢ 


By Thomas D. Wood and Hugh Grant Rowell. 


Cloth, pages. Price, $1. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y 





The school because of its very nature is con- 
stituted to act as a disease center, an assembler 
and distributor of children’s diseases in the 
community. 

It is believed by some authorities that the 
chance of the children for health and life de- 
pends as much upon protection against certain 
infectious and communicable diseases as upon 
the care and promotion of personal health. 

It is the purpose of this book to give construc- 
tive help in the campaign to substitute health 
for disease in every school. The plan offered 
here is intended for teachers, school officials, 
school physicians and school nurses. It is in- 
tended also to give information to parents in 
order that they may cooperate with school 
authorities in securing better health protection 
for their children and for all children in the 
schools. 

The book does not aim to give directions for 
the diagnosis of disease but to furnish a practi- 
cal method for prevention and control of disease 
in schools. It discusses fundamentals for the 
control of communicable disease in schools, 
shows how to pick out susceptible children, how 
to discover health disorders, measures to be 
taken in case of contagious disease, as well as 
standards for exclusion and quarantine, and the 
making of communicable disease reports in 
schools. 

Primer of Arithmetic for Middle Forms 

By F. M. Marzials and N. K. Barber. Cloth, 
262 pages. Price, $1.25. Published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, New York City. 

This book has been prepared with the aim of 
supplying a middle form arithmetic which the 
pupil can read for himself with a minimum of 
assistance. Essential principles of arithmetic 
computation are explained and examples involv- 
ing these princivles follow them as logical ap- 
plications. In this way allied branches of the 
subject have been kept together in one section 
so that the reader can understand that there is 
a sequence in the subject and that new fields of 
work are open which are not confined to one 
special application. Throughout the text and 
examples, considerable stress has been laid on 
the unit of measurement for without a grasp of 
the unit involved in every calculation, there can 
be no real understanding of the underlying 
theory 


The text opens with a study of the theory of 
numbers, including decimals and proceeds with 
a study of fractions, ratio or measurements, cal- 
culations involving growth at a constant rate, 
and growth and decay factors. 

Care has been taken in the exercises that the 
types of questions and the number of exactly 
similar exercises do not follow one another 
After each section is a graded set of papers 
which include review questions on all work 
which has been covered 
Little Ugly Face 

By Florence Claudine Coolidge. Cloth, 181 
pages, illustrated. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York City. 

This is a children’s book of Indian tales. The 
writer has made a study of the Ojibway and 
Pottawatomies tribes in Michigan and of the 
Papagos and other tribes in the Southwest. 
She deals in myths and stories, all of which are 
delightful and most entertaining. A series of 
attractive pictures, in which Indian children 
and wild animals predominate, grace the pages 
of the book and add much to the interest of the 
text. 

Gold Tree and Silver Tree 

By Katharine D. Morse. Cloth, 160 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Six original plays based on fairy themes and 
taken from old folk tales are included in this 
book. The material is suited both for reading 
and for presentation on the stage. The plays 
will be welcomed for class dramatizations, as 
well as school entertainments. 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 

By T. W. MacQuarrie. Six booklets. Pub- 
lished by the Associated Students Store, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A group of performance tests for determining 
mechanical ability of men. 

Chalk Talks on Health and Safety 

By Walter F. Cobb. Cloth, 243 pages, illus 

trated. Published by the Macmillan Co., New 


York City. 

This book holds the attention of little Johnnie 
ard Mary by telling them a lot of pretty stories 
and showing them a series of funny chalk pic- 
tures. Having captured the little readers the 
author leads them unconsciously into habits of 
health and cleanliness as well as safety. The 
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Keystone Binders, Fillers and Completes 


“ Quality, Efficiency and Convenience ”’ 
























BINDER COVERS ONLY 


Made of substantial 


ible cloth hinge at the back or end 
to 11x8&'™% inches. Space be 
tween rings as listed. Hinged 
nickeled rings and black enam- 
eled rings included 
in price of cover. Label im 
printed and 
subject. 


evelets, 


space tor name 


pictures are such as Johnnie and Mary might 
themselves draw on the blackboard and can be 
readily understood and appreciated by them. 
The Little White Gate 

By Florence Hoatson. Illustrated by Mar 
garet W. Tarrant. Cloth, 86 pages. Thomas Y. 
Cromwell Co., New York City. 

This is a book of delightful short poems 
which addresses itself to children. The subjects 
deal with field and garden, with fairies and the 
home. Part Four is devoted to story telling. 
The environment is English. The book is em 
bellished with colored drawings. 

Eskimo Legends 

By Roy J. Snell, cloth bound, 203 pages, price 
80 cents. Published by Little, Brown & Com 
pany, Boston. 

The author tells of strange life in the Fat 
North. He recites a number of Eskimo tales, 
which are full of adventure and exciting inter 
est. The reader is introduced to the Eskimo 
children and told of their pleasures, pastimes, 
and labors. There are many hidden in 
the folk stories here told. 

The Brownies’ Health Book 

By Nathalie Forbes Moulton. Cloth bound, 
160 pages. Price, 75 cents. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book is intended as a supplementary 
reader for the second school year. The text 
deals with fairy tales in which the Brownies 
engage in many happy pranks. The subject of 
wholesome activity and compliance with the 
laws of health is emphasized. 

The book is set in large type and is supplied 
liberally with illustrations. 


lessons 


A Manual to Accompany the Study Readers 

By Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkman, 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 

This manual contains a valuable discussion 
of the teaching of silent reading, and presents 
complete directions for the use of the study 
readers. Ample material for type lessons and 
for supplementary work is included. 

Stone’s Silent Reading 

Book two. By C. R. Stone. [Illustrations by 
Edith Butler. 226 pages. Price, $0.60. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Development of fluency in oral reading means 
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the developm¢ nt of facility in word-recognition 


and proper rate and regularity of eye-move- 
ment. The immature reader reads faster orally 
than he does silently, while the mature reader 
is able to read much faster silently. It is em 
phasized that in the first and second grade 
silent reading has its minimum value in relation 


the grade, 
silent-reading 


to speed development but the highe1 
the greater the value of the 


method in developing speed. 


The present textbook is intended for econd 
vrade use, but is also adapted for training put 
poses for inferior groups in the third grade aad 
readily supplements any series of primary read 
ers. In preparing the book, great care has been 
taken to have the method and content of each 
lesson mutually adapted so as to realize most 


effectively a definite For instance, 
some lessons are planned to develop facility and 
power in comprehending sentences, while others 
are intended to point out the essential points in 
simple paragraphs A few brief have 
been included for training in the ability to read 
a story with a problem in mind and to grasp 
the essential points bearing on the problem. 
A number of lessons have been planned for vo 
cabulary training. 


object ive. 


stories 


There are also exercises for 
silent-reading seat work and lessons for train 
ing in the study of informational material. 

A variety of types of stories have been pro 
vided to develop story reading interests and to 
develop ability in reading various types of story 
material. The book offers material for speed 
drills in story reading, for comprehension train- 
ing, for pleasure and general information, and 
for narrative tests. Suggestions are given for 
overcoming word difficulties occurring among 
some of the poorer readers and a list of refer- 
ences on silent reading are given. 

The stories contained in the text have been 
reproduced from. copyrighted material of a num 
ber of well-known authors of children’s stories, 
who have given their permission for the use of 
the material. 

Typographically the 
be desired. 

An Arithmetic for Teachers 

By W. A. Roantree and Mary S. Taylor; 610 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is out of the ordinary run of books 
on this subject since it is directed to teachers. 


book leaves nothing to 
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The author believes that a 
of this 
gvreater 


teacher’s knowledge 
socalled elementary subject should be 
than the academic knowledge which he 
obtained as a pupil, and which he in turn hopes 
to have his pupils obtain. It is expected that 
the teacher should know something of the his- 
t development of mathematics t 


orical and to 
acquaint himself with the mathemat 


Stages ol 


ical progress, He should understand the devel 
opment and something of the utility of the 
subject, giving him an assurance in the value 
of the subject he presents and a guide for the 
formation of good habits in the use of mathe 
matical tool 

The book aims to fulfill a two-fold purpose, 
in that it affords a book of information o1 


various items to be taught in arithmetic and a 
discussion of methods of presenting this knowl 
edge to children. The authors are fully com 
petent to produce such a text inasmuch as they 
have had varied and distinguished 
and have been students of the 
nected with teaching children 
with preparing teachers to teach the subject. 
The book represents a conscientious effort to 
combine conflicting elements and opposing views 


experience 
problems con 
arithmetic and 


into consistent, unitary treatment and to give 
a historical background for the teacher with 


“insight” into mathematical relations. 

The subject material covers everything from 
the simple operations of addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication to advanced study of stocks, 
bonds, taxation, and interest. ; 
Geographic Principles 

By D. C. Ridgley. 190 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book was prepared as a means of aiding 
teachers in the difficult problem of organizing 
interesting and valuable facts of geography 
about fundamental, central ideas as a means of 
unifying, in a measure, the geographic knowl- 
edge presented to pupils in the elementary and 
junior high schools. 

The teaching of 
schools bids fair 


Price, $1.20. 


geography in elementary 
to find a new importance in the 
teachers. The trends of reform seem 
to indicate that geography study will provide 
what school managers have been seeking, a unit 
of study, as comprehensive as the physical 
aspects of life itself. 


(Concluded on Page 162) 
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ECONOMY Art Room and Mechanical Drawing Room Equipment | 


Read what 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 


that we are constantly receiving. 


paragraph indicates why we get so many re- 
peat orders—the second paragraph how the 


repeat orders come in 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Furniture 


i 
Filing Cases and 
for Schools 


We are splendidly equipped to 
“stock” orders as well as “ 


Drafting Room 


your needs 


Write Today 


turn out 
specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
We have made a study of, and 
proved the ECONOMICAL use of the 
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THE ECONOMY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. Adrian, Mich. 


(Concluded from Page 160) 

The material is introduced by defining and 
illustrating geographic principles and geo 
graphic factors in a somewhat technical sense 
In the development of the subject it has seemed 
desirable to set forth and to emphasize not only 
the use of geographic principles, but to intro 
duce those simple general statements needed 
as foundation ideas leading to an appreciation 
of the more technical geographic principles 

The author has produced the present teach 
er’s aid as a result of his years of experience 
as a teacher of geography, involving the teach 
ing of classes throughout all the years of the 
elementary, junior high and senior high school, 
normal school and college. The needs of the 
teacher and pupils have been kept in mind at 
every step and the study sets forth the means 
of developing geographic principles within the 
comprehension of pupils of the several grades, 
as well as making suggestions for applying 
these principles in the organization of the sub 
ject-matter. The material covers the course of 
study and geographic principles, guiding prin 
ciples in home geography, principles in the 
study of the world as a whole, geographic prin 
ciples in the study of North America and in the 
study of North American cities. 

Seat Work in Arithmetic 

For first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Contains directions and materials fon 
projects. Published by the Harter School Sup 
ply Co., Cleveland, O. 

The several packages in this interesting group 
of instruction material contain new self- 
directed learning exercises in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic, based on the extended 
research of Prof. Garry Cleveland Myers and his 
associates. The material is in the form of 
cards and directions, which are enclosed for con 
venience large manila envelopes. The ma 
terial is “designed to evoke greater pupil in 
terest in the learning process of the subject, 
and to provide the teacher with practical and 
helpful materia! conforming to the requirements 
of advanced pedagogy.” It is intended also to 
reduce textbook expenditures. 

The first grade material is made up of three 
parts. Part one entitled “First Steps in Num 
ber Learning for Primary Grades” is designed 
to teach numbers up to and including ten, and 


to read and write these numbers. The exercises 
are quite evidently self-teaching and self-direc- 
tive. The teacher may demonstrate to the 
pupils how to study and test, but the children 
do the actual work, either grouped in pairs, one 
reading from the test as the other checks, or 
each pupil may read the page and write the 
answers on another sheet of paper. 

Enclosure No. 2026 is a silent teacher of 
“Addition for Primary Grades.”’ The directions 
tell how the pupil may give the correct answer 
below the probiem. Discs and cards match in 
color so there is little chance of getting the 
wrong disc with the wrong card. 

Enclosure No. 2129, entitled “First Steps in 
Addition for Primary Grades” is designed to 
give the children the meaning of numbers up to 
and including ten, to lead them to learn the 
moreness and lessness of numbers, and to train 
them in the technique of combining in addition. 
In other words, it aims to put meaning into the 
processes of addition and to afford a concrete 
background. 

Another enclosure, entitled “The Toy Store— 
Arithmetic Seat Work” is intended for second 
and third grades and contains 160 problems in 
buying toys from the shelves of a toy store. 
Drawings furnish visual images for the pupil 
as he reads each problem. These problems are 
based on the children’s past experience, and 
tend to lead him on to more difficult problems. 
The package contains eight cards, two lessons to 
a card, and ten problems to a lesson. 

For the four middle grades, there are offered 
four series of seat-work problems. Enclosure 
No. 2106, entitled “Learning to Multiply and 
Carry” contains self-supervised seat work for 
grades three and four. The package contains 
sixteen projects, providing 256 separate activ 
ities for sixteen pupils. ‘The lessons are of the 
self-help type in which the teacher writes noth- 
ing and says nothing, unless it be to urge great 
care in following the directions. Means of self- 
testing are provided as a challenge and a means 
of developing independence. 

Enclosure No. 2099, entitled “Teaching Divi- 
sion with a Remainder” is intended for grades 
three and four, and contains sixteen projects, 
providing 256 separate activities for sixteen 
pupils. In order that the children may learn to 
divide, they must have mastered such facts as 


eleven divided by three equals three and two 
over. They must at least have mastered the 
technique in all such sample forms. The pupils 
are taught by means of samples so that there 
is good drill in combinations. 

Enclosure No. 2067, entitled “The Grocery 
Store” is for third and fourth grades, and is 
similar to the material provided for the toy 
store. 

The final project of the series, No. 2101, en- 
titled “Fact-Number Drills,” is intended for 
grades three, four, and five. It contains 32 
projects, providing 1,024 pupil activities for a 
class of 32, and is designed to teach two essen- 
tials: ability to rank large numbers in the 
order of their magnitude, and ability to read, 
write, and interpret large numbers. The _pur- 
pose of the plan is to give the pupil help in 
reading numbers when he needs it, and the ma- 
terial is taken chiefly from the World Almanac. 
It includes facts on population, school attend- 
ance figures, average yearly cost per pupil for 
education, and number of illiterate and foreign- 
born by states. Among the helps suggested in 
providing source material are _ the World 
Almanac, the U. S. Census Reports, and publi- 
cations of the U. S. Government. 

This entire series is based upon a considerable 
group of correct pedagogic principles involv 
in all primary work. Self-activity, interest, ad- 
justment to individual ability, visualization—@ 
dozen important elements which every g 
teacher takes into account have been introduced 
into the content and arrangement of the ma- 
terial. The single criticism which may be made 
is that the teacher should herself develop such 
material exactly adjusted to her own class 
needs. The fact that few teachers can do so 8 
more than ample justification for the present 
series which has been worked out in detail and 
apparently tested under a variety of situations. 


Regulations of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the Construction and Installation of 
Oil Burning Equipments and the Storage and 
Use of Oil Fuels. These rules provide general 
requirements for the construction and installa- 
tion of oil fuel storage tanks, their auxiliaries, 
piping heaters, and pumps. There are four dis- 


tinct classes of installation and each class of 
installation 
hazard. 


introduces a different degree of 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
LOUISVILLE : MUSKOGEE 
DETROIT Southern Branch, KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 215 SPRING ST., CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO ATLANTA, GA. ATLANTA 


ARSTHETHS IS eee DESIGN adjoining, whose design only followed the ruts 

ted tes ane 

cheap it looks after the Exposition!” Even the 

hodge-podge flimsy plaster structures inside the 

gate, small in size as they were, and light in |. — 

construction, by the original, not imitative Finland, Poland, and so on. The influence of 

thought in which they were designed, possessed these countries in art is being felt around the 

greater dignity than the enormous stone palace World. It will be interesting to see how America , ; 
is affected by it. which they may teach, but have also provided 


Maplewood have given unusual attention to the 
of outworn precedent. The realm of inde- 


pendent architectural thought at present seems 
to be seated in northern Europe—in Sweden, 


personnel of their teaching force, striving not 
only to get the best teachers obtainable, but 
after they have been employed to look out for 
their comfort and welfare. They have not only 


furnished these up-to-date school buildings, in 








and maintained a Teachers’ Club building, 


THE BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 48) eo ERS 
dropped directly into them from trucks with a >oard at a reasonable expense. Tris Teachers 
minimum of trimming. The heating plant is lub has proven to be one of the most useful 


where the teachers may secure both room and 


complete, including a heating and ventilating and successful features of the school district. 
system, a power plant, and an automatic sprink- 
ling system, and was installed by the J. S. 
Cassedy Co. Ten Sturtevant Silentvane fans 
are used for ventilation, a Johnson temperature 
regulating system for regulating the tempera 
ture, and a Holtzer-Cabot telephone system for 
intercommunieation between the rooms. There 
are also installed a Spencer-Turbine vacuum 
cleaning system and a complete program clock 
system with electric clocks in each classroom 
and service room of the building. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Architects Adden & Parker 


of Boston, and the construction work was per 





formed under the direction of Ingalls & 
Kendriken, structural engineers, and James 58. 
Cassedy Company, heating contractors. It was 
erected at a total cost of $1,146,000, including 
site, heating and ventilation, plumbing, electri- 
cal work, shops, grading and planting. 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF 
SOUTH ORANGE AND MAPLE- 
WOOD, N. J. 
(Coneluded from Page 5 
" Kilbem, Sees & teciet wakes tetas dee In addition to these new types of buildings BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL, BEVERLY, 


ham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
\ pitch roof type in a suburban neighborhood.) 








MASS 
with their ample grounds, South Orange and Rader @ Parker, Architects, Bestest Bess 
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New World’s Typewriting Championship Trophy 





WERIGAIN the world’s record for fast and 


standard of typewriting, these contests have 
accurate typewriting has been es- 


proved a strong stimulus in improving type- 
tablished on an Underwood Type- writing speed and accuracy in school and office. 
writer, Albert Tangora, retaining . » es 
: : ae : 5 During these 20 years ot typewriting cham. 
title at 130 net words a minute for one hour. AP 
pionships, eight different typists have won 
‘ : their titles on the Underwood — champions 
Twenty years ago, under the auspices of the 
; , : change, but the Underwood never loses. 
National Business Show Company, the first 
International Typewriting Contest was held. 
Fostered by 15 leaders in the office appliance 
industry who realized the need for raising the 


For speed and accuracy in typewriting, the 
Underwood stands among writing machines 
without peer. 
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All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Banting Banting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


and 














Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. _ Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. 


NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY TURNS TO MINER- 
ALS TO REPLACE THE DISAPPEAR- 





UM 


Austin and Shambleau, South Bend, Indiana, INTERESTING MURALS IN THE MICHIGAN 








ING TIMBER 
(Concluded from Page 67) : 
hibiting by law all wooden frame construction 
within the more thickly settled parts of town. 
All these restrictions have together been an im- 
portant factor in reducing the demand for 
lumber in building activities. 

SOUTHEAST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

(Concluded from Page 64) 
large, fully equipped food laboratories or domes- 
tie science kitchens. They are equipped with 
sinks, cupboards, gas plates, gas ranges, buffet 
and the necessary kitchen utensils. 

The clothing laboratory is complete in its 
arrangement and equipment. It has all the 
necessary cupboards and closets for storing 
supplies, a built-in ironing board, a cupboard 
for irons, keys, ete. It also has five large sew 
ing tables with drawer space to accommodate 
SiX hundred ; girls. 

On the third floor are also two large rooms 
used for the teaching of general science. The 
rooms are equipped with instructor’s demon- 
strating desks, cupboards for science equipment, 
a dark room for developing negatives and blue 
prints, and an instructor’s room. 

This building is ideally located in that it is 
situated at the edge of a fine park away from 
the smoke, noise, and other things which detract 
good school work. 
prises ¢ 


trom The school site com 


‘ight aeres of ground so there is ample 
space for recreation. 

At the present time the building is housing 
about 1300 students. As a rule the students 
come from the best of homes and, therefore, 
appreciate and take advantage of the opportun- 
ities afforded them. 

About one year was required to build this 
school building and the cost was approximately 


$600,000 including the equipment. 





were the architects. 


THE ALL-ROCKFORD STADIUM 
(Concluded from Page 70) 

With the opening of the stadium on Septem- 
ber 26th, we have these facts of interest: First, 
the All-Rockford Kiwanis Club has had an im- 
portant part in the development of a big 
community project. Second, Rockford has a 
stadium that has a seating capacity of 4,110. 
Third, the cost of the stadium, including build- 
ing, $26,487.00; grading, $2,740.95; cyclone 
fence, $1,224.74—was $30,452.69. 
seat was $7.41. 


The cost per 


This stadium is erected and dedicated to the 
use of the people of the City of Rockford, under 
the management of the board of education. 

















SIDE PANELS, MURAL PAINTINGS, MICHIGAN CITY, 


IND., HIGH SCHOOL. 


CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 72) 
from the early history of Michigan City. As 
the city is a lake port, the decision was to make 
the theme of the painting that of activity at the 
harbor entrance in the early days of the city’s 
life. This harbor entrance, with its wharf, 
shipping, warehouse and elevator, and its har 
bor channel, leading to Lake Michigan, flanked 
on either side by the sand dunes which have 
made northern Indiana famous, all make an 
admirable background for a well balanced and 
properly contrasted depiction of the activities 
carried on by the people busily at work loading 
and unloading vessels, driving ox teams, ete. 
Indians watching this ceaseless labor with their 
characteristic immobile stoicism, heighten the 


_ contrast and lend emphasis to the action de- 
- 


picted. 


Not only has Mr. Grafton kept close to his- 


§ torical accuracy, but his treatment of the sub- 


ject has been such as to lend to the study hall 
an atmosphere of perpetual sunshine. It is the 


) hope and belief of all who have seen the paint- 


ing that its silent influence on the boys and 
girls who will be brought in contact with it in 
the years to come will be potent in developing 
in our young people an unconscious love for 
such art and will stimulate their desire to bring 


into their lives more of such beauty. 


The accompanying cut shows the picture in 
place and gives a good idea how its wonderful 
background, with the life size figures in the 
foreground, dominates the entire study hall. 
Michigan City is fortunate in having a live 
Rotary Club and an outstanding artist who 
shows his generous willingness to give his time 
and skill for the good of his fellow citizens. 
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niche in the field of Visual Instruction. 


enced educators. 
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| | 442 Niagara St. 
im) ‘ : 
Please send me your catalogue of film slides and information on the 
new projector. 
| 
Name 
| Street. : , ; » Cebwe vcce 
| 


The New Spencer Film Slide 


Service and Projector 


A Perfect Teaching 
Aid for Visual 


Education 

Educators everywhere are finding that the Spencer 
Film Slide Service and Delineascope fill a long unfilled 
The service uses strips of non-inflammable, unbreakable, 
inexpensive film slides edited and arranged by experi- 


The pictures are correlated directly 


Our library covers dozens of subjects including, for 


example 
Agriculture Nature Study 
Geography Health 
| History Industries 
I Hygiene National 
Physics 


and many others. 
The projector is compact, portable and easy to 
change pictures forward or back with one hand by simply turning 


The coupon will bring you our complete catalogue of films and 
helpful information on its use in your classroom work. 


I) SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Parks 


use. You can 





























TYPES OF DENVER SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from Page 76) 
Fairmont Elementary School 

This building was designed by Harry James 
Manning, architect, in Collegiate Gothie style. 
The exterior is built of red flash brick and 
trimmed in gray terra cotta. The building is 
grade level, two stories in height, and built with 
a view to future expansion. It has a cubage of 
639,100 cubie feet, and was built at a total cost 
of $210,000, or about $0.33 per cubie foot. 

The Fairmont School occupies the north end 
of a city block 600 feet by 266 feet. ‘This leaves 
a playground about 400 feet by 266 feet south 


of the building. 

The building was designed to accommodate 
either the platoon or the traditional organiza- 
tion. As a platoon school it will accommodate 
eighteen sections and the kindergarten. 

There are in the building fifteen classrooms, 
gymnasium, boys’ 


kindergarten, auditorium, 


and girls’ lockers, toilets, rest rooms, and 
offices. 

One of the classrooms is a beautiful library 
designed in Gothie details. The kindergarten 
is a complete unit, with its own entrance, ward- 
robe, storeroom, toilets, lavatories, and drinking 
fountain. It is a beautiful room, with a fire- 
place, and a frieze of animals and children ex- 
tending around the room. The auditorium is 
equipped with stage, dressing rooms, balcony, 
and picture booth. It has a seating capacity 
for 350 persons. 

A FLORIDA SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Concluded from Page 85) 

that he and his organization are to devote their 

full time to school work. If a trained school 

architect cannot be engaged for this service, 

then select an architect 

a school architect and assimilate the educational 


point of view. 


vho is willing to become 


(c) If neither of the two above plans are 
feasible, the school board may prepare a school 
building code, which must be strictly adhered 
to by architects. This code should embrace the 
best scientific thought on school administration 
and sanitation as well as school architecture and 
engineering. 

Certain advantages have been gained in Dade 
County by distributing our projects to fifteen 
different local namely: (1) one 
architect would have required considerable more 


architects, 


time to get out all of our plans, even if he had 
no commercial work, and time was an important 
factor, (2) 
terior designs have been contributed. 


a greater variety of ideas and ex- 


The plan of making architectural assignments 
to several different architeets also has certain 
disadvantages: 

(1) Non-uniformity of plans and specifica- 
tions makes for confusion in the school board 
office and among the builders who are furnishing 
material and performing labor on various jobs 
designed by different architects. 

(2) Standardization is made more difficult; 
and standardization is economy. 

(3) Architects trained in commercial archi- 
tecture do not readily grasp the modern-educa 
tion point of view in school architecture. 
School architecture is a highly specialized pro 
fession. 

The Dade County program has been marked 
by a splendid spirit of cooperation between all 
edueational authorities, architects, contractors 
and the public. 

SCHOOL BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
(Continued from Page 88) 
economical viewpoint to make maintenance 
keep up with depreciation. Constant main- 
tenance generally prevents that expensive re- 
placement of large items of equipment, which 
becames necessary because of long periods of 











Standard Manual Training Bench 


No. 343 


If you are in need of benches, you will 
make no mistake in considering this bench. 
For information regarding our full line of 
superior manual training benches, domes- 
tic science, sewing and drawing tables, 
vises, laboratory furniture, etc., write to 


C 
Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 


CHRISTIANSEN 


Chicago, Ill. 


inattention. A machine, like the “one hoss 
shay” may last a hundred years and a day, and 
then GO TO PIECES. 

In subsequent articles you will see how an 
effective maintenance organization can take care 
of the points as mentioned in this paper. 


(Continued in February) 


Supt. L. C. Ward presided at the opening of 
the new Hill grade school at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Prof. B. F. Moore of the Muncie state 
normal school was the principal speaker. He 
made the point that “there has been a change 
from the listening school to the working school. 
With this change of conception the school is not 
thought of as a cultural convention, but as a 
work shop. We have gone from the question 
and answer method. Today it is imperative 
that the school provide opportunity where that 
which is taught may function. Shops, kitchens 
and laboratories are a proper place under 
trained supervision for this work.” 

The new school at Atlanta, Indiana, was 
opened with song and oratory. The dedicatory 
address was made by John F. Haines, ex-super- 
intendent of Hamilton Gounty. Two minute 
talks followed which were made by _ school 
officials and representatives of civic bodies. 

The new high school at Llano, Texas, was 
opened with talks by Wilburn Oatman, secre- 
tary of the school board; W. B. Collins, repre- 
sentative of the Business Men’s Club; Will 
Moore, representative of the chamber of com- 
merce; Mrs. T. W. Norton, representative of the 
P.-T. A., and M. C. Wilkes, representative of 
the school board. Superintendent T. W. Levy 
delivered the dedicatory address. 

-The new Marshall road school in Moon 
Township, near Beaver, Pa., was opened with a 
dedicatory program. Supt. David C. Locke and 
members of the board participated. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by J. Lenwood 
Eisenberg, principal of the Slippery Rock state 
normal school. 

—The feature of the dedicatory exercises at 
the opening of the new Pettibone school at 
Hannibal, Mo., was an address by Stratton D. 
Brooks of the University of Missouri. 
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Peter CTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES - 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


in this Directory Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


cers 


None other can receive a place 


PLE EEEELI ES _ 










SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel] Products Company 
SAWS—CIRCULAR, BAND 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, The 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIRENS ” 
Federal Electric Company, The 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp, A. P 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
riffin Scenic Studios 
[win City Scenic Company 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
rruseon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons, David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
rABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Mutschler Broth Company 
Rinehimer Bro Mfg. Co 
rABLETS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
feacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Electric C o., The 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 


Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bermes Company, Daniel 
National Paper Products Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Mil Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TOWELS 


A. P. W. Paper Company 


Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co 
P mer Co., The 

Roberts« 


Products Co., Theo. B 
rYPEWRITERS 
ton Typewriter Co. 
wood Typewriter Company 
 TPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
! n Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

lurbine Company, The 
n Electric Company 
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(Continued from Page 191) 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing C« 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VARNISHES 
Valentine & Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
'ENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
ENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
She Idon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. 


“ 


< 


WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WATERPROOFING 
Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
R. U. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Myers & Bros. Co., F E 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co 
Monarch Metal Products Co 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Company Detroit Steel Products Company 
Universal Window Company Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Ww INDOW FIXTURES WIRE GUARDS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. : ae J 
Williams Pivot Sash Company Badger Wire & Iron Works 
WINDOW GUARDS Cyclone Fence Co. 
American Fence Construction Co Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Badger Wire & Iron Works Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The J. D. Wallace & Co. 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Ine. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Aeroshade Company 
Athey Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 
Ordinator Company 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 
Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 


Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOWS, STEEL 


ADVERTISERS’ REFERENCE INDEX 


Page 
Acme Partition Company 112 
Aeolian Company, The 171 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co 154 
A. P. W. Paper Company.3rd Cover 
Alberene Stone Company 166 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 188 
American Abrasive Metals Co .17 
American Book Company 179 
American Crayon Company 20 
American Fence Construct. Co 129 
American Foundry & Furn. Co 131 
American Portable House Co 184 
American Seating Company 21 
American Tablet & Sta. Co 161 
American Type Founders Co 169 
Anchor Post Iron Works 142 
Angle Steel Stool Company 24 
Annin & Company 167 
Arlington Seating Company 33 
Armstrong Company, The 188 
Asbestos Buildings Company 176 
Athey Company 155 
Austral Window Company.4th Cover 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..183 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 182 
Bayley Mfz. Company 154 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co %4 
Berger Mfg. Company 106 
Bermes Company, Daniel 185 
Binney & Smith Company 119 
Blair Company, J. C..... .. 166 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine Oh 
Bossert & Sons, Louis ‘ 186 
jowlus Manufacturing Co 143 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co a 
trown Company ‘ 190 
Brunswick-Balke-Colk nder Co 150 
Buckeye Blower Company... 141 
Buffalo Forge Company 132 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel.... 130 
Cannon Printing Company 184 
Chamberlin Met. Weatherstrip Co. 12 
Chicago Gym. Equipment Co 176 
Christiansen, C 168 
Circle A Products Corp : 196 
Clow & Sons, James B 149 
Columbia Mills, Ine 
Columbia School Sup. Co...34 and 35 
Copper & Brass Research Ass'n 19 
Cyclone Fence Company 18 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 175 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 22 
Detroit School Equipment Co 26 


Detroit Steel Products Company. 99 
Detroit Suburban Gas Plant Co..170 


Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 2g 
De Vilbiss Mfg. Co., The osktn 
DeVry Corporation, The 185 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 180 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 166 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co ‘ 30 
Dunham Company, C. A 129 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co ee 
Durand Steel Locker Co 110 
Duriron Co., Inc., The... 123 
Economy School Furniture Co 162 
Erie Art Metal Company 183 
Federal Electric Co., The 176 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 186 
Federal Telephone Mfg. Co . 182 
Finnell System, Inc....... .102 
Freeport Gas Machine Co 166 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 133 


Page Page 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The 157 Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The.177 
Globe Ventilator Company .158 Ordinator Company, Inc.........173 
Gregg Publishing Company 181 Page Fence & Wire Prod. Ass'n.110 
Gunn Furniture Company 2 Palmer Company, A. N...... .186 
Guth Company, Edwin F : 104 Palmer yng” The... ..185 
. ” Peabody School Furniture Co.... 23 
Haas Company, Philip 147 : Ms : P 
Hamilton Mtw Geninemen. rhe 116 — ae a p os a 
Hamlin, Irving.. 170 See vee ee , >to 
Harter School Supply Company 32 Peterson & Co., Leonard ear -> 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 14: Pick & < a Albert noe Bs +. 
Tawtain Clase On 184 Pitman & Sons, Isaac 189 
Healy-Ruff Company 156 Potter Manufacturin B Corp aBy 
Heath & Co Dd. c 179 Premier Engraving Company 185 
9 Ter : Progressive Seating Co 30 
Heywood-Wakefield Company | > : ’ 
it Standard Gommans 12] Puro Sanitary Drink Fount. Co 148 
- ra 4 Racine Iron & Wire Works 174 
Hockaday Company, Th 15 Remington Typewriter Co 171 
Hoffmann & Billings Mf. Co 144 R I ws Bee Mfv. C 28 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co... 101 hadieen faa ta te oe 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 179 goon aye Aig 1g ae Repeal 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 149 Rowles Co., E. Ww. A a7 
Imperial Desk Company a Rubberstone Corporation 11} 
Inner Braced Sales Company 1 Rundle-Spe nee Mfg. Co 4 
Internat’] Time Recording C 192 Russell & Ons, Albert ’ 188 
lscaucis Publishing Co 178 R I V. Company, Ine., | he... 10 
Sasi Com. A. P 174 Safety Stair lread Co., The 113 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell ¢ 181 Sans Products Company od. 
Saoaem Barvies Gominnn ee ap — Company = 
Kansas City Scenic Co 184 een * on prey ar 
Kewanee Boiler Company amen, agua Pes cetssad oa 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 117 Sheldon "t Co : H itd 170 
Keystone View Company 180 S r Ss s, 7 ces "184 
-M Supply Company 159 onneborn on 4 . ‘ 
: , ‘ ~tre Spencer Lens C ompany. TTTTr 
nowles Mushroom Vent. Co 7 " : 
onthe is. ae Senin 9 Spencer Turbine Company - 6 
rt al wd eoed 178 Squires Inkwell Company rer 
Saadin Gee & Mts, Ge 134 Standard Blackboard Co... + 186 
Sadie” Wen” a 175 Standard Electric rime Co., rhe 38 
Little ects & Gemmpans 189 Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 165 
~— Co 176 Standard School Equipment Co. 33 
i aamieninn, Gr a ‘ ie 178 Stedman Products ( ompany. . 105 
Lupton’s hn di thal 16 Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver ( - 185 
Lyon Metallic Mfe Co 103 Steel Furniture Company. . 188 
Steffens-Amberg Company.......138 
Manufacturers Glass Company 9 Structural Slate Company......172 
Matthews Gas —— Co 188 laylor Company, Halsey W.....124 
Maxwell & Co., S. 153 riffin Scenic Studios... -» + -186 
Medart Mfyz. Co., Fred 195 logan-Stiles Company... . .188 
Mershon & Morley Company 182 lrans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Miessner Piano Company 118 Screen Corp. . ; , 176 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 188 rriple Metals Corp. tH 
Mills Company, The 146 ‘ruscon Steel Company. 142 and 15 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 137 f'win City Scenic Company a 
Monarch Metal Products Co l Underwood Typewriter Co...... 163 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co rt 144 Union School Furnishing Co.. 28 
Mutschler Bros. Company 166 U. S. Inkwell Company... 188 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. E 148 Universal Window Company.... 13 
Narragansett Machine Cx Li4 Valentine & Company 93 
Nash Engineering Company 6 Van Range Company, John 164 
National Crayon Company 0 Vitrolite Company 126 
National Paper Products Co 151 Vogel Co., Joseph A......2nd Cover 
National Regulator Company 128 Vonnegut Hardware Company... §& 
National School Equipment Co “ Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co .184 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 107 Wallace & Company, J. D 170 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co l Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T..181 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 7 Wayne Iron Works... ; 174 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 145 and 186 Weber Costello Company.... 27 
Nesbitt, Jnc., John J i Webster & Co., Warren... , 156 
Newson & Company 178 Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 109 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 188 Western Electric Conipany...... 97 
Nichols-Lintern Co 177 Western Shade Cloth Co. cneenee 
Norton Company 96 Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co... .172 
Norton Door Closer Ce 98 Williams Pivot Sash Co., The. .115 
Novelty Scenic Studios 185 Wilson Corp., Jas. G . 158 and 180 
Oak Flooring Bureau 16 Winston Company, The John C..179 
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She Was 
Johnny (excitedly)—‘Ma, I just seen 
Mother (reprovingly) “Johnny! Where’s 
your grammar?” 
Johnny—“I was jus’ tryin’ t’ tell ya. She’s 
down t’ the barber’s gettin’ her hair bobbed.” 
Chicago News. 


Aw, Now 

A few days after a farmer had put his two 
children to school a book agent called on him 
and said: 

“Now that your children go to school you 
ought to buy them an encyclopedia.” 

“Buy them an encyclopedia? Hanged if I 
do,” was his reply. “Let ’em walk like I did.” 

Farm Life. 

A Fast Thinker 

Headmaster—Well, O’Brien, what are you 
doing out of bed? 

O’Brien—I just got out to tuck myself in, sir. 

Snipes. 

A Standing Joke 

Lecturer: “Sedentary work tends to lessen 
the endurance.” 

Smart Student: “In other words, the more 
one sits, the less one can stand.” 

Lecturer: “Exactly, young man. And if one 
lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost com- 
pletely.” 

Out of His Head 

The village schoolmaster had urged his boys 
to take up fretwork and carpentry as hobbies. 
He had also arranged for small prizes to be 
given to those who brought him the best made 
articles. 

One day a lad produced a splendid model 
cabinet. “This is very nice,” said the master. 
“Tell me, where did you obtain the pattern to 
work from?” 

“Please, sir,’”’ answered the boy. “I made it 
out of my head, and I’ve just enough wood left 
to make another.” 

Done Every Day 

Teacher: ‘Now, Billy, will five go into one?” 

Billy: ‘Yes, sir.” 

Teacher: “How do you mean, you stupid 
boy?” 

Billy: “Well, I put five toes into one stock- 
ing every morning!” 

To Be Proved 

Earnest Student: “How long could I live 
without brains?” 

Physiology Teacher: “That remains to be 
seen.” 


Smithson Junior (as the homily ends and the 
real business is about to start). “Please, Sir, 
is it sterilized ?”—Punch 
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COMBINE BUSINESS UNDER ONE FIRM 
NAME 

To further facilitate the prompt handling of 
the business of the Standard School Equipment 
Company and the W. O. Jones Company, it has 
been decided to combine these two companies 
under one name. After January 1, 1926, the 
business of the two companies will be transacted 
under the name of the Standard School Equip- 
ment Co., with offices located in the Ruwe Build- 
ing, 310 West Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

The Standard School Equipment Company is 
a name familiar to all purchasers of school furni- 
ture, and its reputation has been built on 
quality, service, and cooperation with school 
officials to meet the demand for modern and 
efficient school furniture. The Jones Company, 
though a young organization, has proven its 
worth both to the distributor and the buyer in 
the matter of school seating. The firm is recog- 
nized as a specialist in correct seating and its 
products are in demand in this and foreign 
countries. 

To meet the increasing demand and to facili- 
tate the prompt handling of school business, it 
has been necessary to broaden the manufactur- 
ing and warehouse facilities. Additional pat- 
terns and improvements have been added to 
present well assorted lines and the Standard 
School Equipment Company is now in better 
position than ever to render prompt and effi- 
cient service to the school children of America. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issues New Catalog of Microscopes. FE. Leitz, 
Inc., of New York, N. Y., who are the manufac- 
turers and distributors of microscopes and 
microscopical supplies are now distributing 
their new publication, Catalog IV-A—Leitz 
Microscopes, etc. 

This new publication lists over forty new 
equipments never before shown in any other 
catalog. and in addition several hundred items 
of interest to instructors in science and biology 
are illustrated and described. It should prove 
of interest to every high school teacher to 
obtain a copy of this catalog which can be had 
without charge by addressing E. Leitz. 

Tropical Paint Catalogue. “Tropical Main- 
tenance Paints” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet isSued by the Tropical Paint and Oil 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The booklet is 
specially interesting in that it enumerates the 
various uses to which the several products are 
put. The illustrations show factory buildings, 
residences, grain bins, bridges, barns, office in- 
teriors, mill floors, roofs, automobiles, home in- 
teriors, milk cans, machinery, ships, etc., etc. 

The products, which cover a variety, are in 
each instance adapted for a specific use. Thus, 
aside from several kinds of house paints, there 
is the Elastikote which is used for industrial 
plants because it resists the exposure to smoke 
and gases. The Cementkote, for instance, is 
adapted as a covering for concrete, stucco, brick 
or stone. Again, there are metallic and iron 
paints, floor and roof paints, enamel paints for 
finer work, stack and boiler coats, and what not. 

The catalog holds special interest for school 
officials in that several of the products apply to 
school buildings. The socalled Tocotone, for 
instance, is suited for classrooms, reading 
rooms, and dormitories; Toconamel is most 
serviceable for gymnasiums, shower rooms, 
swimming pools, etc., etc. 

The booklet notes the progress made in the 
production of paints that serve all climatic con- 
ditions in decorating and protecting building 
surfaces, exterior and interior. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
recently issued a small four-page sheet, entitled 
Word Study. The pamphlet is devoted to the 
subject of spoken and written English and con- 
tains some suggestions for classroom exercises. 

New Series of Floor-Tile Pattern Sheets. Of 
distinct interest to architects and_ school 
authorities is the new series of pattern charts 
on Treadlite Tile recently issued by the Bonded 
Floors Company. These sheets show eleven 
standard colors in which this resilient cork- 
composition tile may be obtained. 

Since a Treadlite floor is laid tile-by-tile, the 
widest variety of design and color combination 
to harmonize with any room, is easily attain- 


able. The possibilities are illustrated by re 
productions of many patterns designed by the 
drafting department of the Bonded Floorg 
Company. It is pointed out that many varia. 
tions of these patterns may be designed to 
order. 

In addition to the many pattern suggestions) 
a few of the most notable interiors in which 
Bonded Floors have been used are also shown, 

School authorities and architects who wish @ 
complete set of these attractive pattern sheetg 
may obtain the whole series by writing to the 
Bonded Floors Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Complete Tests of Kewanee Boiler for De. 
termining Operating Characteristics. The 
Kewanee Boiler Co., of Kewanee, IIl., has an 
nounced the publication of a series of tests of 
the Kewanee smokeless boiler for determinir 
its operating characteristics when generating @ 
low and at high pressures, and when fired wi 
a Winslow industrial oil burner or a Johnso 
oil burner,.using various furnace designs. 

In the tests for operating characteristics qi 
high and at low pressure, special attention 
given to the method of operation, to firing, an 
to grade of fuel used. 

Issue Valuable Folders on Steel Lockers and 
Cabinets. Two very interesting folders, helpful 
to school executives and architects interested 
in building schools have been issued by the 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 400 Arnold Avenue, 
Aurora, Ill. These folders are illustrated with 
photographs of representative installation 
showing lockers of various types as well ag 
additional data in the form of complete lockemm 
specifications and an impressive list of promis 
nent school users. Copies of these folders may 
be obtained from the manufacturer by asking 
for numbers 5010 and 5011. 

Better Plastering. The Milwaukee Corrus 
gating Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has just issued 
a new book entitled “Modern Modes in Better 
Plastering,” which represents a new expression 
in architecture through plaster. As manufae 
turers of metal lath and other products essenti 
to better plastering, the firm has had occasion 
to encounter many fine examples of this arty 
which they have presented in the hope that they 
may aid the prospective builder, architect and) 
contractor in the selection of pleasing textures) 
and colortones, while attaining permanent, fires 
safe, and crackfree construction. The boa 
illustrates and describes combination, Italian 
French and English textures of plastered sure 
faces suitable for walls and ceilings. There are 
also stuccoed textures in Portland Cement, and 
some examples of ornamental plastering of 
metal lath for use in large buildings. 

The pages of the book are full of suggestions) 
which may be applied in the modern homey 
Proper adaptation of these textures to various 
types of architecture and to various rooms # 
important, but any competent plastering com 
tractor working on a metal lath and allied prow 
duct, can produce these modern American period 
textures. q 

Full information about the new ornamental 
plastering may be had by writing to the Mi 
waukee Corrugating Company, 36th and Burm 
ham Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Safety Film. The American Abrasiv@ 
Metals Co., of New York City, has issued a new 
safety film, entitled “The Fall of Man.” J 
picture is in two reels and was produced witt 
the cooperation of the National Safety Council 
It sets forth in a compelling and interesting} 
manner, the seriousness of unsafe walkway sume 
faces in building construction, and _ illustrate® 
the experience of the treasurer of a company 
who objected to the installation of safeguar@ 
The film interprets to the general public, 
well as to specialists interested, the facts about 
slipping and falling accidents as no other piec® 
of publicity has done up to this time. It serv 
to arouse to action the public interested in pre 
tective measures against the causes of such 
accidents. q 

New Binocular Microscope. The Bausch & 
Lomb Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has announce 
the marketing of a new wide field binoc 
microscope, which is intended to meet the i 
creasing need for a quality binocular micros¢eof 
to fill the demand for stereoscopic vision, la 
field, long working distance, high eye point am 
wide range of magnification. Information a? 
circulars available from Bausch & Lomb © 
Rochester, N. Y. 





